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uitpbi  xt,aby  Valley,  and  be  establishes 
I  the  truth  of  his  accounts  by  the  exhibition 
of  the  richest  specimens. 

1 

I  If  we  direct  our  attention  now  to  the 
!  taountains  just  East  of  Carson  City  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  we  find 
I  many  large  and  rich  ledges  in  the  vicinity 
|  of  Como.  Following  these  mountains  to- 
■  wards  the  South,  deposits  of  mineral  wealth 
are  being  opened  every  few  miles  until  we 
reach  the  head  waters  of  the  East  branch  of 
1  Carson  Biver.  If  we  here  take  a  South¬ 
easterly  direction,  following  both  the  East 
and  West  Walker  Bivers  to  near  their  sink, 

I  and  passing  on  to  Aurora,  we  traverse  a 
country  for  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
miles  which  abounds  everywhere  in  gold 
and  silver-bearing  quartz— some  of  the 
j  very  richest  mines  in  our  Territory.  Some 
iwhiohgive  great  evidence  of  ^permanency 
are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Aurora  in 
Esmeralda  County.  Here  the  ledges  are 
generally  large  and  well  defined.  They  run 
in  almost  every  direction  through  a  belt 
whioh  lies  North  and  South,  and  is  about 
six  miles  long,  and  one  in  width.  The  I 
average  yield  of  the  rock  worked  in  that 
vicinity  is  seventy  five-dollars  per  ton.  The 
permanency  of  these  mines  is  not  disputed. 

Passing  on  towards  the  Southeast  a  dis-  j 
tance  of  forty  miles  from  Aurora,  we  reach  j 
the  Owens  Biver  range  of  mountains,  along 
which  large  ledges  of  gold  and  silver-beam¬ 
ing  quartz  have  been  discovered  at  inter¬ 
vals  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  a 
part  of  which  only  lie  in  our  Territory,  j 
Many  specimens  of  ore  which  I  have  seen 
from  these  mines  compare  favorably  with 
those  taken  from  any  other  of  our  mines. 
The  mountains  are  lofty  and  the  ledges 
crop  out  near  the  summits,  so  that  they  1 
can  be  worked  at  a  depth  of  from  five 
hundred  to  two  thousand  feet.  These 
mines  possess  some  advantages  which  are  : 
peculiar.  They  are  furnished  with  inex¬ 
haustible  supplies  of  wood  and  water. 
They  are  also  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
a  long  belt  of  tillable  land,  which  extends 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  Owens 
Biver,  and  around  the  margin  of  Owens 
Lake,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 


miles.  Portions  of  it  have  this  year  yielded 
large  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  corn,  and 
vegetables, 

But  toward-  the  Southeast  further  on, 
lies  an  immense  region  unexplored,  and 
there  are  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  our 
mountain  ranges  East  of  Aurora,  between 
Carson  and  Beese  Biver,  North  and  East 
fromHumbolt,  and  North  of  Pyramid  Lake, 
which  have  not  been  prospected  at  all. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  these  unex¬ 
plored  regions  abound  in  wealth.  Every 
day  we  have  accounts  of  new  ledges  being 
found,  and  of  new  deposits  of  ore  being 
opened.  The  fact  is,  we  have  hardly  com¬ 
menced  the  work  of  exploration.  Only  a 
part  of  the  great  series  of  discoveries  which 
are  to  astonish  the  world  have  been  made. 

But  I  have  only  mentioned  the  extent 
and  the  richness  of  the  ores  containing  the 
precious  metals,  with  a  bare  allusion  to 
other  minerals,  in  the  region  of  the  Hum- 
bolt.  In  different  parts  of  our  Territory 
native  alum  is  found  ki  considerable  quan¬ 
tities,  lead,  copper,  and  almost  every  metal 
used  in  the  arts  or  in  commerce, 
exists  in  deposits  which  are  almost  inex¬ 
haustible.  Lime,  marble,  gypsum,  alabas¬ 
ter,  cobalt,  antimony,  arsenic,  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  tin  and  bismuth  are  found  in  every 
direction.  There  are  great  mountains  of 
iron.  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  just  con¬ 
ception  of  the  vast  mineral  resources  of 
this  interesting  country  at  this  early  day. 
It  is  estimated  that  we  shall  export  at  least 
twenty- five  millions  of  bullion,  besides  large 
quantities  of  the  richest  or6S,  this  year. 
What  will  be  our  exports  when  all  these 
mines  now  known  to  be  rich,  shall  be  fully 
opened  and  economically  worked  ? 

Yours  truly,  A.  F.  White. 
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HOME  MISSIONS  IN  NEVADA. 

•  W1 

A  few  months  ago  an  article  appeared  in 
The  Evangelist  showing  the  growth  of  our 
new  Territories.  On  account  of  the  war, 
the  prospect  of  the  Pacific  Bailroad,  and 
especially  the  extensive  discoveries  of  new 
mining  fields  in  Nevada,  Colorado,  and 
Idaho,  the  tides  of  population  pouring  into  j 


those  Territories  are  such  as  have  never  had 
a  parallel,  except  in  the  early  excitement 
about  the  gold  fields  in  California. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1801,  Rev.  A.  E.  White 
located  himself  at  Carson  City  ;  and  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  people  and  the  pros¬ 
pective  great  wealth  of  the  Territory  soon 
began  to  impress  him  deeply.  The  follow¬ 
ing  letters  express  his  views  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  field.  If  his  estimates  are  high¬ 
er  than  we  would  make,  we  must  remember, 
nevertheless,  that  they  are  made  by  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Gospel  who  speaks  carefully  and 
from  thorough  knowledge: 

In  response  to  Mr.  White’s  appeal  Rev. 
S.  P.  Webber,  of  Indiana,  was  sent  to  his 
aid  in  June,  and  Rav.  D.  H.  Palmer,  and 
Rev.  W.  W.  Macomber  in  July.  These  four 
now  constitute  the  Presbytery  of  “Washoe,” 
recently  established.  Mr.  White  says  : 


I  feel  that  when  I  write  to  you  as  things 
are  in  this  territory,  that  my  statements  are 
regarded  as  exaggerated — the  product  of 
excitement — but,  believe  me,  we  had  better 
neglect  any  other  field  in  the  world  than 
this.  The  wealth  is  here — untold.  If  we 
could  concentrate  our  best  talent  here  for 
the  next  two  years,  if  our  Church  would  on¬ 
ly  seize  these  sources  of  influence  now  offer¬ 
ed  her,  she  could  in  a  short  time  be  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  place  a  man  in  every  village  on 
the  Pacific  slope,  and  sustain  him  there. 

I  would  not,  knowingly,  ask  any  one  to 
leave  a  higher  for  a  lower  field  of  useful¬ 
ness,  but  the  fact  is,  the  man  who  preaches 
the  Gospel  successfully  in  Virginia  City 
will  occupy  a  mount  of  privilege  in  more 
3enses  than  one.  He  will  exert  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  most  active  and  intensi- 
Sed  mind  in  the  world.  He  will  plant  the 
fcrath  in  the  very  foundations  of  a  community 
which  is  to  grow  ere  long  into  one  of  the 
very  wealthiest  States  in  the  Union.  He 
will  do  much  to  sanctify  a  power  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  every  providential  indication, 
will,  in  a  few  years,  be  felt  round  the  globe. 

Everything  here  indicates  wealth  beyond 
any  statements  yet  published.  We  now  ship 
every  day  an  average  in  bullion  of  $35,000, 
and  often  double  that.  One  mill  alone  sent 
off  $40,000  in  five  days,  and  never  were  im¬ 
provements  progressing  with  such  rapidity 


as  now. 

Discoveries  are  being  made  daily.  Mines 
j  are  opening,  and  those  worked  the  longest 
are  increasing  in  richness,  and  the  ledges 
are  widening  as  they  descend  into  the  earth. 
The  other  day  I  visited  four  or  five  mines, 
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and  never ’before  did  I  have  such  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  wealth  hoarded  away  in  these 
mountains.  It  is  beyond  description,  and 
makeB  one  feel  that  either  Providence  in-  i 
tends  these  treasures  to  remain  undisturbed 
by  man,  or  that  the  final  day  for  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  all  things  is  very  distant. 

Shall  we  plant  our  Churches  here  upon 
these  hills,  underlined  with  silver  and  with 
gold,  and  where  we  Bhall  command  the 
means  o!  sending  the  Gospel  round  the 
world,  or  shall  we  let  the  favored  opportu¬ 
nity  pass  from  us  forever  ?  Not  a  moment 
is  to  be  lost;  what  we  do  we  must  do  now. 
Everyday  these  streams  of  affluence  are 
turned  from  us,  and  they  will  recede  with 
increased  rapidity.  Gome  and  help  us.  Come 
and  strengthen  oar  hands  by  prudent  coun¬ 
sels  and  earnest  prayer.  Perishing  multi¬ 
tudes  cry  to  you  to  come.  These  little 
churches  almost  overwhelmed,  stretoh  their 
hands  forth  towards  you  for  the  bread  of  life, 
aud  many  a  bleeding  heart  which  has  wan¬ 
dered  away  from  the  fold  into  these  deserts, 
turns  longingly  to  you  for  aid.  Again,  dear 
brother,  I  plead  with  you  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  our  Zion,  do  not  neglect  ns.  Send 
us  men,  send  them  without  delay,  send  them 
now. 

Below  we  give  the  impressions  of  Mr. 
Webber  about  the  field  of  labor  Virginia 
City  presents.  It  is  his  second  letter  from 
Nevada: 

I  may  have  before  spoken  of  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  following  your  suggestion  of 
placing  a  man  over  all  the  three  places  of 
Virginia,  Gold  Hill,  and  Silver  City.  Bro¬ 
ther  Palmer  is  located  at  Virginia,  where 
doubtless  they  will  at  once  give  him  a  fine 
living,  say  $3,000  or  $3,500.  Their  city 
wears  considerable  of  a  metropolitan  as¬ 
pect,  and  the  Church  there  having  been 
nursed  by  Brother  White  to  a  self-sustain¬ 
ing  state,  they  utterly  refuse  to  yield  him 
for  the  purpose  of  building  up  some  other 
Church.  They  deem  their  enterprise  de¬ 
mands  all  the  time  of  their  minister.  The 
time  to  have  half  the  time  was  when  Bro¬ 
ther  White  was  building  them  up.  Since 
they  are  able  to  pay  for  a  minister’s  entire 
time,  we  would  not  deny  them  if  we  could. 

Mr.  Palmer,  after  it  became  settled  that 
he  was  to  remain  in  Virginia  City,  wrote  as 
follows: 

Our  Sabbath  services  are  two — 11  A.  M. 
and  7j  P.  M.  Our  congregation  numbers, 
I  should  think,  150,  and  is  increasing.  Al¬ 
ready  the  Court-room  which  we  occupy  is 
rather  strait  for  us.  We  have  a  Wednesday 
evening  prayer-meeting,  started  by  Brother 
Webber,  and  attended  by  fifteen  to  twenty 


These"  are  mostly  praying  men,  of ^intelli¬ 
gence  and  influence.  I  seldom  have  known 
more  interesting  prayer-meetings  in  the 
East.  Last  Sabbath  reorganized  a  Sabbath 
school,  the  first  session  of  which  will  be 
held  next  Sabbath.  It  starts  under  very 
favorable  auspices,  and  the  interest  felt  in 
its  success  is  very  general.  Plenty  of  teach¬ 
ers  offer,  it  will  be  in  part  a  missionary 
school,  and  we  shall  aim  to  get  in  those 
heretofore  neglected.  Society  matters  also 
seem  prosperous.  They  hope  to  raise  a 
subscription  of  $500  per  month  to  meet  all 
current  expenses.  They  will  secure  a  lot 
during  the  Winter,  perfect  their  plans,  col¬ 
lect  materials,  and  in  Spring  erect  a  church 
worth  at  least  $25,000. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  we  were 
urged  to  give  due  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  California  field,  before  we  should  decide 
on  a  place  of  labor.  Placerville  and  Bedbluff 
were  especially  brought  to  our  notice,  and 
a  strong  desire  expressed  that  one  of  us,  at 
least,  should  remain  in  California.  But  I 
am  now  more  than  convinced  of  the  vastly 
superior  importance  of  this  field.  Send  all 
the  raen  to  California  you  can — but  by  all 
means  send  your  best  men  to  Nevada — and 
if  possible  send  them  overland.  And  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  men  who  best  under¬ 
stand  the  wants  of  this  field  and  its  impor¬ 
tance  a3  a  missionary  field  are  those  who  re¬ 
side  within  its  bounds.  I  think  there  i3  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  second  town  in  im¬ 
portance,  and  in  population,  on  the  coast. 

The  latter  is  recorded  at  15,000.  The 
activity  and  enterprise  of  the  place  arc  most 
intense.  No  Eastern  congregations  can  be 
said  to  embrace,  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
more  intelligence  and  culture  than  those  of 
this  city.  Unlike  most  churches  on  this 
coast,  we  have  working  men  of  energy. 
There  is  no  disposition  to  throw  the  exter¬ 
nal  or  material  interests  of  the  church  upon 
the  minister. 

While  I  remain  here  I  shall  require  no  aid 
from  you.  I  also  hope  eventually  to  be  able 
to  refund  what  I  have  received. 

Gold  Hill  and  Silver  City  are  near  each 
other,  and  not  far  from  Virginia  City,  and 
constitute  the  field  of  labor  of  Mr.  Macom- 
ber.  A  Church  was  formed  there  the  1st  of 
October.  Mr.  Macomber  writes  as  follows  : 

When  I  first  arrived  at  this  place,  viz  : 
August  15,  in  company  with  Bov.  Mr.  White, 
wo  secured  the  only  suitable  room  in  the 
town — the  Odd  Fellow’s  Hall,  as  a  regular 
place  o f  meeting  for  the  Sabbath  mornings 
at  11  o’clock,  paying  $5  each  time  we  occu¬ 
py  it.  It  is  an  inconvenient  room  in  some 
respects  for  our  purpose,  yet  the  best  we 
can  at  present  secure.  / 
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Silver  Uity  is  where  1  have  preach¬ 

ed  regularly  Sabbath  afternoons.  The  usual 
place  of  meeting  has  been  at  the  Theatre  or 
|  Town  Hall,  which  has  been  very  well  filled 
at  times.  The  number  of  Presbyterians  is 
sufficient  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Church. 
Though  it  seems  to  me  best  to  unite  the 
little  strength  in  this  place  with  Gold  Hill 
for  th e  present — maintaining  preaching  once 
a  Sabbath.  Silver  City  numbers  about 
1,200  inhabitants  ;  Gold  Hill  thrice  as  many 
and  many  times  the  wealth  and  business  of 
the  former  ;  yet  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  place,  I  have  not  quite  as  much  encour¬ 
agement  at  Silver  City  as  at  Gold  Hill. 
We  fiad  more  apparent  warmth  and  ear¬ 
nestness  in  religion,  and  quite  as  good  at¬ 
tention  here  as  at  Gold  Hill,  and  the  collec¬ 
tions  are  as  large.  We  have  a  weekly  pray¬ 
er-meeting  here. 

As  to  Mr.  Webber’s  field  of  labor,  in 
October  he  wrote  as  follows  : 

I  have  conversed  with  many  persons  from 
Beese  Biver  and  Humboldt  since  I  arrived 
here,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  leave  those  places  unsupplied  till 
Spring.  We  lost  by  not  having  had  men  on 
the  ground  here  early  last  Spring. 

At  a  later  date  Mr.  Webber  also  writes  : 
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“I  have  before  written  to  you  as  to  the 
probable  course  matters  wo  aid  take.  It  is 
now  a  settled  thing  that  I  shall  try  to  go  to 
Beese  Biver  (Austin),” — a  place  of  which 
Mr.  White  writes  as  follows  : 

I  shall  only  say  now  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  places  in  our  Territory, 
has  1200  or  more  inhabitant is  growing  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  has  unlimited  wealth, 
and  bears  the  appearance  of  permanency. 

To-day  I  procured  as  a  donation  a  lot  for 
a  house  of  worship,  and  a  lot  for  a  parson-  ' 
age.  I  preached  here  last  Sabbath  to  a 
large  audience,  and  took  a  collection  of  $25 
for  Sabbath  school  purposes.  The  school 
has  met  a  few  times,  and  I  find  about  ten 
Presbyterians  willing  to  work  and  anxious 
for  a  minister. 

Mr.  Webber  also  gives  his  general  esti¬ 
mate  of  our  Home  Missionary  work  in  the 
Territory  as  follows:  / 

But  I  suppose  we  shall  sadly  need  a  man 
or  two  more  for  the  points  in  the  Washoe 
Valley,  and  for  one  of  the  points  which  will 
be  unsupplied  after  I  go  to  Beese  Biver. 

The  country  here  is  barren  and  uninvi¬ 
ting,  but  yet  many  of  the  people  live  lux¬ 
uriously.  After  seeing  and  hearing  all  that 
I  have,  I  am  satisfied  that  at  this  time,  if 
you  send  us  on  men  as  we  need,  then  this 
territory  under  God’s  hlpssin  <r  will  be  cheap- 


I  ay  taken  possession  of  by  the  Church,  and 
j  aiod’s  glory  promoted  by  many  souls  being 
I  aved.  Continually  we  are  finding  good 
^nen  who  have  been  living  upright  lives 
'iere  in  this  Sodom,  and  who  are  ready  to 
senew  their  vows  among  God’s  people.  I 
jvas  a  little  surprised  that  a  dozen  men  were 
{bund  in  Gold  Hill  at  one  of  our  prayer- 
meetings.  The  more  because  of  the  fact 
that  two  political  meetings  were  in  full 
blast,  but  I  was  much  more  surprised  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  evidence  that  the  meeting  was  a 
precious  one  to  them.  I  did  not  conduct 
the  meeting,  and  so  had  a  better  opportu¬ 
nity  of  knowing  what  the  members  of  it 
were  in  themselves  capable  of. 

I  at  present  feel  greatly  encouraged  to 
1  believe  that  our  work  is  destined  to  be  great¬ 
s’  ly  blessed  of  God  to  the  good  of  this  terri¬ 
tory. 

The  wealth  of  these  mines  to  you  may 
seem  fabulous,  but  to  us  who  see  the  great 
quantity  of  silver  and  gold  in  bars  and  in 
circulation,  it  has  very  much  the  force  of 
sober  reality. 

And  it  is  my  impression  that  with  God’s 
blessing  (without  which  I  know  we  shall 
fail),  what  Bro.  White  was  prospered,  by 
God  to  do  at  Virginia  City,  can  be  done 
at  Gold  Hill,  Silver  City,  Austin  and  its 
suburbs,  Humboldt,  Aurora,  and  other 
places.  But  give  us  a  little  time.  We  will 
not  ask  for  men  just  now,  but  let  you  attend 
to  California  and  Oregon.  But  when  Spring 
comes,  and  we  see  the  tide  rising,  and  are  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  fact,  we  may  cry  to  you  to  launch 
out  a  few  more  boats  that  they  may  take 
the  flood.  And  if  we  cry  to  you,  we  wish 
you  to  remember  that  things  move  in  haste 
here,  and  a  month’s  delay  may  make  fiood 
(side  change  to  ebb. 


Letter  from  Nevada.  \.S/ 

Treasure  City,  Nev. 

‘  Sometime  since  1  wrote  briefly  frem  the  hearing  of 
1  the  ear  about  White  Pine  District,  Nevada.  I  am 
;  now  able  to  communicate  from  sight,  from  presence 
,i  and  frem  feeling.  A  very  far  out  of  the  way  moun¬ 
tain  region  is  it  where  new  and  marvellous  dfscove- 
j  ries  of  silver  havg  been  made,  and  whither  people 
<  have  been  flocking  as  buzzards  to  the  carcass.  So 
great  seemed  the  exodeof  people  to  this  new  Colora¬ 
do  that  after  a  late  visit  to  San  Francisco,  our  Church 
Extension  Committee  on  the  Pacific  requested  me  to 
visit  the  region  and  explore,  in  view  of  organizing  a 
■  Presbyterian  church.  In  furtherance  of  this  mission 
I  am  here  amid  this  wonderful  mountainous  region 
'  in  Southeastern  Nevada;  a  point  more  inaccessible 
could  not  easily  be  found  within  the  territory  of  Un- 
;  cle  Sam.  The  distance  from  San  Francisco  is  over 
six  hundred  miles,  one  hundred  and  twenty  by 
I  steamboat  to  Sacramento ;  two  hundred  over  the 
western  end  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  three  hund 

: 


red  by  stage. 

Pen  could  not  easily  furnish  a  just  conception  of 
those  three  hundred  miles  of  so  called  staging.  Not 
,  along  the  overland  stage  route,  with  goad  coaches, 
stations,  drivers  and  horses,  but  a  new  course  lately 
opened  over  immense  mountain  ranges,  and  wide  val¬ 
leys  in  rickety  vehicles,  drawn  by  mustang  ponies 
or  rat-like  mules.  By  necessity  we  were  compelled 
to  walk  up  the  mountains,  and  glad  to  walk  down 
them  to  escape  being  dashed  to  pieces.  Stopping 
places  few  and  far  between,  and  these  of  the  most 
rugged  and  primitive  character.  Dust,  worked  fine 
from  granite,  limestone,  scoriae  and  alkali,  and  all 
|  pervading  as  that  which  Moses  threw  into  the  atmos- 
!  phere  of  Egypt.  No  rain  or  dew  has  fallen  to  moisten 
it  since  June.  This  powder  gets  into  your  eyes, 
mouth,  and  nostrils.  It  penetrates  into  every  article 
of  clothing,  and  enters  each  pore  of  the  skin;  you 
ravel  in  dust.  Wash  your  dusty  hands  and  face  at 
the  far  between  alkali  springs  or  wells,  then  look  at 
your  palms  and  digits:  what  spotted,  streaked,  curi¬ 
osities  yon  will  seem  to  possess.  And  when  within 
the  new  city  your  condition  with  respect  to  dust  be¬ 
comes  rather  the  worse.  No  pavement  or  sidewalk. 
Dust  worked  several  inches  deep  in  the  street  by  the 
constant  passing  of  heavy  wagons,  frequent  gusts  of 
wind  and  no  house  as  yet  so  close  through  which  it 
does  not  find  pretty  free  passage;  thus  affording 
both  in  doors  and  out  the  constant  benefit  of  free 
;  dust.  The  inhabitants  declare  that  dust  is  healthy. 


a 


THE  NEW  CITY. 

Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth 
is  Mount  Zion.  Thus  sang  the  son  of  Jesse  concern¬ 
ing  a  locality  in  his  royal  city.  But  what  was  Jerusa¬ 
lem  with  her  hills  and  adjacent  scenery  with  respect 
to  grandeur  compared  to  the  location  of  this  Treasure 
City?  Few,  if  any,  other  towns  on  the  globe  are  posi¬ 
tioned  with  such  sublime  surroundings.  J  The  range 
of  mountains  near  the  summit  of  which  the 
city  is  being  built,  is  not  the  highest  in  Middle  or 
Eastern  Nevada,  he  city  is  a  mile  and  a  hajf  (9C03 
feet)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Standing  upon  an 
immense  stratum  of  bare  limestone  at  the  summit  Qf 
the  range,  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  town ;  turn  ng 
and  gazing  towards  every  point  of  the  compass,  the 
hands  are  involuntarily  lifted,  the  mouth  opened  and 
the  tongue  utters,  “These  are  thy  handiwork,  O 
Loyd  ”  Several  ranges  of  mountains  both  on  the  East 
and  West  of  where  you  stand  are  evidently  a  little 
higher  than  the  one  you  occupy.  They  seemingly 
warp  into  each  other  at  long  distances  as  to  entirely 
encompass  you;  and  if  there  be  in  you  any  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  divine  presence  and  goodness,  the 
exclamation  will  be:  “As  the  mountains  are  round 
about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about  his  peo¬ 
ple  from  henceforth  even  forever.” 


Wfl'  n  the  sun  rises  and  shines  through  this  trans¬ 
parent  atmosphere  upon  the  highest  peaks,  on  the 
summit  ranges,  down  the  sides  into  the  valleys  of 
:: these  mountains,  and  when  the  setting  sun  draws 
away  its  brightness  from  these  same  localities,  the 
beholder  for  the  first  time,  if  possessed  of  any  sensi 
bility,  is  ready  to  exclaim,  “Amid  new  scenes  in 
another  world  ”  As  the  moon,  a  few  n'ghts  after  its 
full,  begins  to  throw  its  weird  light  down,  down  these 
i  same  mountain  I  eights  and  into  the  deep  gorges,  the 


'  \ 

impressions  of  the  night  are  :  “  There  is  dreamland; 
]  the  home  of  song  and  mystery.” 

As  to  the  appearance  of  the  rising  city.  Were  all 
our  Eastern  architects  present  in  a  body,  the  first 
business  would  be  a  general,  hearty,  and  long  contin¬ 
ued  laugh.  Then  after  due  examination,  the  united 
declaration  would  be  :  “We  give  it  up;  these  diver¬ 
sified  styles  of  architecture  far  surpass  us.”  Alto¬ 
gether  democratic;  each  man  after  his  own  notion 
and  ability;  from  the  regular  framehouse  down  to  the 
clay  1  ovel. 


TREES. 

A  strange,  interesting,  and  very  important  fact  to  - 
these  new  and  far  off  city  builders,  and  almost  a  soli¬ 
tary  exception  to  Nevada,  there  are  on  these  mountain  'i 
ranges  and  stretching  up  to  their  summits,  various  | 
groves  of  white  pine,  balsam  fir,  red  cedar,  andmoun-  1  : 
tain  mahogany.  Some  of  the  white  pine  trees,  though 
somewhat  gnarlv  looking,  measure  three  feet  in  diam-  £ 
eter,  hence  the  designation,  “White  Pine  District.”  Fa, 
Two  steam  saw  mills  have  been  erected,  and  are  fur-  ['A 
n’shing  lumber  for  the  new  city  at  two  hundred  dol-  \ 
lars,  coin,  per  thousand. 

Vegetation  ceases  before  reaching  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washington,  New  Hampshire,  though  only  a' 
milehigh.  Here  on-a  mountain  a  mile  and  a  half 
high  are  pine  trees  three  feet  through.  Beautiful  as 
well  as  bountiful  compensations  are  often  found  in 
the  physiology  of  our  globe.  A.  M.  Stewart. 


[For  Tue  Evangelist. 

TEERITOSY  OF  NEVADA. — No.  II- 
Another  of  Or.  Kendall’s  Missing  Letters. 

Nevada  Territory,  Aug.  6th,  1864. 

Four  hundred  miles  more  iu  the  stage  f: 
coach  brought  me  to  Austin,  in  Nevada  Ter¬ 
ritory.  Nothing  of  interest  occurred  on  the  , 

journey  except  that  the  desert  grew  moie 
desolate  and  deserted,  the  streams  and 
springs  of  fresh  water  less  frequent,  and  the  ! 
mountains  higher  and  more  abrupt. 

Austin  is  a  mining  town— a  county  seat—  , 

'  situated  in  the  Reese  river  mountains  not 
I 'yet  two  years  old,  and  has  about  3000  uiliab-  | 
|  itants.  The  mountains  aro  full  of  silver.  A  j 
large  number  of  lodes  have  been  discovered,  r 
and  not  a  few  mines  have  been  opened  fai  ; 
|  enough  to  reveal  their  richness,  and  some  of 
|  them  have  -begun  to  bring  heavy  profits  to 
their  owners.  But  as  all  this  is  quartz  min- 
ing,  and  flfln  only  be  carried  on  successfully 
|  oftentimes  after  a  heavy  outlay  of  capital  m 
j  the  sinking  of  shafts  and  the  construction  of 
j  mills  and  machinery,  no  conjecture  can  be 
|  made  of  the  returns  which  these  mines 
!  would  make  if  they  were  all  worked  to  their 
j  utmost  capacity. 

I  To  this  place  one  of  our  Missionaries  came 


last  Fall.  He  gathered  a 'congregation,  or¬ 
ganized  a  Church — has  a  Sabbath  school, 


well  trained  choir,  and  weekly  prayer  meet¬ 
ing.  The  Sabbath  I  was  with  him,  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  the  court  house — where  they 
are  accustomed  to  worship— numbered  not 
less' than  125  or  150  intelligent  and  attentive 
worshippers.  It  is  a  promising  and  health¬ 
ful  enterprise,  and  must  be  sustained. 

The  case  of  this  Missionary  is  worthy  of 
note.  On  his  way  to  San  Francisco  several 
boxes,  containing  his  Library,  his  wife’s 
bedding,  table  linen,  &c.,  &c. ,  were  lost  at 
sea.  The  house  they  live  in  is  built  after 
the  manner  of  a  stockade,  with  upright  logs 
ot  into  the  ground,  and  consists  of  one  room, 
14  feet  by  17,  without  any  floor,  open  to  the 
roof,  which  is  made  of  three  layers— one  of 
small  willows,  the  next  of  grass,  and  the  last 
of  mud.  In  this  home  I  found  the  Mission¬ 
ary  and  his  wife  (and  beautiful  babe),  both 
well  educated,  reared  in  one  of  the  Middle 
States,  living  happily;  cheerful  and  hopeful 
of  the  future,  seeking  most  of  all  to  lay  foun¬ 
dations  for  Christ,  and  lead  sinners  into  His 
kingdom. 

From  this  point  Rev.  A.  F.  White,  of  Car- 
son,  who  is  also  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  the  Territory,  and  myself  took 
private  conveyance  to  the  “  Humboldt  Dis¬ 
trict,”  lying  Northwest  of  Austin  about  150 
miles . 

This  district  lies  around,  and  embraces 
four  ranges  of  mountains  West  of  and  par¬ 
allel  to  the  “Reese  River  Range.”  These 
ranges  we  had  to  cross,  giving  us  the  grand¬ 
est  possible  views  of  mountain  scenery.  For 
instance,  in  era  sing  the  first  East  range 
(the  ranges  number  from  the  West),  we  were 
rising  all  the  afternoon  by  what  is  called  the 
“Cottonwood  Canon”,  where  t‘ho  massive 
mountains  had  been  rent  asunder,  apparent¬ 
ly  to  let  a  diminutive  stream  pass  through ; 
their  bare,  rugged  peaks  standing  out  against 
the  sky  in  every  shape,  and  with  every  varie¬ 
ty  of  outline — more  .majestic  than. anything 
wo  have  yet  seen.  When  we  came  to  the 
crowning  ascent,  1000  feet  high,  it  was  so 
steep  that  the  sight  of  it  “demoralized ”  our 
horses  entirely.  They  made  a  feeble  dash 
at  it,  but  gave  up  the  attempt  in  utter  dis- 


i 


<• 


cleri- 


•agement.  I  did  not  wonder.  My 
jompanion,  wlio  was  the  responsible  par- 
soon  disappeared  over  the  crest  of  the 
iintain,  in  search  of  aid.  I  sat  in  the 
riage  till  8  o’clock  P.  M.,  when  I  packed 
3  of  the  horses  with  blankets,  carpetbags, 
,,  and  with  a  -water  keg  in  hand  (indis- 
asable  in  these  deserts),  and  a  few  crack- 
r  in  my  pocket,  clambered  up  the  rugged 
sent,  and  then  looked  down  into  a  dark, 
wiling,  and  crooked  ravine,  leading  out  to 
3  alkaline  plains,  which  I  could  just  see  in 
3  distance.  Down  this  descent  I  threaded 
f  way,  and  found  a  coal- pit-  at  o’clock 
M.,  and  a  cup  of  tea,  and  took  lodgings 


ac- 


the  ground  for  the  night.  At  eleven 


dock  Mr.  White  came  in  with  the  balance 
our  effects  in  charge  of  a  teamster  who 
d  gone  out  and  brought  in  our  wagon  with 
o  yokes  of  oxen. 

Alkali  Plains. 

The  next  day  we  had  a  new7  experience. 

3  had  to  cross  an  alkaline  plain  which  was 
re  desert.  With  tho  sun  pouring  down 
intensest  rays,  our  horses  toiled  through 
a  sand  ten  or  twelve  miles,  while  on  each 
le  the  sand  w7as  baked  and  crusted  over, 
,d  almost  a  pure  white,  but  not  a  single 
ee,  shrub,  plant,  or  leaf  greeted  our  vision, 
veil  the  sage  brush  wholly  disappeared, 
hen  wre  had  those  optical  illusions  which 
:e  common  on  such  desert  wastes.  We  saw, 
r  seemed  to  see,  beautiful  lakes  before  us,  J 
ad  on  either  hand,  whose  blue,  clear  wa¬ 
rs  seemed  to  tempt  our  thirst  and  lure  us 
award ;  but  as  w7e  approached  they  witli- 
lew  from  us  and  left  nothing  but  heated 
and,  or  wride,  smooth  beds  of  alkali.  Over- 
ome  with  heat,  covered  with  dust,  weary 
led  hungry,  wo  reached  one  of  the  towns  of 
Iijimboldt,  Saturday  afternoon,  glad  to  find  a 
dace  in  which  to  spend  the  Sabbath. 

Tlic  Humboldt  District 

Embraces  four’  principal  places  of  business. 
Jnionville  was  the  first  tovtn  we  reached, 
tnd  where  we  spent  the  Sabbath.  The  place 
ion  tains  300  or  400  people.  We  had  relig- 
us  services  in  the  school-house  both  morn 


lough  we  observed  that  the  places  of  busi- 

BI^I 


ness  were  open  all  day,  and  that  no 
ount  of  the  pressure  of  worldly  business  but 
apparently  from  the  force  of  habit.  Union- 
ville  is  unfortunately  divided  into  an  “upper 
town”  and  a  “lower  town”,  and  a  Church 
edifice  standing  midway  between  them  would 
but  poorly  accommodate  either  part. 

Monday  morning  we  visited  “Star  City”, 
which  is  twelve  miles  from  Unionville,  on 
the  same  side  of  the  mountain.  This  is  the 
largest  place  in  the  “District”,  and  is  doing 
the  most  business.  I  noticed  a  large  quartz 
mill  near  the  town,  which  must  give  the 
place  still  greater  prominence  till  the  other 
towns  are  furnished  with  like  facilities  for 
reducing  the  ore. 

Humboldt  City  is  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain,  about  three  miles  distant  by  air 
line  or  “tunnel”,  now  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction  ;  about  six  miles  over  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  twenty-five  miles  around  its  base, 
by  carriage  road,  the  route  we  took.  We 
spent  a  night  at  this  place,  and  found  sever¬ 
al  pleasant  acquaintances.  It  is  of  the  size 
of  Unionville. 

“Dum  Glen”  is  another  town,  of  about 
the  same  size,  lying  twenty  miles  distant 
from  Star  City,  across  the  plain,  and  at  the 
foot  of  another  “range.” 

The  mountains  around  these  towns,  like 
all  in  the  Territory,  are  very  rich  in  silver 
ore.  One  hundred  and  seventy  miles  in  this 
county  have  been  prospected,  and  been  found 
uniformly  very  rich.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  finding  valuable  lodes,  and  when  capital 
shall  flow  in  hither  for  their  development, 
and  business  in  tho  Territory  shall  revive 
again,  ast.onishing  results  will  be  reached — 
the  population  will  increase,  and  Schools, 
Churches,  and  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  will 
be  in  demand. 

A  Sand  Storm. 


You  have  heard  of  Sand  Storms  on  the 
desert.  We  encountered  such  a  storm  on 
the  open  plains,  between  the  first  and  second 
ranges.  In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we 
heard  the  thunders  rolling  behind  us.  We 
back  and  saw  heavy  black  clouds 


looked 


g  and  evening,  which  wert  well  attended,  hanging  over  the  mountains,  and,  in  the 


East  we  should  have  thought,  a  heavy  rain 


impending.  Instead  of  that  a  tempest  of 


wind  or  a  tornado,  lacking  the  water,  burst 
upon  us,  sweeping  down  from  tlie  moun¬ 
tains,  howling  over  the  plains,  filling  the  air, 
and  enveloping  us  in  a  cloud  or  whirlwind 

fof  sand.  Our  eyes,  our  ears,  our  lungs  were 
filled  with  it ;  bur  covered  carriage  seemed 
not  to  shut  it  off,  but  rather  detain  it.  We 
could  not  see  our  way — could  scarcely  see 
l  our  horses.  It  was  fearful  to  encounter 
such  a  storm,  with  no  human  habitation,  or 
rock,  or  tree,  or  wall  to  afford  us  any  refuge. 
Travellers  are  sometimes  caught  in  a  snow¬ 
storm  on  the  prairies,  and  perish  by  the 
cold.  But  we  had  intolerable  heat  to  en¬ 
counter,  and  thirst,  and  hunger,  if  the  storm 
continued  long  enough,  for  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  for  us  to  keep  the  points  of  the  compass, 
or  follow  our  path  except  as  we  gave  our¬ 
selves  up  to  the  instincts  of  the  team.  But 
as  the  sun  went  down  the  storm  subsided. 
>Ve  made  our  way  to  the  mountain-side, 
[found  a  spring  of  water,  pitched  our  tent, 
ethered  our  weary  horses,  made  and  drank 
our  coffee,  and  laid  ourselves  down  to — • 

‘  ‘  pleasant  dreams.  ’  ’ 

Sait  BcdU. 

A  writer,  not  long  since,  sent  an  article  to 
lone  of  the  leading  journals  of  your  city,  giv- 
ing  an  account  of  the  Mineral  Resources  of 
!  this  Territory.  Among  other  things,  he 
said,  it  contained  a  Salt  Bed  six  or  eight  feet 
deep,  covering  20,000  acres ;  and  that  the 

j water  would  fill  and  crystallize  in  any  covity 

made  in  it,  and  thus  replenish  any  “amount 

that  might  be  removed  for  the  purposes  of 


1 

r 


commerce. 


Tlie 


editors  of  the  journal 
aforesaid  refused  to  publish  that  part  of  the 
1  article,  because,  they  said,  their  readara 
could  not  be  made  to  believe  it !  Allow  me 
to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  the  writer, 
that  “in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit¬ 
nesses  every  word  may  be  established.”  I 
!  have  seen  that  salt  bed.  I  have  walked  out 
i  on  it  two  or  three  miles.  I  have  tasted  the 
salt.  I  have  seen  the  workmen  dig  into  it  to 
the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet.  I  have  seen 
large  quantities  of  it  gathered  up  for  mar¬ 
ket  ;  I  have  seen  heavy  wragon  loads  of  it 
drawn  away,  and  I  learn  that  it  supplies  the 
market  at  Virginia  City,  Austin,  the  towns 
of  Humboldt,  and  is  also  an  article  of  mer¬ 


chandise  in  Eastern  California. 

Let  me  describe  this  natural  wonder.  It 
seems  like  a  salt  lake,  nearly  dried  up,  lying- 
in  a  valley  between  two  ranges  of  the  Hum¬ 
boldt  mountains.  It  is  three  and  a-half 
or  four  miles  wide,  and  nine  miles  long. 
In  the  Spring  the  snows  melting  on  the 
mountains,  ’cover  this  bed  with  water  from 
six  to  twelve  inches  deep,  which  becomes 
fully  impregnated  wTith  salt,  and  leaves  af¬ 
ter  a  few  wreeks,  by  solar  evaporation,  a  bed 
of  pure,  clear,  clean  salt,  of  this  year’s  for¬ 
mation,  from  two  to  five  inches  deep.  Be¬ 
neath  it  is  a  hard  crust,  like  ice,  and  the  salt 
is  gathered  up  with  a  kind  of  hoe  ;  first  put¬ 
ting  it  into  long  ridges,  and  then  shovelling 
it  into  large  heaps  to  dry.  Immediately  un¬ 
der  this  apparently  icy  foundation,  wdiich  is 
nothing  but  an  older  and  harder  crust  of  salt, 
is  a  layer  of  stiff  clay — in  some  places  blue, 
in  others  of  a  reddish  cast,  six  or  eight  inch¬ 
es  thick.  Under  this  stratum  of  clay  are 
numerous  and  large  crystals  of  rock  salt, 
some  of  -which  I  hope  to  show'  you — beneath 
which  is  a  bed  of  rock  salt,  we  know'  not  liowT 
deep — six  or  eight  feet  at  least — and  yet  so 
full  of  brine  that  whenever  any  salt  is  thrown 
out  the  cavity  is  filled  immediately  to  the 
surface  with  w'ater,  which  at  length  crystal¬ 
lizes  and  leaves  no  trace  that  any  salt  had 
been  taken  away.  But  as  this  has  more  im¬ 
purities  than  that  which  is  annually  found 
on  the  surface,  there  is  little  occasion  to  re¬ 
move  it.  For  there  are  at  least  20,000  acres 
covered  with  the  first  quality  of  salt,  to  be 
used  before  we  need  resort  to  the  immeas¬ 
urable  quantity  which  lies  below'. 

This  salt  bed,  in  the  distance,  and  as  you 
approach  it,  impresses  one  straugely  with 
its  perfect  resemblance  to  a  lake  in  Winter, 
covered  with  ice  and  recently  fallen  snow. 
While  you  walk  over  it,  with  the  sun  pour¬ 
ing  down  on  your  head  unmercifully,  you 
cannot  but  v'ish  you  had  your  skates.  For 
though  this  year’s  formation  of  salt  was  still 
wet,  the  surface  was  nowhere  covered  with 
water.  Tho  snow-white  ridges  and  heaps  of 
salt  gathered  up  by  the  workmen  seemed  to 
confirm  the  illusion,  and  you  walk  about 
carefully,  as  if  in  danger  of  breaking  through, 
though  the  layer  of  clay  of  which  I 


,ve  spoken  is  so  soft  that  you  cannot  walk 
i  it  when  what  I  have  called  the  icy  cover- 
g  is  removed,  there  is  nowhere  any  lake  or 
ond  under  it  into  which  one  could  sink,  for 
le  bed  of  salt  underlies  and  supports  it 
,’oughout  its  whole  extent,  so  that  one 
ly  walk  on  it  as  securely  as  on  tho  neigh- 
>ring  plains. 

Sulphur  Beds. 

The  same  writer  also  spoke  of  a  Sulphur 
led  of  fifty  acres  in  extent.  I  visited  and  ex- 
mined  this  curiosity,  too.  The  sulphur  does 
ot  lie  on  the  surface  as  the  salt  does  ;  con- 
aqueiitly  it  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  its 
icact  extent.  In  the  top  of  a  mound  twelve 
r  fifteen  feet  high,  of  an  acre,  perhaps,  an 
pening  had  been  made  to  the  depth  of  five 
jet,  in  a  bank  or  bed  of  sulphur — the  deep- 
i  the  purer.  Many  similar  mounds  are 
rand  within  a  mile,  with  similar  surface  in- 
ications  of  like  deposits.  Various  other 
penings  have  been  made,  not  only  in  the 
lounds,  but  on  the  plains  around,  which 
■eate  a  fair  presumption  that  a  bed  of  sul¬ 
fur  lies  near  the  surface,  at  this  point,  osf 
mown  depth — extending  over  not  only 
ri  but  more  than  one  hundred  acres. 

Mineral  Springs. 

.  Thero  is  a  succession  of  Mineral  Springs 

fis  Territory,  extending  thirty  or  forty 
),  by  the  mountain-side,  along  the  Car- 
galley.  We  visited  them  at  two  or  three 
the  most  important  points.  At  one  locality 
T visited,  they  were  called  “Steamboat 
h'ings”,  because,  at  one  place,  water  and 
jam  are  thrown  out  in  a  kind  of  pulsating 
ufi,  like  the  puffing  of  a  steamboat.  are" 
o  found  a  series  of  springs,  twenty  or  tb.Lv 
^number,  stretching  along  a  mile  or  two  :  t 
>  base  of  the  hills,  breaking  through  the 
:face  and  overflowing  the  deposit,  which 
)the  accumulations  of  centuries  had  be¬ 
ne  several  feet  in  depth,  and  which  cover- 
|  several  acres  in  the  valley.  Some  of 
iese  springs  are  three  or  four  feet  in  depth 
id  breadth.  In  some  of  them,  especially 
to  largest,  the  water  was,  boiling  hot ;  in 

te  of  them  could  I  hold  my  hand,  even 
a  moment.  Interspersed  with  them,  at 
^tervals,  may  be  found  cold  springs  ;  but 
ley 'evidently  have  another  source  for  they 
avA;  no  unusual  mineral  ingredients. 
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I  visited  these  springs  at  another  point ! 
near  Carson  City,  where  a  great  quantity  of 
hot  water  is  thrown  out.  Hero  I  took  an  ex¬ 
cellent  warm  bath,  and  found  facilities  to 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  bathers ; 
and  in  this  dry  country  especially,  bathing  | 
is  a  great  luxury. 

I  found  no  chemical  analysis  of  these  wa¬ 
ters  ;  and  though  they  are  popularly  called 
Sulphur  Springs,  I  am  satisfied  that  Soda  is 
the  largest  ingredient.  I  saw  three  or  four 
!  public  houses  fitted  up  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  invalids,  and  in  them  I  found  the 
emaciated,  the  pale,  the  lame,  and  the  sick, 
t  They  may  have  obtained  benefit  from  the 
i  medicinal  qualities  of  the  water ;  but  as 
!  those  qualities  had  not  been  accurately  as¬ 
certained  or  measured  in  anyway,  the  appli¬ 
cation  seems  to  have  been  at  random,  andj 
the  benefit,  I  should  suppose,  would  bo  onlj 

occasional.  ,  . . .  _  .  Jit  Kendall. 

IDAHO  AND  ARIZONA.' 

Postscript  of  Rev  Dr.  leadall. 

There  are  two  other  fields  of  which  I  have 
.spoken  only  incidentally,  I  believe,  but 

Ipf  which  I  have  learned  a  good  deal  in  my 
ourney,  and  concerning  which  a  few  words 
more  will  close  this  series  of  letters. 

Idaho  Teeiotoky,  by  old  acts  of  Congress, 
embraced  all  the  section  of  our  country  Ira 
tween  Dakotah  on  the  East  and  Oregon  on! 
tho  West,  nearly  equally  divided  by  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Range,  and  equal  to  seven 
States  of  the  size  of  New  York.  By  an  act 
of  the  last  Congress  the  Eastern  portion 
was  constituted  the  Territory  of  Montana, 
the  Western  portion  retaining  the  original 
designation  Idaho.  Both  are  rich  in  gold. 

Strike  directly  North  from  Salt  Lake 
City  to  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Hall,  and 
then  turn  slightly  to  the  northeast,  and  at 
about  400  or  450  miles  from  Salt  Lake  you 
reach  “Bannock  City,”  “Virginia  City,” 
and  other  places  in  the  gold  district  of  Mon¬ 
tana.  The  deposits  are  very  rich,  but  their 
extent,  as  thus  f ar;  developed ,  has  not  justi¬ 
fied  the  immense  immigration  during  the 
Summer  past.  These  mines  are  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Missouri  river,  250  miles  above 
Fort  Benton,  to  which  steamers  can  run  in 
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A  MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE  BEYOND 

THE  ROCKIES 


HE  fifth  annual 
conference  o  f 
the  Seventh 
Missionary  De¬ 
partment  m  e  t 
in  Boise,  May 
1st  to  5th.  Al¬ 
though  not  so 
large  as  some 
previous  gath¬ 
erings,  the  con¬ 
ference  lacked 
nothing  in 
spirit  and  value. 
There  was  lit¬ 
tle  theorizing  or  scattering  talk,  but  a 
wealth  of  suggestion  and  questioning 
based  upon  actual  experience. 

In  addition  to  everything  else,  the 
conference  was  an  historic  occasion  be¬ 
cause  it  marked  the  return  of  Bishop 
Tuttle  to  the  place  where  he  had  spent 
some  of  the  first  months  of  his  episco¬ 
pate,  to  observe  the  fortieth  anniversary 
of  his  consecration  and  to  share  in  lay¬ 
ing  the  corner-stone  of  the  Bishop  Tut¬ 
tle  Church  House,  connected  with  St. 
Michael’s  Cathedral.  Bishop  Eunsten’s 
energetic  policy  of  Church  extension  in 
the  District  of  Boise  has  found  no  more 
wise  and  useful  expression  than  this 
house.  It  will  be  a  centre  for  diocesan 
and  parish  work  and  it  commemorates 
in  a  worthy  way,  while  God  still  spares 
him  to  the  Church,  the  heroic  pioneer 
service  of  the  present  Presiding  Bishop. 

Forty  Years  After 

Bishop  Tuttle  was  accompanied  by  the 
Rev.  G.  B.  D.  Miller  and  Mrs.  Miller, 
who  journeyed  with  him  across  the 
plains  to  Salt  Lake  immediately  after 
his  consecration  in  1867,  and  then  pushed 
on  nearly  500  miles  further  into  the 
practically  unknown  interior  Northwest. 
Bishop  Tuttle  and  Mr.  Miller  found 
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perhaps  1,500  people.  They  returned  this 
month  to  find  it  a  well-built,  progressive 
city  of  20,000.  When  the  bishop  first 
came  to  Idaho  there  were  but  four  com¬ 
municants  of  the  Church  in  the  present 
state.  He  returned  to  be  greeted  by 
crowded  congregations  of  loyal  Church 
people.  He  and  Mr.  Miller  could 
scarcely  walk  a  block  along  Boise’s  busy 
main  street  without  being  halted  by 
some  friend  eager  to  talk  over  the  old 
days. 

The  members  of  the  conference  counted 
themselves  fortunate  in  being  permitted 
to  share  in  such  an  occasion.  Besides 
Bishops  Tuttle  and  Funsten  there  were 
present  Bishops  Wells,  Keator,  Spald¬ 
ing  and  Scadding,  and  delegates  from 
California.  Oregon,  Sacramento,  Olym¬ 
pia,  Spokane,  Salt  Lake  and  Boise.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  no  delegates  appeared  from 
Los  Angeles,  Arizona  or  New  Mexico. 
The  roll  call,  including  as  it  did  Alaska, 
Honolulu  and  the  Philippines,  indicates 
something  of  the  large  inclusiveness  and 
magnificent  distances  of  the  Seventh 
Department.  The  Rev.  William  Cabell 
Brown,  d.d._,  and  Mr.  John  W.  Wood 
came  on  from  the  East  to  represent  the 
Board  of  Missions  and  were  given  all 
the  privileges  of  delegates. 

The  opening  service  was  held  in  St. 
Michael’s  Cathedral  on  the  morning  of 
May  1st.  Bishop  Tuttle  preached  a  ser¬ 
mon,  founded  on  the  incident  recorded 
in  Gen.  xxvi.  18,  recalling  some  of  the 
early  struggles  of  the  Church  and  her 
constant  endeavor  to  be  true  to  the 
Faith  and  to  the  Bible.  Then,  turning 
to  more  personal  matters,  he  recalled 
how,  in  October,  1867,  he  had  first  come 
to  Boise  and  had  officiated  in  old  St. 
Michael’s,  the  only  church  in  his  entire 
field  of  Utah,  Idaho  and  Montana. 

A  Woman's  Meeting 

The  early  hours  of  the  afternoon  were 
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See  page  447 


MAIN  STREET,  BOISE,  AS  BISHOP  TUTTLE  AND  MR.  MILLER  FIRST  KNEW  IT 
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ordinary  Summers:  Tliey  arc  also  reached ' 
by  emigrant  trains  turning  northward  from 
the  California  route  long  before  they  reach 
Salt  Lake  ;  and  but  for  the  hostile  Sioux  in 
the  north  would  be  easily  accessible  from 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

The  Idaho  mines  are  reached  by  turning 
northwest  from  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Hall 
just  mentioned.  These  mines  have  been 
longer  known  than  those  in  Montana.  The 
“  Salmon  river  mines,”  of  which  we  used  to 
hear  so  much,  are  in  the  center  of  this  Ter¬ 
ritory,  and  are  nearly  exhausted.  But  the 
I  present  mining  districts  are  the  ‘  ‘  Boise 
I  Basin”  lying  about  Fort  Boise  on  the  Boise 
river,  and  Owghee  district.  The  principal 
.  mining  towns  in  the  Basin  are  Boise  City, 
which  will  probably  be  made  the  Capital  of 
the  Territory,  and  Idaho  City  about  thirty- 
five  miles  distant.  This  latter  city  was  also 
J  called  “Bannock,”  leading  to  great  confu- 
j]  sion  at  the  East,  because  what  was  descrip- 
|  five  of  this  “  Bannock  ”  -was  not  necessarily 
so  of  the  “Bannock”  of  Montana;  but  this 
confusion  will  now  be  avoided  as  there  is  no 
longer  but  one  “  Bannock,”  but  let  all  read¬ 
ers  remember  that  what  was  the  West  Ban¬ 
nock  is  now  called  Idaho  City. 

Owghee  district  is  a  more  recent  discov- 
efy.  It  lies  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
Territory.  The  principal  towns  are  “  Ow¬ 
ghee,”  “  Silver  City,”  and  Booneville.  This 
district  yields  both  gold  and  silver.  The’ 
distance  from  Boise  City  is  about  ninetj 
miles.  * 

A  drawback  to  the  most  successful  mining 
in  this  Territory  is  the  want  of  water.  The 
mines  are  unquestionably  rich,  and  fortunes 
have  been  and  would  be  very  easily  made  if 
the  streams  were  more  numerous  or  larger. 
Ben.  Holladay,  Esq.,  of  Neiv  York,  has  a 
semi-weekly  line  of  stages  from  Salt  Lake 
City  to  the  mining  regions  of  both  Montana 
and  Idaho,  and  in  the  latter  case  running 
through  to  Walla  Walla  on  the  Columbia 
river,  750  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  thus 
affording  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from 
the  mines  ’by  way  of  the  north  as  well  as 
the  south.  Several  persons  were  on  this 
steamer  on  their  way  to  the  “States”  who 
came  via  Walla  Walla  and  Portland,  Oregon, 
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who,  but  for  trouble  with  the  Indians  on  the  1  1 

plains,  would  have  gone  across  by  stage. 

The  Idaho  mines  are  also’reached  by  trains  J 
from  Bed  Bluff,  Cal.,  450  miles  from  the 
“Humboldt”  District.  “Wells,  Fargo  & 

Co.’s  Express,”  I  believe,  goes  by  the  latter 
route.  In  Montana  and  Idaho  we  have  as 
yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  one  Presbyterian 
minister,  our  exploring  missionary,  from 
whom  we  shall  doubtless  learn  more  and 
more  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  field. 

Arizona, 

as  you  know,  is  a  long,  silver-bearing  strip 
of  land,  lying  between  Nevada  and  Utah  on 
the  north  and  Mexico  on  the  south.  It  is  |  | 
undoubtedly  rich  in  minerals,  but  the  coun¬ 
try  as  yet  is  difficult  of  access,  and  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  Summer  very  trying  to  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Northern  constitutions.  The  Colorado 
river  runs  through  this  Territory,  and  from  ' 
being  fed  by  such  fine  streams  as  the  Green 
and  Grand  rivers  it  would  seem  that  it  ought 
to  be  accessible  to  light  steamers  800  or  1000  ; 
miles,  alss  some  had  fondly  believed  ;  but  the 
evaporation  caused  by  the  river  passiug  so 
far  over  the  dry  and  sandy  plains  is  so  great 
that  probably  400  or  500,  and  that  at  the 
most  favorable  seasons  of  the  year,  is  the  full  I 
extent  of  navigation.  Were  it  otherwise, 
the  centre  of  the  great  desert  basin  of  our 
coutiueut  would  be  most  accessible  by  way 
of  the  Colorado  river,  and  Balt  Lake  City 
would  be  within  250  or  300  miles  of  steam-  . 
boat  navigation. 

Most  of  tlxe  inhabitants  of  this  Territory, 
as  nearly  as  1  can  learn,  are  Mexicans  and 
Indians.  There  is  scarcely  any  United 
States  or  Protestant  population,  and  there¬ 
fore  little  demand  for  our  distinctive  labors 
as  a  Home  Missionary  Committee.  I  cannot 
close  this  letter  without  expressing  my  pro¬ 
found  gratitude  for  the  good  hand  of  God 
on  me  in  all  my  journey.  If  after  a  few  days 
more  I  shall  be  permitted  to  arrive  safely  in 
New  York,  I  shall  be  able  to  say  that  God 
has  carried  me  safely  through  “perils  of 
waters  ” — the  rivers  and  swollen  mountain 
streams  more  perilous  than  the  ocean  ;  ‘  per-  j 
lis  of  robbers  ’’—the  Indians,  who  are  a  ter¬ 
ror  on  the  plains  ;  and  “  perils  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  ’’--ascending  and  descending  precipitous  • 
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mountains  ;  and  that  no  harm  lias  befallen 
me,  no  accident  has  occurred  to  any  mode  of 
conveyance  I  iiave  liad  that  endangered  the 

Life  of  any,  since  our  fearful  collision  on  the  f 
Mississippi ;  and  that  I  have  not  been  detain- 
ed  from  the  prosecution  of  my  labors  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  hour  oi  gjflkaess.  For  such  Providential 
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interposition  I  desire  to  renum  i— 

thanks  to  Almighty  God,  “Whose  we  are, 
and  Whom  we  serve.”  H.  Kendall.  | 
Hie  New  and  Mineral-bearing  TeriitorieB.  — 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  Committee,  three  missionaries  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  Colorado  Territory,  and  one  to 
Idaho  Territory,  Wo  have  two  Churches 
in  Colorado  already — at  Central  City  and 
Black  Hawk,  and  so  many  other  points  of 
growing  importance  in  the  Territory,  and 
bo  many  new  Companies  are  now  forming 
in  cities  at  the  East  that  it  was  thought  ad¬ 
visable  to  send  a  force  of  not  lees  than  three 
men  into  the  Territory  at  ocoe. 

The  multitudes  flocking  to  Idaho  at  the 
present  time  make  it  imperative  to  send 
with  them  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The 
Committee  are  waiting  a  favorable  response 
to  send  into  that  Territory,  an  excellent 
brother,  in  addition  to  the  one  already 
appointed.  Two  missionaries  are  needed  in 
that  Territory  as  much  as  one,  for  it  ia  di¬ 
vided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  i 
Bierra  or  Great  Range  of  the  Rooky  Moun¬ 
tains.  One  missionary  on  each  side  can  in¬ 
form  the  Committee  and  the  Churches  at 
the  East  if  more  men  are  needed,  and  if 
they  are,  we  trust  the  men  will  bo  forth¬ 
coming  at  once,  and  that  the  Churches  will 
supply  the  means  necessary  to  send  them. 

Favorable  reports  have  just  been  received 

from  all  the  missionaries  in  Nevada  Terri- 

• 

lory.  They  are  full  of  encouragement  and 


ask  for  six  more  men  to  help  open^  the 


Montana  Territory.— The  Rev.  G.  G.  Smith 
writes  from  Virginia  City,  a  principal  town 
of  this  territory,  that  he  formed  a  church  on 
the  6th  Novemberfwhe  first  Presbyterian 
oongregation  in  the  Territory.  He  says  that 
another  year  will  bring  at  least  100,000  peo¬ 
ple  there,  and  perhaps  more,  and  urges  the 
need  of  more  zeal  in  supplying  the  Gospel 


to  the  territories.  Incidentally  he  remarks 
that  “Gold  is  being  discovered  in 'such 
masses  that  men  are  afraid  its  value  will  be 
decreased.  A  lead  has  been  struck  of  nearly 
solid  gold  in  a  crevice  five  feet  wide.  Such 

a  thing  was  never  known  beforerand  this  is 
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From  Nevada. 

BY  REV.  A.  M  STEWART. 

THY  KINGDOM  COME. 

It  has  been  coming,  and  it  does  come  when¬ 
ever  a  sinner  is  born  again.  “  The  kingdom 
of  God  in  you.”  It  comes  in  every  advance 
the  Christian  makes  in  holiness  of  life,  and  in 
each  saint  that  is  taken  home  to  glory.  The 
kingdom,  comes  when  an  additional  outpost  is 
occupied  by  the  soldiers  of  Jesus.  It  comes 
in  each  new  church  that  is  organized,  in  every 
prayer-meeting  started,  or  Sabbath  School 
gotten  into  working  order.  The  kingdom  has 
come  into  this  far  interior  region  of  mountain 
and  mineral,  where  so  lately  the  wandering, 
houseless  Shoshone  Indian  held  undisputed 
possession. 

WHITE  PINE  THESE  i’TERIAN  CHURCH. 

By  the  good  hand  of  our  God  upon  us,  a 
church  has  been  successfully  and  hopefully  or¬ 
ganized  m  this  wonderful  district,  seem- 
ingly  given  over  to  Mammon— a  Presby¬ 
terian  church  consisting  of  twenty-three  mem¬ 
bers,  with  all  the  officers  and  appliances  of  a 
working  congregation,  save  a  regular  pastor. 
Preaching  is  had  on  each  Sabbath,  both  in 
Treasure  City  and  Hamilton,  three  miles 
down  the  mountain.  In  each  of  these  places 
we  have  two  elders  and  two  trustees,  the  two  [ 
places  as  yet  constituting  one  congregation — 
White  Pine.  In  each  place  a  Sabbath  School 
has  been  prosperously  organized  with  very 
large  adult  Bible  classes  and  good  libraries. 

A  weekly  prayer- meeting  in  both  places  is 
well  attended. 

No  special  effort  has  as  yet  been  started  for 
the  erection  of  a  church  building  or  buildings. 
In  Treasure  Ci  y  we  worship  in  Broker’s 
Hall — a  building  erected  by  a  company  of 
moneyed  men.  In  Hamilton  the  court-house 
is  occupied  ;  both  quite  comfortable  places  for 
bolding  religious  service — that  is,  comfortable 
Gr  Ibis  region.  This  constitutes  the  fourth 
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Vesbyterian  organiz  itizn  within  the  vast  I 
’  territory  comprising  the  State  of  Nevada,  all 
ccomplished  through  our  Committee  on 
Iome  Missions,  and  all  still  under  its  foster- 
Dg  care.  One  at  Carson,  the  capitol,  and  at 
J  present  ministered  to  by  a  good  Congregation- 
/  alist  brother  ;  one  in  Virginia  City,  ■without 
j  pastor;  one  in  Austin,  also  vacant ;  and  now 
\  White  Pine.  Our  New  School  Committee 
|  has  undertaken  the  introduction  of  Presbyte- 
\  rianism  into  Nevada,  and  cannot  see  the  work 
fail.  After  the  consummation  of  the  Union, 

1  much  more  power  and  energy  can  be  thrown 
^  into  this  far  off  and  important  work.  But 
who  will  come  now  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
j  work  tlius  successfully  opened  in  this  great 
1  mining  centre  ?  My  own  mission  here  is  to 
terminate  after  the  last  Sabbath  of  September; 
i  then  by  an  arrangement,  on  to  California. 
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PECULIARITIES  AND  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THIS 
WORK. 

During  a  long  period,  when  judges  ruled 
in  Israel,  the  ark  of  God  seemed  to  be  itiner¬ 
ant,  and  the  pious  worshiper  often  hardly 
knew  where  to  find  it.  Church  organizations 
in  Nevada,  indeed  in  all  our  Pacific  mining 
regions,  have  a  somewhat  charactei  is  tic  appear¬ 
ance.  Oar  Methoiist  brethren  have  an  itin¬ 
erant  ministry  ;  we  have  an  itinerant  church. 
The  mass  of  the  people  are  itinerant.  When 
the  excitement  or  the  mineral  in  one  mining 
camp,  town  or  city  runs  out,  the  people  leave 
for  some  new  locality.  Hence  a  church  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  old  place  becomes  nearly  or 
altogether  extinct.  Oar  new  organization 
here  has  no  lease  of  permanenca  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  bat  with  fostering  care  it  will  live,  grow 
and  do  good  while  the  large  mining  interests 
last;  and  mine  operators  assert  they  are  hope¬ 
ful  for  many  years  to  come. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATE. 


The  effects  of  this  high,  dry,  light,  and  mar¬ 
vellously  transparent  atmosphere  have  been  a 
little  relaxing.  Yet  have  the  months  of  July 
and  August  been  with  me  a  season  of  more 
than  ordinary  labor.  The  regular  Sabbath 
service  has  been,  preaching  in  Treasure  City 
at  11  A.  M.;  go  down  the  mountain,  often 
walking  three  miles  with  five  hundred  feet 
•  descent  to  the  mile,  to  Hamilton,  at  2  P.  M.; 
meet  with  a  Bible  class  of  thirty  inquiring 
men ;  at  3  P.  M.,  preach  at  the  Court  House  ; 
then  up  the  mountain,  and  preach  again  at 
8  P.  M.  in  Treasure  City. 


From  tlie  Rocky  Mountains. 

BY  REV.  A.  M.  STEWART. 

Four  days’  vacation  were  spent  at  Lake  Ta¬ 
hoe,  on  the  borders  of  California  and  Nevada, 
nestled  away  on  and  in  the  Sierra  Mountains,  j 
Our  mission  at  White  Pine  ended  with  the 
last  Sabbath  of  September.  The  nearly  four 
months’  stay  in  that  strange  land  wrs  rugged 
and  laborious,  yet  full  of  interest — the  pleasure 
of  hopeful  toil, — and  it  was  left  with  not  a 
few  regrets.  Preaching  the  Gospel  in  regions 
entirely  new,  extending  the  kingdom  “into 
regions  beyond,”  has  in  it  a  satisfaction,  which 
to  be  realized  must  be  felt. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Supper  was  dispensed 
to  the  new  organization  in  White  Pine  on  the 
Sabbath  before  our  leaving,  and  thus  for  the 
first  time  in  all  that  vast  region  was  the  death 
of  Jesus  commemorated  according  to  his  dying 
command.  Previous  to  its  celebration,  twen¬ 
ty-one  persons  were  added  to  the  communion 
of  the  church.  The  season  was  one  of  ear¬ 
nestness,  pleasure  and  profit. 

DUST. 

If  this  material  ba  referred  to  a  second 
time,  it  is  because  of  its  prolific  abundance 
along  the  traveled  ways  in  this  rainless  land. 
The  amount  of  pulverized  alkaline  earth 
along  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
of  staging  road  between  Treasure  City  and 
Elko,  on  the  railroad,  would  not  bo  easy  of 
measurement.  It  is  the  great  inconvenience, 
the  choking  discomfort,  on  this  otherwise 
pleasant  journey.  When  hurried  through  on 
the  Jehu  stages,  no  one  could  tell  the  nation¬ 
ality,  the  color,  or  fabric  of  dress,  belonging 
to  the  traveler.  The  dust  could  be  scraped  off 
each  one  by  handfulls. 

RAILROAD  TOWNS. 

These,  aloog  the  Central  Pacific  Eoad  for 
five  hundred^miles  through  Nevada,  have  not 
sprung  so  rapidly  into  importance  as  many 
anticipated,  not  a  few  being  as  yet  only  stop¬ 
ping  places,  with  the  railroad  buildings  the 
only  ones  there.  There  are  no  settlements, 
nor  adjacent  mining  sections  as  yet,  to  afford 
increase  to  these.  Towns  cannot  exist  with¬ 
out  houses,  nor  houses  long  without  people. 
A  few  p'aces  are  slowly  growing  into  import-  i 
ance,  and  proffer  hopeful  mission  sta'ions. 

TRUCKEE. 

This  town  was  of  more  apparent  import¬ 
ance  last  year  than  now,  being  an  immense  j 
lumber  region.  From  here  were  drawn  nearly  j 


all  the  ties,  and  material  for  bridges,  station- 
houses,  &c.,  for  five  to  six  hundred  miles  of 
the  road,  stretching  far  into  the  treeless  re¬ 
gions  of  Nevada  and  Utah.  When  the  road 
was  completed,  the  demand  largely  decreased. 
Mills  stopped,  employees  were  idle,  many  have 
left,  and  the  former  bustle  of  the  place  is  no 
longer  seen.  Another  cause  for  present  dead¬ 
ness  no  doubt  is,  that  the  railroad  owns  half 
the  timbered  land  on  each  side  of  it  for  twenty 
miles,  and  Government  the  remaining  portion, 
save  what  has  been  settled.  All  owners  have 
forbidden  farther  trespass  on  the  timber. 

At  Truckee  we  left  the  railroad  and  took 
stage  for  Tahoe  City,  at  the  northern  extrem¬ 
ity  of  that  romantic  lake,  and  fifteen  miles 

from  the  cars.  A  stage  road  has  been  opened 
at  much  labor  and  expense,  and  leads  all  the 
way  up  the  Truckee  river,  which  is  formed  by 
tbs  outlet  of  the  lake.  A  more  delightful 
and  romantic  ride  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
in  a  world's  travel.  To  us,  who  had  been  for 
four  months  in  the  treeless,  rainless,  springless, 
grassleas  regions  ot  Nevada,  the  pleasure  was 
almost  overpowering.  'JLhe  river,  which  dis¬ 
charges  as  much  water  as  the  Schuylkill  in 
an  ordinary  stage,  is  followed  vp  the  fifteen 
miles.  The  waters  all  the  way  come  rushing, 
dashing,  foaming,  eddying  down,  whilst  the 
high  projecting,  ever- varying  mountains,  the 
enormous  pine  and  fir  trees,  with  considerable 
under-shrubbery,  the  autumnal  tinges  at  the 
close  of  September,  together  with  a  dreamy 
sunshine  hunting  its  way  down  through  the 
entangled  pine  boughs, — all  combined  made  a 
scene  of  solemn,  majestic,  sublime  grandeur. 

TROUT  RAISING. 

Ou  our  way  up  to  the  lake  we  stopped,  for 
half  an  hour,  at  the  only  tenanted  house  be¬ 
tween  the  railroad  and  the  lake,  where  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  Yankee,  within  a  grove  of  beauti¬ 
ful  young  fines,  and  where  crystal  fountains 
flow  from  the  mountain  side,  has  undertaken 
the  artificial  raising  of  spotted  trout  for  the 
market.  The  operations  weie  started  two 
Summers  since,  and  bo  has  now  houses  and 
ponds  of  two  year,  one  year,  and  three  month 
old  fish.  In  the  oldest  pond  were  hundreds, 
even  thousands  of  fi.-h,  about  a  toot  long,  and 
weighing  about  a  pound.  When  we  ap¬ 
proached  their  limpid  dwelling,  hundreds  on 
hundreds  of  the  beautiful  creatures  swam  to« 
wards  us,  and  struggled  which  could  get  near¬ 
est,  tame  as  chickens  hu  idling  around  their 
feeder  in  a  poultry  \ard.  It  was  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  sight.  The  man  is  certain  of  making 
money  by  bis  operation.  He  expects  to  sell 


several  thousand  dollars’  worth  next  season. 
He  says  fish  can  be  more  easily  and  cheaply 
laised  than  pigs  or  chickens.  His  fish  are  fed 
on  curd  of  milk  and  beet’s  liver.  We  left, 
wishing  him  and  his  family  abundant  success. 
Of  Lake  Tahoe  in  my  next. 


Libraries  for  Mining  Towns,  (yj 

T  -  .  ■ 

J  BY  REV.  A.  M.  STEWART. 

The  devil  always  has  a  fit  agent  ready,  to 
carry  out  each  and  every  scheme  of  evil-  In 
the  matter  of  selecting  and  appointing  officials 
suited  to  the  business  in  hand,  his  Satanic 
majesty  has  become,  by  long  and  varied  prac¬ 
tice,  a  thorough  adept,  in  comparison  with 
whom  Gen.  Grant  is  as  nobody.  It  is  thus 
that  so  few  of  his  plans  for  the  injury  of  our 
race  either  come  to  nought  or  fail  of  their  in¬ 
tention.  Did  the  children  of  light  use  but 
half  the  sagacity  and  discretion,  with  the  skill 
and  energy  practiced  by  the  evil  one,  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  righteousness  would  not  so 
frequently  cramp,  dwarf  and  fizzle. 

MENIA'jQ  TOWNS. 

These  strange  busy  hives  of  humanity  scat¬ 
tered  here  and  there  through  the  great  Amer¬ 
ican  Basin — in  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Colorado,  and  parts  of  California,  are 
still  multiplying  and  daily  becoming  of 
greater  importance  both  to  our  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  slopes.  A  more  distinct  reflexive  in¬ 
fluence  from  these  surging  centres  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  will  at  once  be  felt  on  the  completion  of  I 
the  0  /erland  P*ailroad.  Our  Christian  com¬ 
munities  have  much  more  at  stake  in  the 
miner  than  tae  amount  of  gold  or  silver  he 
may  chance  to  bring  back  with  him. 

The  populations  of  these  towns  and  districts 
are  peculiar,  sui  generis,  deeply  interesting, 
shrewd,  intelligent,  active  and  wicked. 
Man’s  gregarious  nature  demands  for  them  in 
each  town  a  place  or  places  for  evening  con¬ 
gregating.  The  miners  are  generally  without 
families  and  their  individual  accommodation 
for  passing  their  evenings  often  uninviting, 
and  cheerless.  Hence  if  a  cheerful,  and  com¬ 
fortable  place-  of  common  resort  be  found, 
where  without  intrusion,  their  leisure  hours 
mayr  be  passed,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be 
largely  occupied.  In  every  such  place,  Satan 
prompts  some  publican,  for  the  love  of  money, 
to  erect  a  large  saloon,  with  bar,  billiard  and 
gambling  tables ;  having  it  also  well  heated, 
lighted  and  seated.  This  becomes  at  once  the 
tabernacle  of  congregation  for  the  district ; 
and  with  what  results,  each  thoughtful  mind 
can  readilv  imagine.  -  _ _ 


FREE  READING  ROOMS. 

No  where  else  does  there  seem  to  be  such  a 
necessity  for  a  free  reauieg  room  with  Chris¬ 
tian  influences  as  in  oir  widely  scattered  and 
far  separated  mining  towns.  Eor  none  of 
these,  however,  was  I  able  to  find  even  a  be¬ 
ginning  for  so  desirable  a  result.  Were  such 
an  accommoflation  offered  in  each  mining  cen¬ 
tre  it  would  prove  a  rival  (S'ablishmert  to  the 
saloon,  and  be  filled  every  evening.  This  was 
the  decided  opinion  of  every  intelligent  person 
in  these  places  with  whom  I  conveised  on  this 
subject. 

Before  leaving  the  Pacific  side  a  general  un¬ 
derstanding  was  had  between  myself  and  a 
number  of  earnest  men  now  connected  with 
mining  interests  in  the  new  and  wonderful 
Treasure  City,  in  Nevada  ;  the  agreement 
being,  that  they  would  provide  suitable  rooms 
for  reading,  writing  letters  and  congregating, 
and  I  provide  the  library.  This  also  when 
accomplished  not  only  for  a  blessing  to  Treas¬ 
ure  City,  but  with  the  hope  that  the  good  ex¬ 
ample  would  be  followed  by  every  other  min¬ 
ing  town.  This  business  progress  's.  As  suit¬ 
able  books  are  obtained  they  are  .sent  to  Treas¬ 
ure  City  by  mail,  as  the  readiest  and  cheapest 
way  of  gpttiDg  them  to  that  far  away  and  in¬ 
terior  locality.  As  the  cost  of  a  library  suited 
t>  such  a  place  will  be  considerable,  those  de¬ 
siring  the  pleasure  of  assisting  can  have  the 
privilege.  All,  who  know  the  goodly  influ¬ 
ences  connected  with  the  free  reading  rooms 
of  our  various  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciations,  will  desire  to  share  in  such  a  work. 

In  every  help  sent  to  our  Pacific  slope,  the 
Atlantic  side  of  our  Continent  ha3  a  ten  fold 
interest.  “Westward  the  star  of  Empire 
takes  its  way”  may  remain  fine  poetry,  bifc 
is  truthful  no  longer.  As  the  star  of  the  East 
stood  when  watching  Bethlehem  ;  so  the  star 
of  empire  stands  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
tidal  waves  of  human  influence  will  ere  lingj 
from  accumulated  strength,  roll  back  from 
West  to  East;  vastly  augmented  in  power 
from  Japan,  from  China  ;  yea  from  every  land 
of  the  East.  Are  we  fitly  preparing  for  such 
wonderful  results  and  s:  near  in  the  future? 


bly  hoated  from  it?  internal  fires,  So  high  up 
are  we  that  the  pot  over  the  fire  boils  at  so 
low  a  temperature,  some  difficulty  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  thoroughly  cooking  meat  and  vege¬ 
tables  ;  and  even  the  fire  does  not  burn  with 
its  wonted  facility  under  the  pressure  of  heavi¬ 
er  air.  Light,  joyous  sensations  are  engender¬ 
ed— we  are  up  in  the  world— perchance  a  lit¬ 
tle  nearer  heaven. 


Two  Miles  High. 

Treasure  City,  Nevada,  July,  I860. 

Ear  away  here,  in  the  central  portion  of 
that  vast  and  generally  uninhabited  portion 
of  our  territory,  which  very  modern  Geogra¬ 
phers  call  the  State  of  Nevada,  we  are  perched 
on  a  spur  or  lopped-off  branch  of  a  great 
mountain  range ;  this  little  one  on  which 
Treasure  City  is  built,  being  two  miles  above 
the  Sea — as  high  again  as  Mount  Washington 
in  New  Hampshire,  on  the  which  our  New 
‘England  friends  think  themselves  so  elevated. 
The  air  here  is  so  light,  the  lungs  require  to 
be  expansive  and  expanded,  in  order  to  inhale 
sufficient  oxygen  to  keep  the  body  comforta¬ 


This  is  the  first  place,  off  the  Overland  Bail- 
road,  designated  for  a  visit  in  my  mission  of 
Church  extension,  west  of  the  Kocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  It  is  an  important  and  lately  discover¬ 
ed  mining  section,  called  White  Pine,  of 
which  something  was  written  during  my  run¬ 
ning  visit  last  Fall.  The  District  is  about  ten 
miles  square,  though  with  boundaries  not  well 
defined,  as  no  surveys  have  been  made  by 
U ncle  Sam  in  all  this  boundless  region.  Squat¬ 
ter  sovereignty  is  left  free  to  designate  boun¬ 
daries  in  the  most  capricious  manner. 

A  DUSTY  RIDE. 

Parallel  ranges  of  mountains  and  valleys 
stretch  far  Southward  from  the  Humboldt 
River.  Along  one  of  these  valleys  runs  the 
stage  route  from  Elko  to  Treasure  City,  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles.  In  making 
this  journey  one  gets,  in  modern  style,  a  taste 
of  the  grand  old  stage  coach  riding,  in  which 
our  fathers  felt  so  much  of  pride,  ease  and  dig¬ 
nity.  We  made  the  distance  in  sixteen  hours 
— speedy,  rough,  hot  and  most  magnificently 
dusty — not  with  our  common,  tame,  tasteless 
Eastern  article,  but  fine,  tasteful  and  penetrat¬ 
ing  as  that  sprinkled  by  Moses  in  the  air  of 
Egypt — an  impalpable  powder,  from  alkali, 
soda,  borax,  salt,  limestone  and  quartz. 

As  White  Pine  District  has  lately  and  sud¬ 
denly  become  the  great  representative  mining 
region  of  the  Pacific  side,  my  proposed  stay 
here  of  two  or  three  months,  will  afford  time 
and  occasion  to  write  of  many  matters  and 
things  which  may  be  of  general  interest. 

MINISTERIAL  EXCURSION. 

I  see  by  late  Eastern  papers  which  have 
reached  me,  that  our  Chicago  brethren,  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  School,  propose  a  Presby¬ 
terian  delegation  party,  to  be  composed  of 
a  hundred  ministers,  elders,  and  laymen,  in 
order  to  convert  this  entire  Pacific  side  by  the 
dash  and  eclat  of  a  large  excursion  pleasure 
party.  By  all  means  let  the  party  be  organ¬ 
ized,  and  the  pleasure  excursion  made.  Don’t 
fail,  Messrs.  Editors,  to  be  of  the  party.  Your 
pleasure  and  renown  will  both  be  thereby 
enhanced. 


Won’t  it  be  grand  ?  Don’t,  moreover,  fail 
to  make  the  alkali  dust-ride  from  the  Railroad 
to  White  Pine.  Being  the  only  Protestant 
minister  within  two  hundred  miles  of  this 
Treasure  City,  won’t  I  shout,  clap  hands, 
and  sing  on  the  arrival  of  said  delegation? 
Won’t  all  manner  of  wickednesses,  as  asham¬ 
ed,  hide  themselves  in  dark  corners  ? 

My  suspicions,  however,  are  that  Satan  is 
too  well  entrenched  on  this  side  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  is  too  old  a  Master  of  positions,  to  yield 
all  his  strong-holds  hereabouts  to  a  single  min¬ 
isterial  onset,  though  its  dash  be  never  so 
grand.  To  accomplish  all  this,  it  will  most 
likely  require  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a 
pull  altogether,  accompanied  with  prayer  and 
prolonged  fasting,  which  the  excursion  party 
might  be  unprepared  to  enter  upon.  Never¬ 
theless,  by  every  commendable  persuasive, 
urge  the  coming  of  the  party. 

A.  M.  Stewart. 

prom”  Nevada. 

BT  REV.  A.  M.  STEWART. 

FUNERALS  ASD  SERMONS, 


the  saint  in  the  calendar  of  the  Church. 
LIE  LIKE  A  TOMBSTONE. 


More  lies  are  told  by  inscriptions  in  our 
cemeteries  than  in  a  New  York  police  court 
What  enormous  lies,  what  horrible,  ruinous 
deceptions,  are  also  too  often  uttered  by  pro¬ 
fessed  ambassadors  of  Christ  over  and  about 
the  dead  ! 


“  E’en  ministers,  they  ha’e  been  fcenn'd 
In  holy  rapture, 

A  rousing  u:hid  at  time  to  vend 

And  nail’t  wi’  Scripture.” 

By  lying  prophets  the  soul  ot  many  a  one  is 
sent  kiteing  off  to  heaven,  whom  Christ  will 
never  likely  know,  persons  whose  whole  lives 
belied  the  Chrjstian  profession  and  character 
persons  from  whom  neither  earnest  word  nor 
action  ever  gave  the  least  indications  that  they 
were,  while  in  the  flesh,  on  Christ’s  side.  The 
blasphemies  of  Popery  on  this  subject  should 
not  be  enacted  by-  those  outside  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  lying  profanities  of 
j  making  saints  of  open  and  filthy  sinners  in 
life  has  become  notorious  at  the  funerals  of 
various  secret  and  other  so-called  benevolent 
societies. 


An  ancient  and  wholesome  maxim  was,  j 
11  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum ” — "say  nothing 
about  the  dead  but  good.”  Charity,  with  her 
generous  instincts,  prompts  that  when  one  is 
dead— laid  helpless  in  the  coffin,  a  freedom 
should  be  granted  from  earthly  strifes,  as  well 
as  earthly  censures.  It  may  be  lawful  to  givo 
the  dead  a  shaking  and  airing  in  order  to  vin- 
dicate  the  living.  On  no  other  ground  can 
Mrs.  Stowe  be  justified  in  dragging  up  to  light 
and  for  a  funeral  sermon  the  putrid,  debased, 
and  morally  loathed  carcass  of  Lord  Byron  ; 
and  thereby  so  to  stench  anew  the  nostrils  of 
the  living.  Was  it  needed  to  vindicate  his¬ 
tory  ? 

But  while  we  are  not  to  censure  the  dead 
without  the  fullest  occasion,  surely  by  the 
same  rule  we  are  not  to  praise  beyond  what 
the  plainest  facts  justify.  As  a  minister  of 
Christ,  commissioned  to  preach  the  simple, 
earnest,  living  truth,  I  have  never  yet  stood 
beside  an  open  coffin,  with  its  lifeless  tenant, 
whose  funeral  sermon,  as  the  term  is  generally 
understood,  it  was  my  desire  to  preach.  The 
first  funeral  sermon  proper  Is  yet  to  preach ; 
nor  is  an  earthly  occasion  likely  to  occur  for 
its  delivery.  Some  one  may  die  whose  life 
has  been  so  eminently  holy,  over  whom  a 
funeral  sermon  might  hesitatingly  be  ventured 
upon, — pressing  the  saintly  life  into  the  mem¬ 
ory  and  example  of  Christians,  and  enrolling 


FUNERALS  IN  WHITE  PINE. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  negative  dis¬ 
course  on  funeral  sermons,  your  correspondent 
has  become  quite  noted  for  bis  oft  preaching 
at  funerals  since  coming  into  this  wonderful 
mining  community.  Owing  to  the  unsettled 
condition  of  society,  and  the  ill- defined  legal 
te'nure  of  property,  deaths  by  violence  are 
sadly  common.  Prom  the  many  blasted 
hopes,  utter  wrecks  and  total  failures  in  life, 
suicides  are  far  too  common.  Deaths  from 
drunkenness  and  from  accident  are  of  almost 
daily  occurrence.  Deaths  from  exposure  and 
ill  accommodations  for  living  are  more  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  population  than  in  more  settled 
communities.  Death  also  find3  his  inroads 
here,  as  elsewhera,  by  ordinary  causes.  And 
although  this  conglomerate  of  twenty  thous¬ 
and  people  is  seemingly  farther  estranged 
from  God  than  any  the  earth  elsewhere  sus¬ 
tains,  yet  does  there  exist  a  very  general  desire, 
a  religious  feeling,  a  superstition,  a  something 
which  prompts  the  living  to  desire  religious 
services  at  the  funeral  of  oven  the  most  aban¬ 
doned.  BeiDg  the  only  Protestant  minister 
within  hundreds  of  miles,  calls  to  attend 
funerals  have  multiplied  from  every  side. 
My  custom  is,  if  possible,  to  go  and  preach — 
preached  four  times  at  four  different  funerals 
lately  in  one  day.  Never  preach  to  or  about 
the  dead,  but  always  to  the  living.  Was 


called  a  few  dajs  since  to  the  funeral  of  a 
noted  suicide,  about  whose  coffin,  when  I  ar¬ 
rived,  numerous  candles  were  burning. 
Preached  to  the  peoplo  of  faith,  repentance, 
and  a  judgment  to  como,  and  especially 
against  the  sin  of  self-murder.  At  the  funeral 

of  one  killed  in  a  pistol  broil,  inveighed 
against  the  cowardly  habit  of  secretly  carry¬ 
ing  deadly  weapons,  yet  knowing  that  a  large 
portion  of  my  audience  had  bowie  knives  and 
loaded  Colt’s  revolvers  in  their  pockets.  At 
the  burial  of  a  public  functionary,  who  had 
died  from  drunkenness,  preached  strongly 
against  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating  drinks. 
Yet,  in  these  and  every  other  instance  have 
had  an  attentive  and  most  re;pectful  hearing. 
The  seed  of  the  Word  has  thus  been  cast  upon 
the  waters  which  may  be  found  after  many 
days.  Not  a  few  have  thus  been  preiiched  to 
from  whom  a  hearing  could  have  been  had 
under,  perhaps,  no  other  conditions. 

An  old  Catholic  priest  has  for  some  time 
past  been  operating  in  these  diggings.  What 
the  ideas  or  orders  ot  the  Mother  of  Harlots 
are  about  burying  the  dead,  aro  not  fully 
known  to  me.  But  for  some  cause  the  irrev- 
erend  father  has  refused  to  attend  the  funerals 
of  quite  a  number  of  professed  Catholics.  In 
three  instances  have  I  been  invited  to  hold 
religious  services  at  their  funerals,  and  enjoyed 
thus  an  unexpected  opportunity  of  preaching 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  to  Catholic  assem¬ 
blies.  _  _ - - - - 

From  Nevada. 
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and  stupid  geographers,  concerning  the  Great  j 
Arabian  Peninsula  was,  that  it  was  not  merely  j 
a  wilderness,  but  a  desert ,  wholly  devoid  of 
vegetation  and  covered  with  rocks,  and  scoria 
with  burning,  drifting  sand.  With  these  im- 
Ipressions  I  read  in  Moses’  history,  that  when 
Israel  came  out  of  Egypt,  they  brought  with 
them  into  this  same  desert,  “  Flocks  and  herds, 
even  much  cattle.’’  And  after  forty  years’ 
sojourn  therein,  when  ready  to  cross  over  Jor-  ' 
dan,  instead  of  all  their  cattle  having  perished, 
the  same  historian  again  records  :  “  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  Reuben  and  the  children  of  Gad  had  a 
very  great  multitude  of.  cattle.” 

Now,  the  puzzle  was,  to  understand  how 
thos3  immense  herds  of  cattle  not  only  lived, 
but  so  greatly  multiplied,  in  such  a  region. 
Did  Jhey,  with  their  owners,  live  upon  manna, 
with  ah  occasional  feast  upon  quails  ?  Better 
information  instructs  us  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  territory  over  which  the  Israelites  jour¬ 
neyed  ar.d  encamped,  consists  of  the  same 
;  kinds  of  soil,  and  is  covered  with  the  same 
sp,jcio3  of  vegetation  as  most  of  the  Great  i 
American  Basin,  the  Artemisia — sage  bush — 
being  the  predominant  shrub  in  both. 

Experience  is  fti3t  demonstrating  that  Utah 
and  Nevada— vast  Territories,  larger  than 
Now  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania — are 
among  the  (jpest  stock-growing  countries  on 
the  globe.  Here,  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  not 
only  live,  but  thrive  and  grow  fat  all  the  year 
round,  without  a  handful  of  grain  or  barn 
feeding.  Flocks  and  herds  can  be  here  multi¬ 
plied  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  Shep- 
\herd  days  are  returning. 


IS  THIS  A  BARREN  LAND  ? 

The  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  the  fulness 
thereof ;  and  the  Lord  has  given  it  to  the  sons 
of  men.  His  command  to  Adam,  after  the 
creation,  still  hinds  his  descendants :  “Replen¬ 
ish  the  earth  and*sub.due  it.”  No  portion  of 
our  globe  but  has  some  peculiar  adaptation  for 
supplying  man’s  increasing  numbers  and 
wants.  Twenty  times  the  present  number  of 
inhabitants  can  be  luxuriously  supported  upon 
our  planet,  if  rightly  subdued.  This  “  Great 
American  Desert,”  as  tourists  and  geographers 
are  pleased  to  call  it,  will  yet  maintain  from 
its  own  productiveness  as  many  people  as  are 
now  in  the  U nited  States. 

STOCK  RAISING. 

An  item  of  sacred  history  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  was  to  me  a  long  and  serious  puz¬ 
zlement.  The  impression  received  from 
teachers,  Bible  commentators,  lying  tourists 


prairie  vegetation. 

A  grass  called  Bunch  Grass,  from  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  each  root  growing  in  a  separate 
clump,  is  a  favorite  pasture,  not  only  in  its 
early  Summer  greenness,  but  often  drying  on 
the  stock  in  July.  The  rainless,  dewless  at¬ 
mosphere  preserves  it  like  newly  mown  hay 
until  Winter.  White  Sage  is  an  abundant 
perennial  shrub,  about  two  feet  high,  oily  and 
pungent  in  its  Summer  greenness,  in  which 
condition  it  is  never  tasted  by  cattle  ;  but 
when  the  frosts  of  Winter  have  unfitted  nearly 
all  other  vegetation  for  grazing  purposes,  this 
plant  is  rendered  soft  and  palatable  by  the 
freezing.  In  this  condition  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep  become  very  fond  of  it,  and  as  an  article 
of  food  it  i3  healthful  and  nutritious.  The 
snow  in  the  great  valleys  never  altogether 


covers  this  really  pretty  shrub,  which  is  likely 
to  prove  of  as  much  money  value  to  the  im¬ 
mense  State  of  Nevada,  as  all  her  rich  silver 
mine3.  There  is  a  sufficiency  of  it  growing 
on  millions  of  acres,  as  yet  unreached  by  gra¬ 
ziers,  to  winter  all  the  cattle  in  the  Unit.d 
States.  Such  are  some  of  God’s  wise  provis¬ 
ions  and  wonderful  adaptations. 

DEVELOPMENT  SLOW. 

No  marvel  that  but  small  developments 
have  as  yet  been  made  in  stock-raising  and 
farming  in  this  boundless  region  of  unlimited 
mineral  wealth.  A  floating  population  has 
hurried  here,  with  the  hope  of  becoming  sud¬ 
denly  rich,  and  never  dreams  of  assuming 
the  slow  process  of  stock-raising  and  farming 
as  a  road  to  wealth,  though  both  were  never 
so  inviting.  A  different  population  must 
come  for  these  slower,  surer,  yet  more  profit¬ 
able  purposes. 

One  result  from  such  a  condition  of  things 
is,  that  everything  eaten,  worn,  or  used,  is  at 
a  price  so  exorbitant  as  to  make  the  ears  of 
every  eastern  house-keeper  tingle.  All  pay¬ 
ments  are  in  coin.  Potatoes,  fourteen  cents 
per  pound—  all  such  things  are  sold  by  the 
pound  ;  green  fruits,  fifty  cents  per  lb  ;  eggs, 
a  dollar  per  dozen,  and  so  on.  The  overland 
railroad,  being  such  a  Government-papped 
monopoly,  but  little  benefit  in  cheapening  the 
necessaries  of  life  has  as  yet  been  derived  from 
its  completion. 

From  Nevada. 


world  will  then  have  bean  fairly  looked  over, 
and  landmarks  everywhere  erected.  •  . 

GREAT  AMERICAN  BASIN. 


This  vast  region,  a  thousand  miles  in  diam¬ 
eter,  encircled  by  immense  mountain  ranges, 
with  no  river  running  out  from  it,  nor  yet  any 
large  body  of  water  within  it,  has  no  doubt 
been  made  by  the  Creator  the  great  treasure- 
house  of  minerals,  not  only  for  this  continent, 
but  for  the  globe  itself.  Gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  quicksilver,  bismuth,  antimony,  salt, 
soda,  borax,  sulphur,  coal,  iron,  marble, 
porphyry,  on  to  end  of  the  mineral  chapter- 
all  are  hidden  away  beneath  these  valleys 
and  under  these  mountains,  in  quantities  not 
to  be  exhausted  during  the  Millennium.  The 
Lord  has  wisely  scattered  what  we  term  the 
precious  metala,  so  sparsely,  in  veins  of  quartz 
and  other  rocks,  running  deep  into  or  through 
immense  ranges  of  rugged  mountains,  a3  to 
render  their  extraction  difficult,  slow  of 
process,  and  costly.  Were  it  otherwise,  the 
gold  and  silver  would  all  have  been  scrambled 
up  long  since.  Ordinary  observers  might 
also  walk  over  exposed  ledges  of  gold  and 
silver-bearing  rock  for  ages,  without  discov¬ 
ering  their  value.  The  richest  veins  are  often 
so  deeply  hidden  away  as  frequently  to  elude 
for  years  the  scrutiny  of  the  miaeralogist. 
Hence  the  special  vocation  of  the  prospector. 
This  vast  region  has  at  present  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  strong  of  these  truly  wonderful 
characters. 
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THE  PROSPECTOR. 

“  The  first  low  wash,  where  soon  shall  roll 
A  human  sea,” 

has  carried  with  it  a  tide  of  intense  interest 
ever  since  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  to  build  and  people  his  city  in  the 
land  of  Nod.  Classic  story  thi3,  since  the 
Argonauts  sailed  in  search  of  the  golden 
fleece ;  or  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims,  who  landed 
on  the  rock- bound  shore  of  New  England. 
During  the  three  centuries  of  our  country’s 
development,  the  Pilgrim  has  been  famous 
under  the  various  characters  of  “  Backwoods¬ 
man,”  11  Pmneor,”  “  Huntor,”  “  Trapper,” 
“Squatter,”  and  “  Goldseeker  ”  Nearly  all 
these  have  now  merged  into  the  “  Prospector 
evidently  the  last  of  his  race — the  strongest 
and  the  best.  When  this  marvellou=  region — 
the  Great  Basin  and  its  sui  roundings— has 
been  fairly  prospected,  the  occupation  must 
cease,  and  the  race  become  extinct.  The 


THE  GOLD  HUNTERS. 


both  soul  and  body.  They  are  wandering 
from  mining  camp  to  camp,  from  hill  to  hill, 
mountain  to  mountain,  aad  valley  to  valley  ; 
with  pick  and  hammer,  digging,  breaking, 
and  Hunting.  Singly,  or  in  twos,  or  fours, 
they  wander  where  white  man’s  foot  never 
before  trod,  and  return  enthusiastic  over  some 
imaginary  or  real  Eldorado.  They  are  always 
sure  of  “  a  good, thing,” — “  a  rich  strike,”  in 
tbe  immediate  future,  and  wear  out  their 
strong  frames  and  brave  lives  in  usual  pov¬ 
erty,  while  openirig  up  pathways  and  erecting 
hand-boards  to  wealth,  to  be  gathered  by 
feebler  and  less  deserving  men.  Their  lonely 
graves,  if  burial  they  get,  are  already  beneath 
the  snows  of  Idaho,  along  the  desert  moun¬ 
tains  of  Nevada,  and  by  the  scorching  rocks 
of  Arizona.  Their  numerous  deeds  of  self- 
sacrifice,  their  wonderful  feats  of  endurance, 
are  but  little  known  beyond  themselves.  I 
Their  rough  virtues  are  but  scantily  appre-  j 
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dated.  By-and-by,  however,  when  the  pros¬ 
pector’s  vocation  has  ceased  and  the  work  of 
exploring  is  ended,  when  each  rock  and  corner 
of  our  vast  territories  is  duly  measured, 
marked  and  labeled,  according  to  its  worth 
and  adaptation,  with  a  rude  inscription  over 
the  lost  prospector— then  will  somo  gifted  one 
write  more  intelligently  their  strange  story, 
and  poets  turn  into  song  the  helps  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  earth’s  advancement  from  these 
rugged  pathfinders. 

PROSPECTORS  IN  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

There  are  strange,  visionary  men,  who  have 
worn  out  nervous  systems  and  dyspeptic 
stomachs  while  forming  plans,  schemes,  and 
combinations  for  lifting  plodding,  jaded  hu¬ 
manity  out  of  gutters  and  1  ong-  worn  ruts.  Such 
have,  while  living,  been  usually  looked  upon 
as  cumberers  and  impraeticables.  But  of 
these  may  it  be  truly  said  and  sung  : 

11  Ye<fc  those  who  fall  in  fortune’s  strife, 
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Their  fate  we  should  not  censure ; 

For  still  the  important  end  of  life 
They  equally  may  answer.” 

PROSPECTORS  IN  THEOLOGY. 

Yc3,  plenty  of  these  in  all  ages,  and  more 
at  present  than  the  world  can  well  bear.  We 
have  a  superfluity  of  schemers,  planners,  de¬ 
visors,  inventors  for  the  Almighty  ;  commen¬ 
tators  on  the  Sciiptures,  who  are  able  to  look 
as  deep  into  the  sacred  oracles  as  an  owl  into 
a  rock  ;  very  learned  men,  who  in  their  pros¬ 
pecting  insist  that  the  Almighty  must  be  mis¬ 
taken  in  much  of  his  professed  revelation — 
that  his  plan  for  saving  sinners  is  not  well 
jointed,  is  too  bard  or  too  easy,  partial,  and 
^  very  much  needs  mending,  re-fixing,  and  new  ! 
modeling  all  through.  Such  men  forget,  in 
all  this  vigorous  ecclesiastical  prospecting, 
that  Divinity  is  the  only  science  which  was 
perfect  from  the  beginning,  and  hence  admits 
f4  of  no  prospecting,  owns  no  now  discoveries, 

'  additions,  or  subtractions,  and  that  we  can 
only  dig  treasures  out  of  mines  opened  to  | 
Abel,  Abraham,  Isaiah,  and  John.  Paul  wa3 
no  doubt  as  accomplished  a  theological  min¬ 
eralogist  as  any  of  his  successors  in  the  lino  of 
D.  D.  Soub  are  not  to  be  sent  off  to  heaven 
in  balloons,  or  by  new  telegraph  lines 
railroads  by  more  easy  grades  Here  only,  in 
our  efforts  at  progress,  are  we  diligently  “  tc 
seek  out  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way 
and  walk  in  it.” 


AMONG  THE  SILVER  MINES.  J 

Virginia  City,  Oct.  11,  1809. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Travelers  on  the  Pacific  Railroad 
aro  familiar  with  the  wearisorre  mo¬ 
notony  of  tbfe  sage- brush  region,  so 
barren  that  were  we  more  ready  to 
acknowledge  our  deficiencies  as  a  peo¬ 
ple,  many  of  our  broad  interior  acres 
of  Government  land  would  be  called 
desert.  Of  this  character  is  a  large 
portion  of  Nevada.  Except  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  streams,  or  where  artesian 
wells  may  produce  water  for  irrigation, 
there  is  but  little  hope  of  the  country 
supporting  a  dense  population.  Cali¬ 
fornia  supplies  the  larger  part  of  the 
fruits  and  grains  needed;  but  consid¬ 
erable  land  is  under  cultivation  m  the 
valleys  of  the  Humboldt,  Carson,  and 
other  rivers.  Senator  Nye  has  re¬ 
cently  gathered  an  average  of  forty- 
five  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  from 
forty  acres  in  Carson  Valley. 

mining. 

Silver  mining  is  the  leading  pursuit. 
The  value  of  the  bullion  sent  from  this 
State  in  1868  is  a  little  short  of  $20,- 
000,000,  nearly  two-thirds  of  it  the 
product  of  the  Comstock  lode  and  the 
Washoe  mines  in  this  vicinity.  The 
Comstock  lode,  discovered  ten  years 
ago,  is  four  and  a  half  miles  in  length, 
and  usually  twenty  feet  in  width ; 
but  at  one  place  it  expands  to  one 
hundred  feet.  The  deepest  shaft  is  in 
the  Bullion  mine,  1400  feet  belo<v  the 
surface.  The  Gould  and  Curry  mine 
has  yielded  thirteen  and  a  half  million 
dollars.  The  lode  is,  however,  much 
,  or  on  jegg  pr0(juctive  than  formerly,  and 
fears  are  expressed  lest  the  rich  de¬ 
posits  are  exhausted. 

The  White  Pine  district,  now  at¬ 
tracting  the  greatest  attention,  was 
discovered  two  years  ago,  but  has  been 
worked  only  a  year.  Some  of  its  ore 
yielded  $10,000  per  ton.  The  deposits 


are  rather  in  “  pockets,”  or  between 
horizontal  strata  of  rocks,  and  do  not 
promise  to  be  productive  for  a  series 
of  ten  or  twenty  years.  Many  of  the 
old  miners  who  have  visited  White 
Pine  during  the  Spring  and  Summer, 
have  come  away  dissatisfied  with  the 
prospects,  and  the  current  of  travel  is 
from,  rather  than  toward,  these  mines. 
The  agent  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  at 
Elko,  estimates  that,  including  resi¬ 
dents,  about  25,000  persons  have  been 
at  these  mines  duriDg  1869.  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  Treasure  City  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  centres,  distant  from  one  another, 
three  miles.,  the  latter  being  9,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  1500  feet  high¬ 
er  than  Hamilton.  These,  with  Sher- 
mantown,  three  miles  west  of  Treas¬ 
ure  City,  are  said  to  contain  nearly 
12,000  inhabitants. 

THE  CHINESE. 

In  the  mines,  Americans  or  Euro¬ 
peans  monopolize  the  labor.  Protec¬ 
tive  unions  have  been  formed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  employment  of  the  Chinese 
and  for  other  purposes.;  but  these  Asi¬ 
atics  are  not  idle.  They  wash  and 
iron,  cut  and  store  wood,  build  rail¬ 
roads,  and  do  general  jobbing.  Hun¬ 
dreds  are  now  engaged  upon  the  rail¬ 
road  along  the  Truckee,  designed  to 
connect  these  mines  with  the  Central 
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■Pacific.  An  unreasonable  and  wickei 
prejudice  exists  against  this  people, 
especially  among  the  miners  and  other 
laboring  classes.  The  question  resem-  , 
bles  that  of  the  freedmen,  involving  a 
competition  among  laboring  classes,  I 
and  the  oppression  of  the  weaker  by 
the  stronger  race. 

The  better  class  of  Americans  do 
not  share  in  this  prejudice.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  Christian  ladies  and  gentlemen 
have  arranged  to  open  and  sustain  a 
night-school,  in  which  the  elements  of 
an  English  education  and  the  Gospel, 
will  be  taught.  Most  of  the  labor  will  j 


be  voluntary;  but  one  gentleman,  un¬ 
able  to  engage  in  person,  has  agreed 
to  defray  the  expense  of  at  least  two 
teachers.  The  Chinese  liv’ng  here, 
with  those  engaged  upon  the  Truckee 
Railroad,  number  about  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred. 

VIRGINIA  CITY  AND  GOLD  niLL. 

These  are  really  subdivisions  of  one 
city,  built  upon  the  irregular  hill  sides, 
along  the  Comstock  lode.  Together 
they  contain  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
As  the  mines  are  less  productive  than 
formerly,  business  is  somewhat  de¬ 
pressed,  and  real  estate  is  less  valua¬ 
ble..  Gambling  in  the  mining  stocks, 
and  by  the  usual  games  of  chance,  is 
fearfully  prevalent.  The  miner’s 
monthly  wages  are  frequently  risked 
and  lost  in  a  single  game.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  concealment;  the  houses 
are  upon  the  crowded  streets,  with 
doors  wide  open  in  the  light  of  day; 
and  the  Sabbath  brings  no  interrup¬ 
tion. 

THE  CHURCHES. 

About  two  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population  are  members  of  Evangeli¬ 
cal  churches,  chiefly  Episcopalians, 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians.  The 
first  of  these  have  enjoyed  the  precious 
ministry  of  the  lamented  Rising,  oi 
Rev.  Mr.  Lathrop,  now  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  subsequently  that  of  Rev.  i 
Mr.  Whitaker,  bishop  elect  of  the 
State.  The  savor  of  their  names,  and 
the  fruits  of  their  labors  abound  in  all 
the  community.  The  Presbyterians 
have  an  excellent  house  of  worship, 
well  located,  and  a  few  devoted  and 
zealous  members  ;  but  they  have  long 
been  without  a  permanent  pastor,  and 
disintegration  in  these  mining  towns 
is  very  rapid.  Their  Sabbath  School 
and  prayer-meetings  are  continued. 
The  Episcopalians  are  temporarily 
using  their  church.  Efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  secure  a  pastor.  Large 
numbers  of  the  Cornish  miners  were 


!  members  of  the  Methodist  church,  and 
there  find  a  home  among  their  breth¬ 
ren  here ;  but  many  of  them  fail  to 
attach  themselves  to  our  American 
churches.  Among  this  people  three 
hundred  former  church  members  are 
reported,  while  the  entire  Methodist 
membership  in  Gold  Hill  and  Virginia, 
does  not  exceed  one  hundred. 

No  Baptist  church  exists  in  the  State, 
the  one  at  Aurora,  with  those  of  other 
denominations  at  that  place,  having 
been  disbanded.  There  are,  also,  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches  organized  at  Austin, 
Carson,  and  White  Pine,  the  latter  the 
fruit  of  the  recent  labor  of  Eev.  A.  M. 
Stewart ;  but  all  are  without  pastors, 
one  of  them  having  a  Congregation- 
alist  or  stated  supply. 

LAY  MISSIONARIES. 

In  these  feeble  churches  very  few 
men  or  women  can  devote  any  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  their  time  to  ag¬ 
gressive  personal  effort  for  souls.  Pas¬ 
tors  are  compelled  to  attend  to  the  fi¬ 
nancial  and  other  secular  matters  of 
their  congregation,  the  funerals  and 
many  other  general  duties  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and,  in  addition,  to  prepare 
sermons  ot  a  high  order,  adapted  to 
reach  well  educated  and  intellectual 
hearers.  Scarcely  an  interval  can  be 
found  for  family  visitation.  Many  of 
these  churches  too  are  vacant.  Mem¬ 
bers  from  other  localities  begin  their 
life  here,  strangers  to  God’s  people  and 
not  identified  with  them.  Coldness 
and  inconsistencies  ensue,  and  the  re¬ 
newal  of  covenant  vows  is  deferred 
until  much  of  the  spiritual  life  and 
power  of  these  is  lost. 

It  is  clear  that  this  state  of  things 
affords  the  best  opportunity  for  an  un¬ 
denominational  lay  missionary  effort, 
in  which  the  power  of  personal  appeal, 
and  the  use  of  religious  tracts  and 
books  with  family  visitation  should  be 
combined.  As  an  aid  to  the  churches 
and  pastors  of  every  name,  as  a  means 


of  reaching  these  estranged  members, 
and  the  multitude  that  give  every  Sab¬ 
bath  to  secular  pursuits  and  do  not  at¬ 
tend  church,  and ’as  an  evangelizing 
agency  in  mining  districts  where  it  is 
not  expedient  to  organize  churches,  the 
missionary  colporteurs  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Tract  Society,  can,  and  it  is  hoped, 
will  prove  highly  efficient.  The  pro¬ 
posal  to  inaugurate  such  a  work  in 
this  district  has  been  gladly  welcomed, 
and  has  awakened  bright  hopes  amonce 
the  struggling  Christians  of  Nevada. 

Yours  &c ,  G.  L.  S. 

A  - - - - 

Protestantism  in  Brazil; 

Eio  de  Janeiro,  Sept.  24,  18G9. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — As  ray  last  letters  may 
have  given  your  readers  some  idea  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  state  of  religion  in  this  country,  they  will 
perhaps  be  anxious  to  learn  something  of  the 
efforts  made  to  introduce  the  Gospel  here,  and 
of  the  success  with  which  these  efforts  have 
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PRIZE  OFFERED  FOR  k  HYMN. 


A  PRIZE  HYMN  WANTED. 

“The  Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian,”  (Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  Editor,  Denver,  Col¬ 
orado),  is  authorized  to  offer  a  PRIZE  of  one 
hundred  dollars  ($100),  for ’the  best  Home 
Mission  hymn,  suitable  for  public  worship; 
also,  a  prize  of  fifty  Dollars  ($50),  for  the  | 
best  Home  Mission  POEM,  of  not  less  than  48 
lines.  The  following  gentlemen  have  kindly 
consented  to  act  as  a  committee  of  award  :  Rev.  [ 
Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Irenacfs 
Prime,  D.  I).,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Hast¬ 
ings,  D.  D.,  all  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Contestants  will  address  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hat-  i 
field,  on  or  before  July  1st  1875,  attaching  a 
nom  de  plume  to  their  hymn,  or  poem,  and 
.riving  their  true  name  in  a  sealed  envelope. 
Honorable  mention  will  be  made  of  the  more 
meritorious  hymns  and  poems.  Should  forty 
or  fifty  suitable  hymns  be  contributed,  they  will 
be  published  in  a  small  volume,  as  a  Home 
Mission  Collection  of  Hymns.  All  the  man¬ 
uscripts  forwarded  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
[  “Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian.” 


Eureka,  Nevada. 

Editor  Occident: — Our  Pastor,  the  | 
Eev.  J.  McClain,  is  giving  entire  satis- 1 
faction  to  his  small  but  devoted  con¬ 
gregation  in  this  place.  The  field  is  a 
very  discouraging  one,  especially  to  a 
young  man  not  acquainted  with  the 
I  nomadic  ways  of  a  mining  population, 
proverbially  careless  in  regard  to  re¬ 
ligious  matters.  A  horse-race,  a  mas¬ 
querade  ball,  or  a  threatrical  enter¬ 
tainment  is  certain  to  attract  the 
attention  of  crowds  and  receive  a 
hearty  financial  support.  But  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  considered  one  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  as  a  luxury  it  has  no  special 
attractions  for  the  mass  of  the  people. 
A  preacher  who  is  careful  to  prepare 
good  sermons  naturally  feels  discour¬ 
aged  when  he  has  to  deliver  them  to 
small  audiences.  On  Mr.  McClain’s 
arrival  here  there  was  literally  noi 
congregation  to  welcome  him.  It  is 
true  a  church  had  been  built,  and  j 


nominally  there  was  a  people  to  wor- 1 
ship  in  it,  but  in  reality  there  was  no^ 

i  l  1  ,  / 

spiritual  life  or  union  to  bring  or  keep 
this  people  together. 

It  was  as  nearly  a  dead  organization 
as  could  well  be  imagined,  and  in  a 
few  months  more  it  would  have  been  | 
dead  beyond  the  hope  of  resuscitation. 

Since  then  there  has  been  steady 
and  united  progress,  onward  and  up¬ 
ward.  The  services  are  better  attended 
than  they  were  a  few  months  ago  ;  a 
Sunday  School  has  been  established 
and  is  doing  much  good,  and  the 
weekly  prayer-meeting,  though  unfor-  ( 
tunately  not  largely  attended,  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  spirituality  of  life  such  j 
as  is  not  often  experienced  in  a  godless 
mountain  town  where  gain  and  pleas¬ 
ure  are  the  supreme  attractions.  The 
fallow  ground  it  will  be  seen  is  being 
broken  up,  and  when  tho  spiritual 
dews  and  rains  of  heaven  descend  in 
abundance,  the  seed  sown  in  weak¬ 
ness  will  no  doubt  spring  up  and  ulti¬ 
mately  yield  an  abundant  harvest. 
But  the  few  who  for  the  present  are 
trying  to  hold  the  light  of  the  gospel 
aloft  in  this  dark  region,  are  greatly  ! 
in  need  of  divine  support.  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  the  earnest  prayers  of 
those  who,  dwelling  in  more  favored 
localities  know  little  of  the  conflct 
which  must  be  waged  here.  If  our 
pastor  and  his  people  have  their  arms 
made  strong  by  the  supplications  of 
their  brethren  in  Christ,  they  will  no 
doubt  in  the  end  be  more  than  con¬ 
querors.  A  Layman. 

- - ♦  ♦♦ - 

MISSION  WORK  IN  THE  ROCKY 
MO  UN  TAINS. 

BY  REV.  R  L.  STEWART,  GOLDEN,  COL. 

- - 

The  Reunion  of  1870  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  missionary  operations  throughout  the 
entire  Church.  A  movement  so  grand  and 
inspiriting  waa  naturally  suggestive  of 
grand  enterprises  of  Christian  evangelism-/ 


%  a  concentration  of  scattered  resources 
and  a  combination  of  missionary  efforts, 
the  united  Church  was  enabled  to  make  a 
forward  movement,  from  which  may  God 
grant  she  may  never  recede. 

THE  MEMORIAL  YEAR. 

The  "memorial  year”  which  followed  the 
consummation  of  this  union  was  one  of  un 
i  paralleled  prosperity  in  that  most  important 

aid  to  permanent  mission  work,  church 
building.  During  that  memorable  year  Dr. 
Jackson  states  that  he  secured  from  church, 
es  and  personal  friends  for  this  object,  over 
and  above  large  grants  made  by  the  Board 
of  Church  Erection,  the  sum  of  $8,207.09.' 
Lnuer  the  new  management  some  necessa¬ 


ry  changes  were  made  in  the  grouping  of 
mission  fields,  and,  as  a  result,  Nebraska 
and  Dakota  were  cut  off  from  this  district, 
leaving  Montana,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Colora¬ 
do  and  New  Mexico  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr,  Jackson,  as  before.  In  1875  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Arizona  was  added  to  this  field  by 
enactment  of  the  General  Assembly.  This 
is  the  Territory  which  is  now  covered  by 
the  Synod  of  Colorado ;  and  there  are  few 
Presbyterians  either  in  the  East  or  West 
that  have  any  adequate  idea  of  its  immens¬ 
ity  and  prospective  importance.  Extend¬ 
ing  from  British  America  on  the  North  to 
Mexico  on  the  South,  it  embraces  18  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude  and  15  of  longitude.  This 
princely  domain  is  "as  large  as  the  com 
bined  empires  of  Great  Britain,  Germany 
r  ranee  and  Italy”  (not  including  their  co¬ 
lonial  possessions).  It  covers  a  field  "ten 
times  larger  than  all  New  England— a  pro¬ 
vince  larger  than  all  the  country  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Ohio;”  comprising 
in  other  words,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  en¬ 
tire  area  of  the  United  States. 


WORK  DONE. 

Since  1869  a  consecrated  band  of  men 
have  labored  earnestly,  in  connection  with 
the  untiring  Superintendent  of  Missions,  to 
occupy  and  evangelize  this  vast  and  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  region,  and  the  visible  result 
has  been  the  organization  of  sixty-seven 
Presbyterian  churches  and  the  erection  of 
thirty-six  church  buildings.  More  than 
double  this  number  of  churches  might  have 
been  organized  during  these  eight  years  if 
there  had  been  any  reasonable  prospect  o? 


supplying  them  with  the  regular  ministra¬ 
tions  of  the  gospel.  It  has  been  the  settled 
policy  both  of  the  Board  and  its  coadjutors 
to  occupy  the  central  points  in  pach  of  these 
vast  regions.  "Whilst  it  is  a  wise  policy, 
the  sad  truth  should  not  be  overlooked  also, 
that  those  living  in  more  remote  regions 
and  mining  camps,  and  almost  the  entire 
country  population  of  these  Territories  are 
still  without  the  privileges  of  the  gospel. 
This  destitution  is  not  owing  to  lack  of  en¬ 
ergy  in  missionaries  or  superintendents  of 
missions,  but  to  lack  of  means ,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  extend  our  bounds 
in  any  direction. 

SYNOD  OF  COLORADO, 

The  Synod  of  Colorado,  which  was  form¬ 
ed  in  1871,  consists  at  the  present  time  of 
the  Presbyteries  of  Montana,  Utah,  Santa 
Ee  and  Colorado.  All  of  these  except  the 
latter  are  small  Presbyteries,  but  they  are 
doing  an  important  work  for  the  Church 
which  will  one  day  be  more  fully  recog¬ 
nized  and  appreciated  than  it  is  now. 
Where  Presbyteries  are  small  because  they 
have  no  room  to  expand,  they  have  no  right 
to  exist;  but  where  they  ought  to  be  large 
and  are  patiently  holding  ground  which 
Synods  will  one  day  occupy,  they  have 
rights  which  the  great  Presbyterian  Church 
is  bound  to  respect.  The  Presbytery  of 
Colorado  was  organized  in  November,  1869, 
but  did  not  hold  a  regular  meeting  until 
February,  1870.  At  that  time  it  numbered 
five  ministers  and  eight  small  churches. 
In  May,  1876,  about  six  years  later,  this 
Presbytery  reported  twenty-six  ministers 
and  twenty-eight  churches,  one  licentiate, 
and  one  candidate  for  the  ministry.  (It 
might  have  sent  four  delegates,  under  ex¬ 
isting  rules, 'to  the  General  Assembly  in 
the  Centennial  year,  but  it  was  content  with 
two  )  Its  contributions  for  all  purposes, 
as  reported  last  year,  amounted  to  more 
than  $32,000,  It  is  also  a  matter  of  thank¬ 
fulness  that  we  have  at  the  present  time  a 
growing  church  in  every  prominent  village 
and  town  in  Colorado.  In  the  other  Terri, 
tories  there  is  evidence  of  progress  equally 
gratifying,  but  the  work  in  these  has  been 
of  necessity  confined  to  a  few  central  points 
It  is  something,  however,  that  the  blue 
banner  of  our  Presbyterian  host  has  been 
successfully  planted  in  Mormon  Utah  and 


Papal  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  as  well  as 
on  the  rugged  heights  of  Montana,  Wyoming 
and  Colorado  ;  and  that,  by  the  co-operative 
work  of  the  Church  and  School,  a  leavening 
influence  is  being  exerted  which  is  even 
now  molding  public  sentiment  and  chang¬ 
ing  open  opposers  into  ardent  workers  for 
Christ, 

ACTING  PROMPTLY, 

The  experience  we  have  passed  through 
t  as  a  Church,  in  connection  with  efforts  put 
forth  for  the  evangelization  of  our  land, 
i  will  be  of  little  practical  value  if  it  fails  to 
i  impress  upon  us  the  importance  of  prompt 
.  aggressive  work.  There  is  danger  of  a 
church  becoming  so  firmly  “established” 

'  in  precise  ways  that  it  ceases  to  move.  The 
minutiae  of  a  successful  campaign  can  not 
1  be  written  out  beforehand.  New  and  un- 
L  heard  of  difficulties  must  be  met  with  new 
and  special  methods.  When  we  have  no 
P  vast  Territories  to  explore  and  conquer,  no 
•  unseen  difficulties  to  grapple  with,  no  per- 
l  plexing  questions  to  solve  in  the  absence 
I  of  precedents,  and  in  a  word  no  pioneer 
work  to  do  in  new  and  unknown  regions, 
we  may  dispense  with  such  super-Presby¬ 
terian  adjuncts  as  Synodical  missionaries 
1  and  the  like,  so  essential  now  to  a  success¬ 
ful  advance ;  but  for  the  present  we  must 
make  use  of  these  or  cease  to  be  a  mission 
church.  But  for  the  prompt  action  and  un¬ 
wavering  devotion  of  our  honored  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Missions  (whose  name  is  famil¬ 
iar  to  all  the  churches),  we  would  have  but 
little  Presbyterianism  in  these  Territories 
to  day  either  to  be  proud  of  or  ashamed  of. 
All  honor  to  the  noble  men  who  seconded 
him  in  this  glorious  work  both  in  the  East 
and  West;  but  none,  I  am  sure,  will  ac¬ 
cord  more  honor  to  him,  as  the  moving  spir¬ 
it  in  this  good  work,  than  those  who  labor¬ 
ed  and  sacrificed  with  him.  It  is  easy  to 
find  fault — much  easier  than  to  breast  the 
current  and  push  forward  aggressive  work 
— and  this  good  brother  has  not  escaped 
the  common  lot  of  all  fearless  and  energetic 
men.  It  would  be  strange,  too,  if  he  had 
not  made  mistakes  in  the  midst  of  the  per¬ 
plexities  and  difficulties  with  which  he  was 
ofttimes  surrounded ;  but  when  these  are 
forgotten,  hi3  self-denying  work  for  Christ 
in  these  Rocky  Mountain  regions  will  re¬ 
main  I  do  not  believe  in  the  glorification 
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ofmen,  but  it  is  a  Scripture  preoept,  “Honor 
to  whom  honor  is  due.”  The  older  minis¬ 
ters  of  this  Presbytery  can  recall  many  an 
instance  where  churches  were  saved  from 
failure  and  financial  ruin  by  timely  aid  ob¬ 
tained  from  private  sources  through  his  ef¬ 
forts,  while  with  few  exceptions  (three  or 
four)  he  has  assisted  in  this  way,  more  or 
less,  every  church  erected  in  this  Presby¬ 
tery  since  1869.  His  main  work,  however, 
has  been  the  exploration  of  new  and  un¬ 
known  fields;  preparing  them  for  occupan¬ 
cy  ;  harmonizing  diverse  and  heterogeneous 
elements  and  organizing  them  into  church¬ 
es;  securing  acceptable  ministers;  coun¬ 
seling  with  reference  to  church  sites  and 
plans,  and  securing  donations  of  land; 
strengthening  and  encouraging  feeble 
churches  ;  enlisting  sympathy  and  help  for 
suffering  fields ;  conducting  a  well-known 
religious  newspaper,  and  carrying  on  at 
the  same  time  an  overwhelming  correspond¬ 
ence  with  individuals  and  societies  in  the 
interests  of  the  Home  Mission  work. 
dr.  jackson’s  labors  and  perils. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  Dr.  Jack- 
son  has  traveled,  from  the  spring  of  1869 
to  January  1,  1877,  197,204  miles — a  dis¬ 
tance  each  year  of  a  trip  around  the  world. 
He  has  made  three  trips  to  Montana,  each 
involving  about  1,500  miles  of  staging;  three 
trips  likewise  to  New  Mexico,  one  contin¬ 
uing  across  Arizona  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
two  of  these  involving  more  than  2,000 
miles  of  staging  and  horseback  riding  each. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  physical 
hardships  and  dangers  incident  to  travel 
in  a  new  and  sparsely  settled  country,  and 
only  those,  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  amount  of  suffering  and  fatigue  which 
mustnecessarily  be  crowded  into  such  trips 
With  all  this  amount  of  travel,  by  rail,  by 
stage,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  “should  meet  with  many 
experiences  that  fortunately  do  not  ordina¬ 
rily  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  minister.”  I  can  not 
better  describe  this  feature  of  the  work 
than  to  give  an  extract  from  the  closing 
words  of  a  brief  review  of  his  labors,  etc., 
which  was  furnished  by  request  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Colorado:  “With  the  Apostle 
Paul,  your  Synodical  Missionary  can  truly 
say,  ‘In  journeyings  often;  in  perils  of  wa- 
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ter’~fording  rivers,  sometimes  swollen 
with  sudden  rains;  once  compelled  to  get 
out  into  the  freezing  water  and  break  the 
ice  that  had  frozen  out  from  the  bank  so 
that  his  horse  could  get  through.  ‘In 
perils  of  robbers.’  Five  times  has  the 
stage  been  stopped  and  robbed  by  high¬ 
waymen,  just  before  or  after  he  passed  over 
the  route.  ‘In  perils  by  my  own  country¬ 
men  ’  Once  the  trembling  of  the  finger 
alone  stood  between  him  and  instant  death 
as  a  half-dozen  revolvers  were  pointed  at 
his  breast — or  when  lying  down  at  night 
upon  his  revolver  with  the  strong  convic¬ 
tion  that  he  might  wake  to  struggle  with 
the  Mormon  assassin;  once  a  fanatical  Pa¬ 
pal  mob  were  called  upon  to  hang  him,  and 
at  another  he  was  taken  to  prison  for  the 
gospel’s  sake.  ‘In  perils  in  the  wilderness,' 
as  again  and  again  he  has  been  lost  on  the 
plains  or  in  the  mountains— sometimes  in 
blinding  snow-storms  where  others  have 
.perished,  or  among  the  trackless  mountain8 
ol  Arizona  without  lood  or  water;  again 
and  again  fighting  the  prairie  fire  that  swept 
wildly  around  him,  or  fleeing  before  the 
roariDg  blast  of  a  wall  of  fire  madly  leap- 
ing  from  pine  to  pine  along  the  mountain 
side.  ‘In  perils  by  the  heathen.’  Riding 
one  long  summer  day  with  rifle  across  the 
knee  momentarily  expecting  the  attack  of 
the  savage  Sioux;  and  again  upon  the  Up¬ 
per  Missouri,  where  the  steamer  wa3  fired 
into  by  the  hostile  tribes  that  inhabit  the 
banks  of  the  river ;  at  another  time  avoid¬ 
ing  the  murderous  Apache  on  the  war-path 


and  saving  his  scalp  by  fifteen  hours.  ‘In 


perils  by  wild  beasts  and  venomous  reptiles ; 
in  perils  by  land  and  by  sea,  in  weariness 
and  paintnlness,  in  watchings  often,  in 
^hunger  and  thirst,  in  fasting  often,  in  heafc 
and  cold.  Again  and  again  crying  out  in 
the  agony  of  physical  suffering  for  grace- 
and  strength  to  endure  to  the  end  ”  “Such 
is  a  feeble  delineation,”  he  continues,  “of 
the  life  of  your  Superintendent  for  the  last 
seven  years.  At  times  feeling  that  the 
burden  was  to  great;  that  it  could  no  1od„ 
ger  be  carried  j  that  it  was  more  than  should 
be  asked  of  one  person;  that  he  had  done 
his  full  share  of  rough  work;— and  then 
chiding  his  unbelief  and  gathering  new 
strength  and  courage  at  the  cross  of  Christ, 
he  has  pressed  forward  again,  thankful  for 


Jesu^’’711686  °f  lab°riDg  and  8uff^ing  for 


This  extract  speaks  for  itself.  I  have 
referred  to  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  reflecting 
honor  upon  the  labors  of  Bro.  Jackson^ 
but  in  order  to  show  that  aggressive  work 
under  such  circumstances  means  suffering 
and  toil,  and  peril.  It  is  meet  that  thoge’ 
who  sympathize  with  this  noble  work  and 
give  of  their  means  to  aid  it,  should  know 
at  what  expense  these  triumphs  for  Presby¬ 
terianism  and  Christianity  have  been  won; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  been 
prompted  to  write  this  brief  sketch. 
the  result. 

What  the  result  shall  be  when  these  in.- 
|  !&at  lurches  and  Presbyteries  shall  grow 
into  maturity  and  spread  abroad  “until  the 
work  of  each  shall  meet  that  of  his  brother 
on  the  other  side,”  it  may  not  be  ours  to 
see;  but  as  surely  as  God  reigns,  that  time 
is  coming  on  apace,  and  coming  through 
the  instrumentalities  and  prayers  of  these 
faithful  men  who  braved  every  difficulty 
and  danger  that  this  great  and  ever-inereas- 
ing  population  might  be  saved  for  Christ 
and  hie  Church. 

.  The  hi8t0rY  of  our  Home  Mission  opera¬ 
tions  m  the  past  century  of  our  national 
lite  is  full  of  thrilling  instances  of  devotion, 
and  sacrifice,  and  unremitting  toil  for  the 

,Ba^ei  and  h  is  h  pleasant  to  re- 
c°i  d  the  fact  that  the  last  decade  of  this 
rounded  century  has  been  closed  in  the 
same  heroic,  aggressive  spirit  with  which 
the  hrst  began.  Then  the  blue  pennon 
waved  from  the  summit  of  the  Alleghenies 
while,  earnest  men  peered  anxiously  for-’ 
ward  into  the  unknown  region  beyond;  now 
it  floats  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierras— 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  enemy-and 
waves  responses  to  embattled  hosts,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shore,  on  either 
side.  I  he  question  is  no  longer,  Shall  we 
advanee.  but,  Shall  we  occupy?  From 
God  in  history  and  God  in  his  providence 
we  get  the  command,  as  the  watchword  of 
this  new  century— •'Close  up  the  ranks;” 
Hold  fast  that  which  thou  hast ,  that  no 
man  take  thy  crown.” 


woras. 
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Mission  Established. -The  Presbvten^n  n, 
first  ot  the  American  churches  tn  «  7 .  "  Chureh  is  the 
in  Alaska.  Through  the  acti vp  i  r  S  ab  lsb  a  mission 
L.  Lindsley,  D. D*  0  " ClTnd ' °(  U'°  A. 

stafon  has  at  least!,  been  located  a^Port’ w  “t" 

j-  ji  c  \y  ranged  by 


tk$'®ev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.  Mrs.  D.  F.  McFar- 
lfrnd,  late  of  the  Nez  Perce  Mission,  Idaho,  has  control 
of  the  new  mission  until  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
can  procure  a  suitable  minister.  She  is  assisted  by  a 
Jhristian  Tsirnpsheean  Indian. 


ALASKA. 

The  following  urgent  appeal  has  been 
sent  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
from  the  Indians  in  Alaska.  Who  will 
go  ?  What  Society  will  pledge  the 
Board  the  necessary  funds  ? 

Fort  WranGel,  Alaska,  March  20, 
1877 . —  To  the  Boafd  of  Home  Missions 
of  the  Preshytei  lav,  Church — Dear 
Brethren  :  I  write,  you  in  behalf  of 
|  the  Indians  in  this  section  of  Alaska, 
hoping  that  you  may  be  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  assist  these  poof  creatures  in 
their  endeavors  to  learn  more  of  the 
good  Savior,  of  whom  they  have  learned 
but  recently.  fC 

About  last  June  a  party  of  Indians 
|  from  Fort  Simpson,  British  Columbia, 
arrived  at  Wrangel  and  instituted  a 
series  of  meetings  for  divine  worship. 
The  Stickeens  and  other  tribes  here 
really  knew  nothing  about  Christianity. 
They  soon  became  interested  in  the 
proceedings  of  their  Christian  visitors, 
and  a  few,  after  many  inquiries,  con¬ 
cluded  to  try  the  “new  life”  of  which 
they  had  heard.  Since  then  the  few 
have  become  a  hundred,  and  the  tribe 
are  asking  for  a  Christian  teacher,  for 
some  one  to  explain  to  them  more  fully 
the  way. 

Bev.  Mr.  Crosby,  of  Fort  Simp  son, 
came  here  last  fall  and  did  noble  work 
ror  a  few  days,  but  his  own  Mission  de¬ 
manded  his  presence,  and  he  could 
only  leave  two  young  men  (Indians)  of 
his  church  to  continue  the  work.  It 
has  been  manfully  carried  on  during 
the  winter,  and  could  you,  gentlemen, 
be  present  during  some  of  their  serv-  I 
J  ices,  I  know  your  hearts  would  go  out 
1  to  them  at  the  earnestness  *f  their 

prayers  and  their  intense  mental  strug¬ 
gles  between  the  prejudices  of  their 
tribal  teachings  and  the  new  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  They  are  poor  finan¬ 
cially,  and  while  their  country  is  un¬ 
fitted  for  anything  like  agriculture, 


the  waters  are  rich  in  fish,  and  the 
land  full  of  game,  and  heavily  covered 
with  timber.  Since  the  advent  of  trad¬ 
ers  and  miners  among  them,  lewdness 
and  debauchery  have  held  high  car¬ 
nival,  and  the  decimation  of  their  num¬ 
bers  is  the  result.  If  a  school  and 
mission  were  established  at  Wrangel 
there  would  no  doubt  an  Indian  pop¬ 
ulation  of  over  1,000  souls  locate  with¬ 
in  reach  of  its  benefits.  And  one 
whole-souled,  energetic  worker  here 
could  sow  seed  that  would  bear  fruit 
from  British  Columbia  to  Behring 
Straits. 

These  Indians  have  patriotic  ideas, 
are  proud  to  call  themselves  “Boston 
Swashes”  (United  States  people),  and 
glory  in  the  possession  of  a  “Star- 
Spangled  Banner.”  But  they  feel  bad 
when  they  learn  how  much  better  off 
than  themselves  are  the  Indians  of 
British  Columbia.  Schools  and  church¬ 
es  abound  among  the  British  Indians, 
so  that  nearly  all  of  them  can  read  and 


write,  and  appear  to  better  advantage 
than  their  neighbors  in  Alaska.  This 
fact  speaks  much  for  the  Christian 
people  of  Canada,  and  little  for  those 
of  our  own  llepublic,  who  yearly  send  so 
much  to  convert  the  heathen  in  other 
lands,  while  they  allow  our  own  coun¬ 
trymen,  who  certainly  are  just  as  de¬ 
serving,  to  go  down  to  the  lowest  hell. 

I  am  not  a  church-member,  but  am 
making  this  appeal  for  these  poor  peo- 
I  ple  from  the  dictates  of  a  heart  that  I 
trust  may  never  be  deaf  to  the  cry  for 
help  from  the  heathen.  Can  you  not, 
will  you  not,  make  it  your  business  to 
j  build  up  and  foster  this  mission  to 
Alaska?  A  number  of  men  could  be 
employed  advantageously,  but  one 
I  whole-souled  man  can  do  much  and 
pave  the  way  for  doing  more.  Send 
out  a  shepherd  who  may  reclaim  a 
mighty  flock  from  the  error  of  their 
ways  and  gather  them  to  the  true  fold, 
the  Master  of  which  said  :  “Feed  my 
sheep.  I  hope  that  this  letter  may 
be  considered  in  all  charity,  blemishes 
excluded. 

And  now  with  faith  in  the  justness 
of  the  cause  for  which  I  plead  so  fee- 
bly,  I  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands, 
trusting  that  a  brighter  dav  may  soon 
|  dawn  for  the  poor  benighted  natives  of 
Alaska.  Yours  sincerely,  * 

'  CU  OU1N 


T.S.JSr  cioti. 

_ 


THE  NORTHWEST. 


A  Missionary  Tour  Through  Idaho,  Oregon 

and  Washington.  /$77 

A  Visit  to  Chief  Joseph's  Home. 


BY  SHELDON  JACKSON,  D.D. 

After  a  miserable  breakfast  in  a  miser¬ 
able  hotel,  at  a  miserable  station  on  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  we  gladly  wel¬ 
comed  the  coach  and  six  that  at  a  A.  M., 
bore  us  away  from  Kelton. 

We  were  off  on  our  long  stage  ride  of  five 
hundred  mile3  across  Idaho  and  Oregon — 
from  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  to  the 
Columbia  River,  The  cool  bracing  air  of 
the  morning  soon  caused  us  to  forget  the 
sufferings  of  the  past  night. 

The  first  point  of  interest  was  “City  of 
Rocks,”  where  we  had  a  good  dinner.  The 
city  consists  of  several  large  haystack¬ 
shaped  sand  rocks,  together  with  a  single 
house  and  barn. 

Fifty  miles  farther  and  we  come  to  the 
supper  station — a  single  house  and  barn 
We  were  now  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
great  Shoshone  Falls  of  the  Snake  River 
These  falls  are  one  of  the  great  wonders 
of  the  continent.  Without  the  height  of 
Yosemite,  or  the  volume  of  Niagara,  or 
breadth  of  the  Missouri,  they  yet  combine 
the  best  elements  of  all  three.  The  total 
width  is  seven  hundred  feet,  and  highest 
single  fall  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet. 

Twenty  miles  farther,  and  we  come  to 
the  “Unknown  River,”  which  leaps  out  of 
the  rocky  side  of  Snake  River,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  resurrected  Malad  River, 
which  sinks  in  the  sands  sixty  miles  away. 

Soon  after  daylight,  on  the  second  morn¬ 
ing,  we  cross  from  the  south  to  the  north 
side  of  Snake  River,  by  a  rope  ferry,  climb 
a  lava  mountain  amid  grand  scenery  and 
several  beautiful  waterfalls,  and  by  nine 
o’clock  are  at  Malad  station  for  breakfast. 
Here  the  river,  by  a  succession  of  falls, 
sinks  down  between  upright  lava  walls 
three  hundred  feet,  the  chasm  being  only 
twenty  feet  wide  at  the  top.  Across  this 
has  been  thrown  a  good  bridge.  Night 


brought  us  to  the  “Mountain  Home,”  with 
its  good  supper  and  clean  bed.  For  one 
hundred  miles  we  had  not  passed  a  house 
other  than  the  stage  stations,  and  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  from  the  railway 
to  Boise  City,  did  not  see  a  single  village  of 
fifty  people.  There  were  some  fertile  val¬ 
leys  sandwiched  between  the  lava  beds  and 
sage-brush  plains,  but  immigration  had  not 
yet  reaohed  thorn. 

On  the  third  afternoon,  from  a  hill-top, 
we  caught  our  first  glimpse  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  fertile  valley  of:  Boise  River,  and 
by  four  o’clock  reached 

BOISE  CITY, 

The  political  and  commercial  capital  of  Ida¬ 
ho.  The  valley  of  the  Boise  is  about  sixty 
miles  long,  with  many  good  farms  in  culti¬ 
vation.  Great  crops  of  wheat,  barley  and 
oats  were  waiting  for  the  reaper.  It  is  a 
natural  fruit  region,  and  on  every  farm 
and  village  lot  apple,  pear  and  plum  trees 
were  loaded  with  fruit.  The  city  has  a 
population  of  two  thousand,  and  the  county 
about  six  thousand. 

We  were  pleased  to  find  Hon.  Mason 
Brayman,  Governor  of  the  Territory,  and  j 
his  estimable  wife  active  Christians  They 
are  connected  wTith  the  Baptist  Church.  ! 

Hon.  M.  E.  Hollister,  Chief  Justice  of  the  ! 

Territory,  and  his  wife  are  Congregational- 
ists.  Mr.  John  Scheffer  was  a  ruling  elder 
in  Michigan.  Mrs.  Dr.  Smith,  Mrs.  Curtis> 

Mrs.  Stout  and  other  ladies,  had  been  mem' 
bers  of  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
churches.  These  had  kept  up  a  union  Sab. 
bath-school,  the  largest  in  the  place. 

The  Episcopalians  and  Methodist  denom¬ 
inations  have  good  houses  of  worship  and 
congregations.  Years  ago  both  the  Con- 
gregationalists  and  Baptists  commenced 
mission  enterprises,  and  the  Baptists  erect¬ 
ed  a  small  chapel,  but  both  enterprises 
failed,  their  organizations  disbanded  and 
ministers  withdrew.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson,  minister  in  charge,  I 
secured  the  use  of  the  Methodist  Churchi 
and  on  Sabbath.  J  ulv  15.  held  the  first  Pres-  j  $  /  / 

bvterian  service — t&e  beginning  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Boise  City.  The^ 
following  day  several  families  were  visited 
and  arrangements  made  for  a  minister. 
Amongothers,  a  very  pleasant  call  was  made 
on  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Morris,  a  gentleman  of 


much  culture,  and  great  enthusiasm  in  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  cou» 
try. 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  July  we 
were  again  in  the  stage  with  our  faces  turn¬ 
ed  northward.  The  route  from  Boise  to 
Walla  Walla  took  us  through  a  thickly  set¬ 
tled  country.  The  Boise,  Payette,  Powder 
River  and  Grand  Ronde  valleys  were  cover 
ed  with  fields  of  yellow  grain. 

On  the  19th  we  took  supper  at  the  thriv¬ 
ing  village  of  Baker.  My  traveling  com¬ 
panions  were  a  scrofulous  Chinaman  and  a 
oomsumptive  gambler.  During  the  night 
the  gambler  had  a  hemorrage  in  the  stage, 
and  came  near  dvinsr. 

THE  BLUE  MOUNTAINS. 

At  daybreak  on  the  20ch  we  were  at  La 
Grande,  where  the  Methodists  are  building 
up  a  collegiate  institute  Here  commences 
the  ascent  of  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Oregon 
Taking  an  outside  seat,  the  air  was  so  cool 
as  to  require  my  winter  overcoat.  That 
same  night  at  Walla  Walla  I  lay  with  my 
head  in  an  open  window,  panting  for  breath, 
with  the  thermometer  at  108°  after  sun¬ 
down. 

The  ride  over  the  Blue  Mountains  was  a 
glorious  one.  We  had  left  the  open  coun¬ 
try  and  entered  the  great  pine  and  fir  woods 
On  either  side  the  woods  were  full  of  fern 
and  flowers.  The  syringa  and  honeysuckle 
were  blooming  in  abundance,  perfuming 
the  whole  air.  By  noon  we  were  over  the 
mountains  down  on  the  Walla  Walla  plains, 
where  the  dust  and  heat  were  almost  un 
bearable.  All  afternoon  we  rode  through 
field  after  field  of  remarkably  fine  wheat. 

l'he  Walla  Walla  valley  raised  this  season 
1  391,300  bushels  of  wheat.  A  few  years 
ago  they  were  carrying  in  flour  for  the  set¬ 
tlers.  Also  through  villages  that  were  on 
the  watch  for  an  Indian  attack,  for  we  were 
on  grounds  claimed  by  Joseph  and  his  tribe 
and  for  which  he  was  at  war.  About  sun¬ 
down  of  the  sixth  day  from  Kelton,  we  reach" 
ed 

WALLA  WALLA, 

The  commercial  metropolis  of  Eastern 
Washington  Territory,  and  our  long,  hot, 
dusty  stage  ride  of  half  a  thousand  miles 
was  at  an  end.  It  is  a  matter  of  constant 
surprise  as  the  traveler  passes  over  these 


long  reaches  of  unsettled  country  to  see  the 
efficiency  of  the  stage  service.  Good  coach¬ 
es  are  drawn  by  good  stock,  on  a  schedule 
of  time  that  is  carried  out  with  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  a  railway.  The  efficiency  of  this 
line  is  said  to  be  largely  due  to  the  untir¬ 
ing  watchfulness  of  William  B.  Morris,  the 
superintendent. 

Walla  Walla  is  a  beautiful  and  growing 
village  of  about  five  thousand  population. 
Here  I  met  Rev.  E.  M.  Condit,  one  of  the 
five  efficient  young  men  that  was  sent  out 
last  spring  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
to  Oregon.  Wherever  I  visited  I  found 
these  young  men  giving  good  satisfaction, 
and  the  earnest  wish  often  expressed  that 
the  Board  would  send  out  more  of  the  same 
kind.  Messrs.  Condit,  T.  W.  McCoy,  J. 

B.  Donaldson,  Thos.  M.  and  Robert  Boyd, 
are  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Synod  of 
the  Columbia.  Mr  Condit  has  gathered  a 
goodly  number  of  Presbyterians  together, 
who  were  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  again 
enjoying  the  privileges  of  an  old  church 
He  has  since  gone  to  take  charge  of  the  in¬ 
terests  at  Boise  City,  with  the  outlying 
mining  towns  of  Idaho  and  Silver  City. 
And  his  place  at  Walla  Walla  has  been  fill¬ 
ed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Boyd. 

THE  INDIANS  AND  THE  MISSIONS. 

Off  to  the  east  of  Walla  Walla  is  Lapwai,  ( 
the  mission  station  on  the  Nez  Perce  res¬ 
ervation,  the  scene  of  the  wonderful  success 
that  attended  the  labors  of  Dr.  Spaulding, 
by  which  hundreds  of  the  Indians  were 
brought  into  the  kingdom.  Mr.  J.  B.  Mon- 
teith  has  for  some  years  been  the  efficient 
agent  of  this  tribe.  { 

To  the  southeast  of  Lapwai  is  Kamia,  j 
where  that  modern  Priscilla,  Miss  McBeth,  , 
had  her  frontier  theological  seminary,  from 
which  three  of  the  young  men  have  recent  , 
ly  been  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presby-  ^ 
tery  of  Oregon.  When  she  was  compelled  , 
to  flee  from  her  mission  during  the  late  ^ 
outbreak  of  Joseph  and  the  heathen  pro  j 
portion  of  the  tribe,  she  had  the  cabinet,  , 
organ,  globes  and  other  school  furniture  * 
buried  in  the  earth  (cached)  for  safe  keep-  , 
ing. 

At  one  time  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  j 
attempted  to  win  over  a  sister  of  Joseph, 
who  is  a  Christian  woman ,  by  trying  to  per 
suade  her  to  pray  to  Mary  instead  of  Christ;  ( 


saying,  that  Mary  wa~3  the  great  power  in 
heaven.  Her  answer  was  worthy  of  a  pro- 
fessor:  “That  she  read  in  the  Bible  that  . 
when  the  wise  men  came  with  their  gifts  to  . 
Bethlehem  they  did  not  worship  Mary,  but  . 
the  infant  child  Jesus,  and  much  more  t 
should  he  be  worshiped  now  that  he  is  Lord  y 
of  all.”  i 

To  the  north  are  the  converted  Spokane  i 
Indians,  with  Rev.  Mr.  Cowley,  their  mis-  t 
sionary.  i 

I  had  hoped  to  visit  all  these  places,  but  j 
the  Indian  war  then  in  progress  prevent-  j 
ed.  ] 

THE  COLUMBIA. 

Therefore,  on  the  afternoon  of  July  19, 1  i 
turned  westward,  taking  the  cars  for  Wal-  j 
ula,  the  river  port  of  Walla  Walla,  30  miles  ! 

distant.  This  short  line  of  railway  is  a  ( 

very  great  convenience  to  the  people  of  ; 
that  section.  Walula  was  an  old  trading 
post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  it  is 
said  had  the  first  printing  press  set  up  in 
Oregon.  About  a  dozen  poor  houses  and 
some  dilapidated  warehouses,  strung  out 
along  the  shore,  make  the  place. 

At  this  point  we  took  one  of  the  confort 
able  steamers  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navi 
gation  Company.  Before  starting  some 
two  hundred  Chinamen  came  down  the 
river  in  canoes,  driven  out  of  the  mines 
above  by  the  Indians.  That  night  we  drop 
ped  down  to  Umatilla,  where  the  boat  tied 
up  for  the  night.  Here  a  good  bath  in  the 
Columbia  cleansed  off  the  dust  of  the  stage 
ride. 

The  next  morning  we  had  a  long-to-be- 
rememered  ride  down  to  Celilo,  through 
the  rapids  and  whirls  of  the  Upper  Colum¬ 
bia,  where,  at  times,  we  must  have  made 
twenty  miles  an  hour. 

Before  reaching  Celilo  we  had  our  first 
view  of  old  Mount  Hood,  the  one  grand 
mountain  and  central  sight  of  Oregon.  He 
stood  out  upon  the  horizon  as  a  vast  white 
pyramid.  At  Celilo  we  were  transferred 
from  the  boat  to  the  cars  to  make  a  por¬ 
tage  of  fifteen  miles  around  the  Grand  Dal¬ 
les  ol  the  Columbia.  At  the  Dalles  the 
great  broad  river  is  turned  up  on  edge  and 
forced  between  walls  so  narrow  that  you 
can  throw  a  stone  across. 

During  this  portage  we  passed  various 
camps  of  Indians  engaged  in  salmon  fish 
ing. 
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At  the  end  of  the  portage  is  Dalles  City 
a  dilapidated  looking  place,  and  yet  one  of 
considerable  prospective  importance.  Here 
we  again  take  a  steamboat  and  run  down 
to  the  Cascades,  in  the  heart  of  the  Cas¬ 
cade  Mountains.  Then  a  portage  of  a  few  j 
miles  by  rail,  then  a  steamer,  which  car  1 
ries  us  down  the  Columbia  to  Vancouver, 
and  up  the  Williamette  to  Portland. 

The  railway  portages  are  owned  by  the 
steamship  company.  Indeed,  they  accom¬ 
modate  the  public  so  well,  and  so  wiselv 
anticipate  the  needs  of  trade,  that  no  com 
peting  line  can  make  any  headway  against 
them,  so  that  they  largely  control  the  car¬ 
rying  trade  of  the  Columbia  and  William¬ 
ette  Rivers.  The  liberal  policy  of  the 
company  is  doing  much  to  develop  the 
trade  of  Oregon.  In  J.  W.  Sprague,  Esq. 
the  efficient  superintendent,  I  found  an 
old  Minnesota  friend.  Hon.  J.  C.  Ains 
worth,  the  president  of  the  company,  is  an 
old  pioneer,  and  has  richly  earned  his  pres¬ 
ent  p  osition  of  honor  and  wealth. 


The  Northwest.  II. 


HOME  MISSIONS  IN  OREGON  AND  WASH¬ 
INGTON. 


BY  REV.  SHELDON  JACKSON,,  jD.D. 


Portland  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Willamette,  ten  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Columbia, 
It  is  well  laid  out,  and  built  with  sub¬ 
stantial  and  beautiful  blocks  of  business 
houses  and  private  residences.  The 
principal  streets  have  the  Nicholson 
pavement,  and  the  others  are  well  plank¬ 
ed.  Next  to  San  Francisco,  it  is  the 
great  commercial  city  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  From  many  portions  of  the  city 
beautiful  views  are  had  of  the  snow 
peaks  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  Mounts 
Hood,  St.  Helens  and  Ranier  overtop 
ping  all. 

Our  sojourn  in  Portland  was  rendered 
the  more  pleasant  by  the  kind  hospital¬ 
ity  of  Hon.  H.  Corbett,  ex-United  States 


Senator  from  Oregon.  His  princely  man¬ 
sion,  adorned  with  a  large  collection  of 
art-gems  gathered  in  European  travel, 
is  open  alike  to  the  honorable  Senator, 
the  man  of  science  or  the  home  mission¬ 
ary.  At  Portland  we  had  the  unex¬ 
pected  pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs.  Spauld¬ 
ing,  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Spaulding, 
apostle  to  the  Nez  Perces;  and  Mrs.  D. 
F.  McFarland,  widow  of  the  late  Rev. 
D.  F.  McFarland,  wrho  also  fell  asleep 
in  the  missionary  work  among  the  Nez 
Perces.  These  faithful  women  labored 
by  the  sides  of  their  husbands  in  many 
years  of  hard  but  efficient  frontier  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  celebratad  Willamette  Valley, 
with  its  marvellous  agricultural  and 
horticultural  wealth,  is  directly  tribu¬ 
tary  to  the  city.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  officers  of  the  Oregon  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  railroad  company,  we  took  a  run 
up  the  valley  as  far  as  Eugene.  It  was 
a  great  pleasure  aud  privilege  to  meet 
with  the  Presbyterian  minister  at  Eu¬ 
gene,  Rev.  E.  R.  deary,  D.D.,  who 
came  to  Oregon  twenty-six  years  ago, 
as  a  Home  Missionary,  and  took  part, 
with  Rev.  Lewis  Thompson  and  Rev. 
Robert  Robe,  in  the  organization  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Oregon,  at  Lafayette,  on 
the  10th  of  November,  1851. 

Rev.  Lewis  Thompson  crossed  the 
plains  in  1846,  and  was  the  first  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister  to  preach  in  Oregon 
to  the  white  population.  He  organized 
the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
house  of  William  H.  Gray,  on  Clatsop 
plains,  near  the  Pacitic  beach,  on  the 
19th  of  September,  1846. 

We  found  the  church  at  Albany  wor¬ 
shipping  in  the  "Congregational  church, 
while  preparing  to  build  a  home  of 
their  own.  At  this  point  is  a  Presby¬ 
terian  Educational  Institution  that  de¬ 
serves  and  should  receive  the  liberal 
pecuniary  assistance  of  eastern  Christ¬ 
ians.  We  were  disappointed  in  not 


meeting  Rev.  Mr.  Stratton,  who  had 
not  yet  returned  from  an  eastern  visit 
in  the  interests  of  the  school  and  church. 

At  Corvallis  we  were  pleased  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Rev.  II.  P-  Dun¬ 
ning,  one  cf  the  good  men  sent  out  by 
Auburn.  We  also  met  Rev-  Messrs 
Hanna  and  Simpson,  -who  in  early  days 
did  good  service  in  the  Presbytery.  This 
church  for  two  years  has  enjoyed  the 
labors  of  the  saintly  Richard  Wylie, 
our  former  Sabbath  school  scholar  at 
Princeton.  A  Sabbath  was  spent  with 
our  old  friend,.  Rev.  H.  P.  Peck,  at 
Salem,  the  capital  of  the  State. 

All  these,  and  I  believe  every  other 
church  in  the  synod,  owe  their  existence 
to  Home  Missions.  It  is  not  strange 
then  that  the  ladies  of  the  synod  are  or¬ 
ganizing  for  Home  Missions,  in  order 
to  repay  to  the  regions  beyond  the  debt 
of  love  to  the  Board  that  assisted  them. 

The  leading  Presbyterian  church, 
however,  in  the  northwest,  is  the  one  at 
Portlaud,  and  its  helping  hand  has  been 
extended  to  all  parts  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.  >Its  pastor,  Rev.  A.  L. 
Lindsley,  D.D. ,  came  to  Oregou  in 
July,  1868.  With  a  rare  combination 
of  preaching  power,  pastoral  skill  and 
executive  ability,  he  became  at  once  the 
recognized  leader  of  our  hosts  in  the 
northwest,  and  has  continued  to  be  first 
and  foremost  in  every  movement  to¬ 
wards  the  extension  of  our  Presbyterian 
Zion.  To  him  largely  is  due  the  meas¬ 
ures  that  expanded  a  Presbytery  into  a 
synod, 

PUGET  SOUS'D. 

At  sunrise  on  the  last  day  of  July  our 
little  steamer  dropped  from  her  moor¬ 
ings  at  Portland,  and  we  were  oft"  for  I 
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Puget  Sound,  British  Columbia  anc 
Alaska.  Three  hours  brought  us  tc 
Kalama>  the  present  terminus  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad  on  the  Colum¬ 
bia  river.  Here  at  11:20  we  took  the 
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train  tor  Tacoma,  on  the  Sound.  At 
Tenino  Station,  we  turned  aside  to  visit 
Olympia,  fifteen  miles  away,  by  stage. , 
Olympia  is  the  capital  of  Washington 
Territory,  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Sound,  a  beautiful  village,  with  many 
pleasant  homes,  an  abundance  of  fruit 
and  beautiful  scenery  and  drives.  Here 
we  met  a  warm  reception  from  several 
former  parishioners  in  Minnesota.  The 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Iiev. 
John  R/Thompson,  an  energetic,  able 
minister,  has  been  laboring  on  the  Sound 
since  1868  with  great  sucsess. 

At  sundown,  the  following  day,  we  j 
take  a  small  steamer  for  Tacoma,  where,  | 
at  midnight,  we  change  to  the  North 
Pacific,  a  beautiful  steamer  plying  be- 
tween  the  railway,  Sound  ports  and  Vic¬ 
toria. 

Presbyterian  congregations  are  gath¬ 
ered  at  Steilacoom,  Tacoma  and  Seattle, 
all  of  which  places  are  passed  in  the 
night.  On  our  return  however,  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  worshiping  with  the 
Seattle  church  in  their  pleasant  new 
building.  Rev.  D.  W.  McAfee  has  a 
large  attendance,  especially  at  the  morn¬ 
ing  service,  Seattle  is  growing  rapidly, 
through  the  development  -of  the  coal 
fields  in  the  vicmity,  to  which  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  have  built  a  branch  railway. 
.Tacoma  is  prominent  and  growing  as 
the  western  terminus  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railway.  The  interests  of  the  j 
whole  country  would  be  greatly  promot¬ 
ed  by  the  early  completion  of  that 
road.  We  also  passed  in  the  night  the 
Home  Mission  church,  of  one  hundred 
members,  among  the  Puyallup  Indians, 
under  charge  of  Rev.  M.  G  Mann. 
There  is  great  religious  interest  in  the 
entire  reservation  of  700  Indians,  Dur¬ 
ing  the  forenoon  we  left  the  Snohomish 
church  oii  to  the  east,  as  our  steamer 
bore  into  Port  Townsaud,  "We  however 
heard  a  good  report  of  Rev.  T.  W.  Mc¬ 
Coy  and  has  labors  at  Snohomish,  where 


the  Presbyterians  bad  just  erected  a 
good  bell.;  also  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  W)  it- 
wortk  .at  Seattle  and  vicinity.  Mr. 
Whitworth  is  a  pioneer  on  the  Sound, 

'  having  taken  part  in  the  organization  of 
the  first  Presbytery  on  Puget  Sound  in 
1858. 

At  Port  Townsend  the  chief  object  of 
interest  was  the  beautiful  Presbyterian 
stone  church  on  the  hill,  an  enduring 
testimony  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Rev. 
John  Rea.  A  few  days  after,  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Brother  Rea  and 
his  bride  at  Victoria. 

Presbyterianism,  thanks  to  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  is  on  a  sure  founda¬ 
tion  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  Yet. 
there  is  great  need  of  more  men.  Young 
ministers  of  ability  ean  find  good  mis¬ 
sion  fields  in  these  two  sections.  They 
are  seemingly  so  remote  that  their 
claims  and  advantages  have  been  duly- 
considered,  I  must  -confess  that,  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  visit,  I  had  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  vast  resources  of  this 
northwest  section.  These  resources,  con¬ 
nected  with  a  mild  climate,  will  bring 
in  a  large  population,  and  make  good 
fields  of  Christian  labor.  We  would 
advise  good  ministers,  of  small  families, 
wishing  to  change  their  fields  of  labor, 
to  write  Rev-  A.  L.  Lindsley,  D.D., 
Portland,  Oregon..;  .or  to  Rev.  John 
R.  Thompson,  Presbyterial  missionary, 
Olympia,  Washington  Territory. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

MISSIONARY  WORK  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D. 

Early  one  August  afternoon  we  rounded  a 
rocky  point,  and  were  in  the  little  harbor  of 
Victoria,  the  capital  of  British  Columbia. 
Low,  rocky  headlands  jutted  out  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  forming  many  beautiful  and  pictur¬ 
esque  building  sites,  and  affording  the  occu¬ 
pants  sheltered  coves  for  their  pleasure  boats. 
Indian  canoes — some  of  them  thirty  feet  long 
and  four  feet  wide,  made  from  a  single  log — 
were  crossing  and  recrossing  in  various  di¬ 
rections.  Soon  we  were  at  the  wharf  of  the 


Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company.  Passing  up-town, 
we  found  pleasant  quarters  at  the  St.  George. 

Victoria. 

Victoria,  the  capital  of  the  province,  has  a 
population  of  six  thousand.  Outside  of  the 
government  buildings  and  churches  there  are 
but  few  of  the  better  class  of  the  modern  bu¬ 
siness  houses  or  dwellings.  However,  the 
cottages  embowered  in  ivy  and  honeysuckles, 
with  their  lawns  in  many  places  running 
down  to  the  water’s  edge,  give  a  pleasing, 
home-like  appearance  to  the  place.  But  what 
Victoria  lacks  in  architecture  is  made  up  in 
good  roads.  The  roads  have  been  graded, 
turnpiked  and  gravelled  at  the  expense  of  the 
government,  $1,500,000  having  been  expended 
in  their  construction.  These  drives,  leading 
now  past  the  flower  yards  of  the  city,  or 
charming  little  country  seats  of  the  suburbs, 
then  through  clumps  of  pines  and  around 
rocky  knobs,  along  the  beach  or  out  to  the 
gorges,  or  down  to  the  outer  harbor  at  Es- 
quimalt,  with  their  occasional  views  of  the 
harbor  and  shipping,  or  broader  views  of  the 
Sound  or  snow-covered  Olympian  range  be¬ 
yond,  are  very  attractive. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  the  flags  were  at 
half  mast  in  memory  of  St.  James  Douglas, 
former  governor  of  the  province,  and  for 
many  years  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  He  was  an  earnest  Christian  and 
universally  respected. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

Victoria  is  the  distributing  point  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  for  all  the  Northwest. 
Their  large  brick  storehouse  of  five  stories 
is  filled  from  top  to  bottom  with  the  varied 
stock  of  goods  used  in  their  special  trade. 
Mr.  Munroe,  the  present,  chief  factor,  is  an 
honored  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Victoria.  From  the  warehouse  at  this  place 
supplies  are  sent  to  their  frontier  posts  in 
every  direction.  Some  of  these  posts,  or  forts 
as  they  are  called,  are  so  distant  that  it  is 
told  of  the  chief  factors  of  one  of  them,  that 
hearing  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  for  the  first 
time,  eighteen  months  after  it  occurred,  he 
ordered  the  firing  of  a  salute  from  his  far  in¬ 
land  Bocky  Mountain  home. 

There  is  probably  no  corporation  on  the 
globe,  in  whose  history  is  contained  so  much 
of  romance  and  adventure — so  much  of  hard¬ 
ship  and  endurance.  Their  employes  were 
largely  taken  from  the  highlands  of  Scotland 
when  very  young,  and  early  trained  to  the 
great  hardships  of  their  position.  To  travel 
on  foot  thousands  of  miles,  in  the  rigors  of  an 
arctic  Winter,  following  a  dog-sled ;  to  experi¬ 


ence  a  degree  of  cold  that  cannot  be  imagin¬ 
ed  by  those  who  have  never  felt  it;  to  lie 
down  at  night  on  the  frozen  snow ;  to  live  in 
perpetual  exile  from  the  great  world ;  to  min¬ 
gle  with  savage  men ;  to  be  deprived  of  bread, 
sugar,  and  other  necessaries  for  years  at  a 
time— to  travel  over  vast  wastes,  in  constant 
danger;  is  the  ordinary  routine  of  their  lives. 
Their  daily  rations  seem  to  be  somewhat  vari¬ 
ed.  On  the  southern  shore  of  Hudson  Bay  it 
is  one  wild  goose ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  it  is  ten  pounds  of  buffalo  meat; 
in  Athabasca  eight  pounds  of  moose  meat; 
in  English  river,  three  large  white  fish ;  in 
the  north  he  receives  half  fish  and  half  rein¬ 
deer;  and  in  New  Caledonia,  eight  rabbits  or 
one  salmon.  It  is  related  that  a  missionary 
from  that  northern  region,  returning  to  Eng¬ 
land,  his  friends  prepared  for  his  enjoyment 
cake  and  plum  pudding,  but  he  said  no,  “  the 
most  delicate  food  you  can  prepare  me  is 
bread.”  He  had  not  tasted  bread  for  years. 

The  business  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
seems  to  be  declining. 

On  Sabbath  we  worshipped  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  which  has  by  far  the  finest  edi¬ 
fice  in  the  city.  Rev.  S.  McGregor,  the  pas¬ 
tor,  is  greatly  beloved  by  his  people.  His 
church  holds  a  leading  position,  and  com¬ 
mands  a  wide  influence.  In  addition  to  the 
labors  of  his  pastorate,  he  has  largely  upon 
him  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  interests  in 
the  whole  province. 

Indian  Meeting. 

One  Sabbath  afternoon  we  attended  the  In¬ 
dian  Sabbath-school  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho¬ 
dists.  As  we  entered  they  were  singing  Eng¬ 
lish  hymns.  About  forty  Indians,  mostly 
adults,  were  present,  and  four  or  five  English 
teachers.  After  singing,  the  superintendent 
led  in  prayer,  and  was  followed  by  “ Mary," 
the  Indian  woman.  Then  came  the  lesson, 
after  which,  being  a  stranger,  I  was  called 
upon  for  remarks.  At  the  close  of  the  re¬ 
marks,  an  Indian  woman  commenced  singing 
a  familiar  hymn.  The  singing  was  followed 
by  a  Mrs.  Dix  interpreting  my  remarks  to  such 
of  the  Indians  as  did  not  understand  English, 
after  which  she  added  a  fervent  exhortation 
of  her  own.  Her  manner,  voice,  and  gesture 
were  very  impressive,  and  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  trained  minister. 

Mrs.  Dix  is  a  full-blooded  Indian,  the 
daughter  of  a  great  chief,  and  a  chieftainess 
in  her  own  right.  When  a  child  she  was  at 
stated  times  taken  up  a  great  river  in  a  canoe 
and  taught  to  worship  a  large  mountain  peak. 
Her  mother’s  god  was  a  fish.  In  1862,  desir¬ 
ing  to  learn  something  of  the  white  man’s 
God,  she  commenced  attending  religious 
services  in  Victoria,  and  followed  it  up  for 
seven  years  without  finding  light  or  comfort. 
About  1868,  a  great  medicine  man  named 
“Amos,”  that  in  his  incantations  had  torn  in 
pieces  with  his  teeth  and  eaten  dead  bodies, 
commenced  attending  the  Methodist  church 
and  prayer-meeting.  This  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  church  to  the  condition  of  the 
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Indian  population,  and  a  Sabbath-school 
was  started  for  their  benefit.  The  second 
Sabbath  no  Indian  was  present  at  the  school. 
Upon  visiting  their  camp  they  were  found 
making  a  medicine  man  with  all  the  accom¬ 
panying  cruelties.  But  the  school  was  perse¬ 
vered  in.  Amos  was  one  of  the  first  converts 
and  became  a  class-leader.  About  this  time 
Mrs.  Dix  found  her  way  to  the  school  and  to 
Christ.  A  revival  commenced  among  the  In¬ 
dians,  during  which  meetings  were  kept  up 
for  nine  weeks,  and  numbers  were  brought 
into  the  church. 


With  her  own  conversion  Mrs.  Dix  became 
anxious  for  the  conversion  of  her  daughter-in- 
law,  and  son,  who  was  chief  of  a  tribe  several 
hundred  miles  up  the  coast.  She  wrould  spend 
whole  nights  in  prayer  that  God  would  bring 
him  to  Victoria  under  the  revival  influences. 
She  asked  her  friends,  white  and  Indian,  to 
join  her  in  this  petition.  During  the  meet¬ 
ings  that  son,  that  had  not  been  home  for 
years,  landed  from  the  steamer  at  Victoria, 
and  with  his  wife  went  to  church.  All  the  de¬ 
pravity  of  his  nature  rose  up  against  what  he 
heard  and  saw.  He  was  angry  at  his  mother, 
himself,  and  everybody.  Still  more  earnest 
I  prayer  was  made  for  him,  and  prayer  prevailed. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  were  brought  to  Christ. 
With  the  fire  kindled  in  their  own  hearts,  they 
hastened  back  to  their  own  people,  near  the 
Alaska  line,  bearing  the  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy.  As  of  old,  Parthians  and  Medes  and 
dwellers  in  Asia  and  strangers  at  Borne  and 
others  carried  back  to  their  own  people  the 
fire  and  jtidings  of  the  pentecostal  season, 


so  these  Indians  carried  the  power  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  with  them  to  their  homes  at  Nanaimon, 

I  the  Frazer,  the  Skeena,  the  Nasse,  the  Tasta- 
zellaroka,  and  other  places  too  numerous  to 
|  mention.  This  was  the  commencement  of 
the  present  six  central  stations,  with  their 
several  outposts  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church,  among  the  Indians  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  also 
several  prosperous  Indian  missions  in  pro¬ 
gress.  And  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  province,  assist¬ 
ed  by  the  old  Kirk  of  Scotland,  will  soon  en¬ 
gage  in  the  same  work.  There  are  estimated 
to  be  in  the  province  30,000  Indians. 


British  Columbia 


is  divided  into  two  distinct  sections— Vancou¬ 
ver’s  Island  and  the  main  land.  These  were 
constituted  British  colonies,  the  first  in  1849, 
and  the  second  in  1866,  and  in  1871  the  two 
became  the  western  province  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion  of  Canada.  The  crest  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains  forms  its  eastern  boundary  line. 
Vancouver’s  Island  is  300  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles. 
I  had  always  supposed  that  it  was  a  compara¬ 
tively  flat  island,  with  low  rolling  hills ;  but 
instead,  I  find  it  covered  with  mountains, 
some  of  them  6,000  feet  high,  and  crowned 
with  snow.  It  has  many  arable  valleys,  with 
lakes,  streams,  and  waterfalls.  Settlements 
have  been  made  at  only  a  few  points. 

The  mainland  contains  an  area  stretching 
four  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  six  hundred  miles  from  east  to 


west.  The  western  portion,  along  the  coast, 
has  a  moist,  loamy  soil,  with  luxuriant  vege¬ 
tation.  The  eastern  section  is  more  open, 
with  extensive  plains  and  valleys,  covered 
with  rich  bunch  grass.  Large  portions  of  it 
have  much  the  appearance  of  Montana  and 
Wyoming.  The  western  portion  is  much  cut 
up  with  the  Cascade  range,  which  here  rises 
to  an  average  elevation  of  seven  thousand 
feet,  with  towering  volcanic  peaks.  From 
the  main  ranges  rugged  mountain  spurs  run 
in  a  westerly  and  southerly  direction  to  the 
sea.  Deep  gloomy  sea  inlets  run  up  between 
these  giant  spurs,  and  the  overflow  of  far  in¬ 
land  lakes  pour  over  mountain  precipices. 
Avalanches  have  cut  broad  streets  from 
mountain  tops  to  the  water’s  edge.  Through 
rifts  and  gorges  on  the  elevated  bank,  as  we 
sailed  hundreds  of  miles  along  its  western 
coast,  are  seen  mountains  far  inland — some 
domed,  others  peaked — with  gulches  here  and 
there  filled  with  snow  and  glaciers.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  re¬ 
sources  (the  apple  and  pear  trees  were  bend¬ 
ing  under  their  load  of  fruit  at  the  time  of  our 
visit),  the  fisheries,  coal  and  lumber  interests 
are  already  very  great,  and  can  be  increased 
almost  indefinitely.  In  1876  the  coal  product 
was  140,185  tons,  worth  $1,786,648.50  in  gold. 

The  citizens  here  claim  that  their  climate 
is  more  favorable  for  farming  and  more 
healthy  and  enjoyable  than  California  ;  that 
their  wheat,  barley,  and  hops  beat  those  of 
California,  and  their  root  crops  those  of  Ore¬ 
gon.  That  they  have  more  and  better  coal, 
finer  harbors,  superior  fish,  and  sounder  and 
better  lumber  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
Pacific  coast;  that  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep 
pass  the  Winter  unhoused  and  uncared  for, 
and,  as  a  rule,  come  out  in  the  Spring  in  good 
condition;  that  the  Winters  are  mild,  snow 
seldom  falling  to  any  depth,  and  never  lying 
long. 

The  present  population  is  fifteen  thousand. 
There  are  resources  to  attract  and  sustain 
more  than  fifteen  millions.  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  with  resources  only  second,  if  not  equal 
to  her  sisters,  Oregon  and  California,  is  an 
empire  in  and  of  herself.  The  occupation 
and  evangelizing  of  this  rising  empire  is  the 
great  work  of  Home  Missions.  The  Presby¬ 
tery  of  British  Columbia  has  six  or  seven  min¬ 
isters.  They  greatly  need  more  men.  The 
Presbytery  is  in  connection  with  the  old  Kirk 
of  Scotland. 

Off  for  Alaska. 

It  was  sundown  as  the  Califonda  steamed 
out  of  the  harbor  of  Victoria.  Instead  of  put¬ 
ting  out  to  sea  through  the  Straits  of  Juan 
de  Luca,  the  steamer  headed  to  the  north¬ 
east  through  the  Haro  Strait,  winding  in  and 
out  among  a  thousand  islands,  until  we  en¬ 
tered  the  broader  straits  of  Georgia,  and  for 
three  hundred  miles  our  course  lies  between 
Vancouver’s  Island  and  the  mainland,  then 
between  smaller  islands  and  the  mainland,  so 
that  a  trip  of  over  a  thousand  miles  is  taken 
in  salt  water  without  ever  getting  to  sea,  the 
entire  voyage  being  but  little  different  from 
river  navigation.  Entering  Haro  Strait,  off  to 
the  east  is  San  Juan  Island,  so  long  in  the 
boundary  dispute  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  home  and  parish 


of  the  most  distant  northwestern  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States, 
that  faithful  and  successful  Home  Missiona¬ 
ry,  Thomas  J.  Weeks.  It  was  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  not  to  be  able  to  visit  him  on  his  field. 

Far  off  to  the  east  Mount  Baker  stood  in  the 
twilight  a  great  white  pyramid  covered  with 
snow,  notwithstanding  its  internal  fires  are 
still  burning.  Its  water  is  now  filled  up  with 
ashes.  During  the  night  we  crossed  the  49th 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  the  imaginary  line 
that  separates  the  United  States  from  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada.  In  the  morning  we  anchor¬ 
ed  at  Nanaimo  to  take  on  coal  for  our  long 
northern  journey.  The  mines  at  this  point 
raised  during  1876,  140,000  tons  of  coal.  The 
village  and  mines  has  a  population  of  1000. 
Eev.  William  Clide  of  Scotland,  is  in  charge  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  The  congregation 
are  about  completing  a  good  house.  "  Near 
by  the  Methodists  have  a  mission  station 
among  the  Indians. 


THE  REGIONS  BEYOND  BRITISH  CO¬ 
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By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D. 

Fifty  miles  eastward  across  the  Strait  of 
Georgia  is  Buzzard  Inlet,  where  probably  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  will  reach  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean.  Just  to  the  south  of  the  inlet 
are  the  four  mouths  of  the  Great  Fraser  river. 
At  the  head  of  the  delta  formed  by  these 
mouths,  is  New  Westminster,  the  second 
place  of  importance  in  the  province.  The 
salmon  catch  this  season  in  the  Fraser  has 
been  unusually  large,  and  Ne-w  Westmin¬ 
ster  is  correspondingly  flourishing.  Eev.  E. 
Jamieson,  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  is  the  pioneer  minister  of  the  prov¬ 
ince,  having  been  here  thirteen  years.  He 
is  filling  an  important  post  well. 

The  Great  Rivers. 

The  Fraser  is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
continent,  one  branch  taking  its  rise  by  the 
side  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia,  a 
region  of  snow  clad  peaks,  and  deep,  gloomy  ; 
gorges,  where  countless  streams  flow  from 
ever  melting  and  never  melted  snow  banks, 
down  the  mountain  side  to  swell  the  great 
torrent  that  rolls  down  to  the  Pacific.  The 
other  branch  starts  in  the  wild  region  of  the 
Stickeen,  the  birthplace  of  several  other  of 
the  groat  rivers  of  the  continent.  From  this 
region  where  the  Cascade  range  attains  its 
greatest  elevation,  throwing  up  Mount  St. 
Elias  16,000  feet,  starts  not  merely  the  Fraser 
river  that  runs  its  course  of  hundreds  of 
miles  to  the  Straits  of  Georgia,  but  also  the 
Liard,  another  of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
North,  emptying  into  the  Arctic  ocean  2500 
miles  away.  Then  comes  the  Peace  river,  for 
two  hundred  miles  w  inding  among  the  moun- ' 
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tains,  gathering  to  itself  innumerable  small¬ 
er  streams,  and  then  gathering  up  all  its 
streams  into  one,  breaking  through  the 
Rocky  Mountain  range  in  a  canyon  whose 
perpendicular  cliffs  rise  six  thousand  feet,  or 
over  a  mile  above  the  water,  and  then  over  two 
thousand  miles  away  empties  into  the  great 
Arctic  Ocean. 


There,  too,  are  the  headwaters  of  the  Ath¬ 
abasca  that  measures  its  2440  miles,  and 
the  Saskachewan  that  1700  miles  away  emp¬ 
ties  into  Hudson  Bay,  and  the  great  Yukon 
t  of  Alaska,  with  its  five  mouths,  measuring 
3  seventy  miles  across,  that  great  river  that 
3  is  navigable  for  steamers  for  1500  miles,  and 
i  the  Columbia,  that  drains  an  area  equal  to 
i  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

:  .  The  Fraser  river,  draining  the  whole  inte¬ 

rior  region  between  the  Rocky  and  Cascade 
Mountains,  finally  finds  an  outlet  across  the 
Cascades  through  a  remarkable  chasm,  sixty 
miles  long,  and  from  seven  to  eight  thousand 
feet  below  the  neighboring  mountain  peaks. 
Indeed,  the  valley  for  three  hundred  miles  is 
as  if  some  superhuman  sword  had,  at  a  single 


stroke,  cut  through  a  labyrinth  of  mountains 
down  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Owing  to  rocky  rapids  at  different  intervals  I 
along  its  course,  the  river  is  only  navigable 
for  from  two  to  three  hundred  miles.  From 
head  of  navigation  the  government  construct¬ 
ed,  at  great  expense,  a  road  for  400  miles  to 
the  celebrated  Cariboo  gold  mines. 

In  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  Nicola  river, 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Fraser,  is  an¬ 
other  of  the  Home  Mission  stations  of  the 
Presbytery  of  British  Columbia.  Eev.  George 
Murray,  minister,  completed  a  new  church 
last  February ;  some  of  his  preaching  stations 
are  one  hundred  miles  apart.  Langly,  thir¬ 
teen  miles  above  Westminster,  has  a  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  Eev.  Alex.  Dunn,  minister. 

Again  at  Sea. 


—  uaj  we  steam  out 

o  Nanaima  harbor,  and  again  turn  north¬ 
ward.  About  six  P.  M.  we  pass  Comax,  a 
small  farming  settlement  on  Vancouver’s 
Island,  where  the  Presbyterians  have  recent¬ 
ly  erected  a  church,  and  are  now  anxiously 
expecting  a  minister  from  Scotland.  Durin- 
the  evening  we  passed  a  whale  in  pursuit  of 
a  school  of  fish.  He  came  to  the  surface 
several  times,  spouting  water.  The  fright¬ 
ened  fish  also  came  to  the  surface,  where  they 
were  pounced  upon  by  the  birds  that  were 
hovering  over  them.  During  the  night  we 
xan  through  large  schools  of  salmon,  leaving 
a  flash  of  phosphorescent  light  after  them  as 


they  darted  in  even’  direction  from  the  ship’s 

sides 

About  two  A.  M.  of  the  third  day,  we  pass¬ 
ed  through  the  narrows,  where  there  has  been 
some  talk  of  bridging  the  Straits  for  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Pacific  railroad. 

During  the  forenoon  the  steam  whistle 
blew  its  signal  as  we  were  passing  a  small  In¬ 
dian  trading  post.  Letters  for  the  Post  were  in¬ 
closed  in  a  wine  bottle  tied  to  a  piece  of  wood 
and  thi’own  overboard.  A  canoe  put  out  from 
the  Post  to  pick  it  up.  The  Sound  is  as 
smooth  as  an  inland  lake.  The  hills  on  this 
island  on  either  side,  ascend  steeply  from  the 
water’s  edge  to  a  height  of  from  one  to  thi’ee 
thousand  feet,  and  are  covered  to  their  sum¬ 
mits  with  a  dense  growth  of  fir,  spruce,  and 
cedar.  Off  to  the  southwest,  is  Victoria  Peak, 
7484  feet  high.  We  are  now  in  Johnstone 
Straits.  Between  us  and  the  mainland  are 
innumerable  islands  of  all  sizes— some  a  mere 
point  of  rock  above  the  water.  Beautiful 
vistas  are  constantly  opening  among  these 
islands  as  we  rapidly  pass  them.  Some  of 
the  channels  between  them  connect  with 
fiords,  or  long,  narrow  arms  of  the  sea,  many 
of  which  run  far  inland,  and  a  few  pierce  to 
the  Cascade  mountains.  On  every  side  the 
trees  are  mirrored  in  the  water’s  edge.  No 
picture  could  convoy,  no  words  express,  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  It  is  a  constant  feast  to 
the  eye  and  heart.  In  years  to  come,  when 
its  beauties  and  enjoyment  are  better  known, 
a  trip  from  Puget  Sound  to  Alaska  will  be  a 
popular  one  for  tourists. 

About  noon  we  passed  Fort  Rupert,  one  of 
the  few  remaining  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  ! 
Company,  that  is  surrounded  by  the  old  pali¬ 
sading  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high.  There 
is  a  Quokolt  Indian  village  near  the  Post,  of 
three  hundred  souls. 

During  the  day,  especially  while  crossing 
Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  a  number  of  whales 
were  spouting,  off  to  the  westward.  A  few  - 
seal  showed  their  sleek  heads  near  the  ves-  ! 
sel’s  side.  After  night  we  cut  through  a  large 
school  of  salmon.  As  they  darted  in  every 
direction  from  the  vessel’s  side,  the  sea  was 
luminous  in  their  track — a  flash  of  dull  light 
through  the  waters. 

August  9. — This  morning  we  were  in  the 
wildest  and  most  interesting  portions  of 

The  Scenery 

on  the  whole  trip,  but  a  cold,  drizzling  rain 
drove  us  from  the  deck,  and  we  did  not  see 
much.  We  were  between  Princess  Royal  is¬ 
land  and  the  mainland.  The  channel  was 
j  narrow  and  the  mountains  precipitous.  The  j 


track  of  the  avalanche  was  frequently  seen, 
and  beautiful  cascades,  in  many  places,  were 
pouring  down  the  mountain  sides.  Here  to 
the  east  Gardiner  fiord  penetrates  far  inland. 
In  some  places  the  mountain  slopes  rise 
abruptly  on  either  side,  from  six  to  eight 
thousand  feet  high,  and  the  gulches  between 
the  peaks  are  filled  with  immense  glaciers. 
After  breakfast  we  cross  Wright’s  Sound  and 
enter  Grenville  channel. 

Directly  to  the  west  is  Pitt  island,  and  still 
farther  westward  the  Queen  Charlotte  island, 
the  hazy  outlines  of  which  are  visible  on  clear 
days  from  the  mainland.  They  are  occupied 
by  the  Hyda  tribe  of  Indians.  They  are  said 
to  be  a  manly  race.  Stronger,  both  mentally 
and  physically,  than  the  other  tribes  on  the 
coast.  They  are  good  cai'vers,  both  in  wood, 
stone,  and  metal.  At  Victoria  we  saw  several 
handsome  silver  bracelets  of  their  manufac¬ 
ture.  From  the  inner  bark  of  the  cedar  they 
manufacture  handsome  baskets,  mats,  and 
hats,  some,  specimens  of  which  we  broughl 
away  with  us. 

By  noon  we  were  opposite  Port  Essington, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena  river.  Here  the 
hills  rose  from  the  water  from  one  to  three 
thousand  feet.  Entering  Chatham  Sound  we 
were  opposite  the  celebrated  mission  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society. 

Matlak  Katlah. 

On  the  first  of  October,  1857,  Mr.  William 
Duncan,  sent  out  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  of  England,  arrived  at  Fort  Simpson, 
and  commenced  missionary  work  among  the 
Tsim  and  Sheean  tribe  of  Indians.  As  the 
truth  began  to  dawn  upon  a  portion  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  separating  the 
Christian  from  the  heathen  element.  .  Conse¬ 
quently,  in  May,  1862,  having  selected  a  suit¬ 
able  location  a  few  miles  down  the  coast,  he 
removed  the  mission  premises,  and  establish¬ 
ed  a  Christian  settlement.  On  a  commanding 
position,  near  the  shore,  the  Indians  have 
built  a  good  frame  church,  ninety  by  sixty 
feet.  They  also  have  a  school  building  that 
will  accommodate  seven  hundred  pupils.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  they  have  carpenter  and  black¬ 
smith  shops,  soap  factory,  storehouse,  saw¬ 
mill,  schooner,  etc.,  all  owned  and  managed 
by  the  Indians ;  while  all  around  the  bay  are 
!  well  cultivated  gardens  and  potato  patches. 
They  are  a  happy,  industrious,  prosperous 
i  community  of  former  savages  and  cannibals, 
saved  by  the  grace  of  God.  This  is  the  oldest 
and  most  successful  Indian  mission  in  this 
section. 

Dr.  Hall,  visiting  the  Matlah  Katlah  Indian 
i  Mission,  British  Columbia,  thus  writes : 

‘  ‘  When  the  gun  of  the  ship  I  was  on  sound¬ 
ed  her  approach,  we  saw  a  canoe  coming  from 
the  shore.  She  was  manned  by  ten  Indians, 
i  and  as  she  came  nearer  we  perceived  that  in 


the  midst  sat  a  white  man,  our  earnest  mis¬ 
sionary,  Mr.  Duncan.  As  the  boat  came  near¬ 
er,  an  Indian  was  observed  sitting  side  by 
side'  with  him.  Who  was  it?  He  was  a 
murderer.  Six  months  before,  the  Devasta¬ 
tion  ship  of  war,  in  which  I  was,  had  been  in 

those  waters,  seeking  the  three  Indian  mur¬ 
derers  of  two  white  men.  The  Indians  gave 
up  two,  but  would  not  give  up  the  third. 
Their  law  is ‘life  for  life.’  Two  having  been 
murdered,  they  gave  up  two,  but  would  not 
give  up  the  third  murderer.  The  ship  of  war 
pointed  her  guns  at  the  village,  threatening 
it  with  annihilation,  but  still  they  would  not 
give  up  the  third  murderer.  As  soon  as  the 
ship  of  war  was  gone,  the  murderer  came  and 
gave  himself  up  to  the  missionary,  saying 
‘  Whatever  you  tell  me  to  do,  I  will  do.  If 
you  say  I  am  to  go  on  board  the  gun  ship 
when  she  comes  again,  I  will  go.’  For  six 
months  he  had  been  there  at  lai'ge,  and  when 
our  gun  sounded  he  might  have  escaped’,  but 
he  said  ‘  What  am  I  to  do  ?  ’  And  the  answer 
was  ‘You  must  come  with  me  as  a  prisoner.’ 
He  was  accordingly  handed  over  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  as  a  prisoner.  What  the  ship  of 
war,  with  its  guns  and  threats  could  not  do 
for  civilization,  for  protection  of  life  and  for 
justice,  the  simple  character  of  one  missiona¬ 
ry  accomplished.” 

Indian  Converts. 

Dr.  Hall  also  took  part  in  the  examination 
of  the  converted  Indians  that  wished  to  unite 
with  the  Church.  He  writes  of  the  scene  : 

“  It  was  my  office  to  examine  a  number  of 
those  Indians  for  baptism.  I  was  several 
days  engaged  in  the  work.  One  day  I  was  en- 1 
gaged  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  one 
o’clock  at  night.  It  was  the  last  day  I  had, 
and  they  pressed  on  continually  to  be  exam¬ 
ined.  Night  and  darkness  came.  The  In¬ 
dians  usually  go  to  bed  with  the  sun,  but  now 
they  turned  night  into  day  in  order  that  they 
might  get  ‘fixed  in  God’s  ways,’  they  said. 
‘Any  more  Indians?  ’  I  kept  saying,  as  eight, 
nine,  ten,  twelve,  and  one  o’clock  came,  and 
there  were  always  more  Indians  wishing  to  be 
fixed  on  God’s  side.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
scene.  The  little  oil  lamp  was  not  enough  to 
dispel  the  darkness  of  the  room,  but  its  light 
was  sufficient  to  cast  a  reflection  on  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  each  Indian  as  he  or  she  sat  before 
me.  The  Indian  countenance  is  usually  in¬ 
expressive  of  emotion,  but  now  when  they 
spoke  of  prayer  and  trust  in  God,  there  was 
the  uplifted  eye  and  evident  fervor ;  and  when 
they  spoke  of  their  sins,  there  was  a  downcast 
look,  the  flush  came  and  went  on  their  cheek, 
and  the  big  tear  frequently  coursed  from  their 
eyes.  Their  whole  hearts  seemed  to  speak 
out  in  their  countenance.” 

A  few  miles  north  of  Matlah  Katlali  is  Fort 
Simpson,  a  Hudson  Bay  post,  and  the  seat  of 
a  successful  mission  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho¬ 
dist  church.  Bev.  Tlios.  Crosby,  who  has  the 
mission  in  charge,  has  been  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  built  up  a  large  Christian  village 
similar  to  Mr.  Duncan’s.  Among  the  build¬ 
ings  is  a  beautiful  church,  for  which  the  In¬ 
dians  contributed  one  thousand  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  Around  the  neighborhood  are 
one  thousand  Indians.  Here  the  Indians  have 


constructed  a  trestlework  bridge  six  hundred 
feet  long,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high, 
over  a  creek  or  inlet  that  divides  the  village. 
There  is  an  Episcopal  mission  also  at  this 
point. 

From  Simpson  we  cross  Portland  Inlet, 
which  is  the  dividing  line  between  British 
Columbia  and  Alaska,  and  are  again  in  Amer¬ 
ican  waters. 

ALASKA. 

HOME  MISSIONS  AROUND  THE  ARCTIC  CIRCLE. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  August  we  sail¬ 
ed  across  Dixon  entrance,  and  were 

In  Alaska, 

at  the  southern  end  of  the  Alexander  Archi¬ 
pelago,  with  its  eleven  hundred  islands.  Alas- . 
ka  is  an  English  corruption  of  Al-ak-shak,  of 
the  native’s  meaning,  “the  great  land.”  It 
is  indeed  a  great  land,  covering  over  580,107 
square  miles. 

It  is  the  great  island  region  of  the  United 
States,  rivalling  in  number  and  size  the  great 
archipelagoes  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  These 
islands  cover  a  total  area  of  thirty-one  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles. 

It  is  the  great  volcanic  region.  Stretching 
along  the  Aleutian  Islands  for  1500  miles  are 
sixty-one  volcano  es,  ten  of  which  are  active. 
The  magnificent  Shishaldin,  nearly  9000  feet 
above  the  waves  that  break  on  either  base, 

Akuten,  Makushin,  and  others  are  belching 
out  fire  and  smoke. 

It  is  the  great  glacier  region.  From  Bute 
Inlet  to  Unimak  Pass  nearly  every  deep  gulch 
has  its  glacier,  some  of  which  are  vastly  great¬ 
er  and  grander  than  any  glacier  of  the  Alps. 
So  that  the  American  student  need  no  longer 
go  abroad  to  study  glacial  action.  In  one  of 
the  gulches  of  Mt.  Fair  weather  is  a  glacier 
that  extends  fifty  miles  to  the  sea — where  it 
breaks  off,  a  perpendicular  ice  wall  300  feet 
high  and  eight  miles  broad.  Thirty-five  miles 
above  Wrangell,  on  the  Stikine  river,  between 
two  mountains  3000  feet  high,  is  an  immense 
glacier  forty  miles  long,  and  at  the  base,  four 
to  five  miles  across,  and  variously  estimated 
from  500  to  1000  feet  high  or  deep. 

Opposite  this  glacier,  just  across  the  river, 
are  large  boiling  springs.  The  Indians  regard 
this  glacier  as  a  personification  of  a  mighty 
Ice  God 

who  has  issued  from  his  mountain  home  in¬ 
vested  with  power  before  which  all  nature 
bows  in  submission.  They  describe  him  as 
crashing  his  way  through  the  canon  till  its 
glistening  pinua’cles  looked  upon  the  domains 
of  the  Kiver  God,  and  that  after  a  conflict  the 
Ice  God  conquered,  and  spanned  the  river’s 
breadth  so  completely  that  the  Biver  God  was 
forced  to  crawl  underneath.  The  Indians  theii 
sent  their  medicine  man  to  learn  how  this 
could  be  avoided.  The  answer  came  that  if 
a  noble  chief  and  fair  maiden  would  offer 
themselves  a  sacrifice  by  taking  passage  un¬ 
der  the  long,  dark,  winding  ice  arch,  his  an¬ 
ger  would  be  appeased,  and  the  river  be  al- 


lowed  to  go  on  its  way  undisturbed.  When 
the  two  were  found  and  adorned,  their  arms 
bound,  and  seated  in  the  canoe,  the  fata 
journey  was  made,  and  the  ice  has  ne 


again  attempted  to  cross  the  river.  At  one 
of  these  glaciers  ships  from  California  have 
anchored  and  taken  on  a  cargo  of  ice. 

It  is  the  great  hot  and  mineral  spring  region 
— medicinal  springs  abound  in  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  and  variety  to  treat  the  diseases  of  the 
whole  race.  Goreloi,  one  of  these,  is  a  vast 
smoking  caldron,  eighteen  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference. 

It  is  the  great  fish  region.  All  the  early 
navigators  and  explorers,  from  Cook  to  the 
present  time,  have  spoken  of  the  immense 
numbers  of  salmon,  cod,  herring,  halibut,  mul¬ 
let,  ulicon,  etc.  There  are  no  other  such  fish¬ 
eries  in  the  known  world.  A  missionary  thus 
describes  a  fishing  scene  on  the  Nasse  river : 
“  I  went  up  to  their  fishing  ground  on  the 
Nasse  river,  where  some  five  thousand  In¬ 
dians  had  assembled.  It  was  what  is  called 
their  ‘small  fishing.’  The  salmon  catch  is 
at  another  time.  These  small  fish  form  a  val¬ 
uable  article  of  food,  and  also  for  oil.  They 
come  up  for  six  weeks  only,  and  with  great 
regularity.  The  Nasse,  where  I  visited  it, 
was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  the  fish 
had  come  up  in  great  quantities,  so  great  that 
with  three  nails  upon  a  stick,  an  Indian  would 
rake  in  a  canoe  full  in  a  short  time.  Five 
thousand  Indians  were  gathered  together 
from  British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  decked  out 
in  their  strange  and  fantastic  costumes.  Their 
faces  were  painted  red  and  bla6k,  feathers  on 
their  heads  and  imitations  of  wild  beasts  on 
their  dresses.  Over  the  fish  was  an  immense 
cloud  of  sea-gulls ;  so  many  and  so  thick  that, 
as  they  hovered  about  looking  for  fish,  the 
sight  resembled  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  Over 
the  gulls  were  eagles  soaring  about  watching 
their  chance.  After  the  small  fish  had  come 
up  larger  fish  from  the  ocean.  There  was  the 
halibut,  the  cod,  the  porpoise,  and  the  fin  back 
whale.  Man  life,  fish  life,  and  bird  life — all 
under  intense  excitement.  And  all  that  ani¬ 
mated  life  was  to  the  heathen  people  a  life  of 
spirits.  They  paid  court  and  worshipped  the 
fish  they  were  to  assist  in  destroying ;  greet¬ 
ing  them  :  ‘  You  fish,  you  fish  !  You  are  all 
chiefs,  you  are.’  The  Christian  Indians  had 
their  separate  camps,  where  they  had  wor¬ 
ship  morning  and  evening,  and  kept  the  Sab¬ 
bath.” 

It  is  the  great  fur  region.  The  principal 
fur  bearing  animals  are  the  fox,  martin,  mink, 
beaver,  otter,  lynx,  black  bear,  and  wolverine. 
There  are  also  the  coarser  furs  of  the  rein¬ 
deer,  mountain  sheep,  goat,  wolf,  muskrat, 
and  ermine.  The  extent  of  the  range  and 
quality  of  the  furs  in  that  extensive  northern 
region  are  conducive  to  a  very  valuable  fur 
trade,  in  addition  to  whicli  are  the  seal  fur 
fisheries,  that  since  1871  have  yielded  to  the 
government  an  income  of  $1,891,030. 

Besides  the  fisheries  and  furs. are  the  valu¬ 
able  deposits  of  coal,  copper,  sulphur,  petro¬ 
leum,  and  amber,  with  gold  and  silver.  The 
gold  and  silver,  so  far,  have  been  found  only 
in  limited  quantities. 


It  is  the  great  lumber  region  of  the  country. 
The  forests  of  yellow  cedar,  white  pine,  hem¬ 
lock,  and  balsam  fir,  will  supply  the  world 
when  the  valuable  timber  of  Puget  Sound  is 
exhausted. 

It  has  the  great  mountain  peak  of  the  coun¬ 
try — St.  Elias,  19,500  feet  high. 

And  the  great  river  of  the  country,  The  Yu¬ 
kon,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  world. 

Alaska  is  naturally  divided  into  three  great 
divisions. 

The  Yukon  division,  comprised  between  the 
Alaska  mountains  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  Aleutian  district,  comprising  the  Alas¬ 
ka  Peninsula  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  And 
the  Sitkan  district,  including  all  the  main¬ 
land  and  adjacent  islands  south  of  the  penin¬ 
sula. 

Climate. 

Each  of  these  three  great  divisions  has  two 
climates,  the  coast  climate  and  the  interior 
climate,  the  latter  being  much  severer  than 
the  former.  The  great  Gulf  Stream  of  the 
Pacific,  known  to  geographers  as  the  Japan 
current,  strikes  and  divides  on  the  western 
end  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  A  portion  flows 
north  into  Behring’s  Sea,  so  that  it  is  a  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  ice  does  not  flow  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  southward  through  Behring’s 
Straits. 

The  other  portion  sweeps  southward  and 
eastward,  and  makes  the  whole  northwest 
coast  habitable,  giving  to  Southern  Alaska, 
on  the  coast  and  the  adjacent  islands,  a  Win¬ 
ter  climate  milder  than  New  York  city. 

The  Yukon  district,  bordering  on  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  is  rich  in  lumber,  fish,  and  furs.  From 
three  to  four  feet  below  the  surface  there  is 
a  subsoil  of  frozen  earth  from  six  to  eight 
feet  deep.  This  phenomenon  is  ascribed  to 
the  want  of  drainage,  together  with  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  moss  that  shields  the  ground  from  the 
hot  suns  of  the  Arctic  Summer,  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  ice  subsoil  during  the 
Summer  months,  there  is  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  vegetation.  The  great  distinguishing  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  district  is  the  wonderful  Yukon 
river,  two  thousand  miles  long,  navigable  for 
steamers  for  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles. 
In  some  places  on  the  lower  Yukon  one  bank 
is  invisible  from  the  other.  A  thousand  miles 
above  its  mouth  it  is  in  places  twenty  miles 
wide,  including  the  intervening  islands.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world,  and  upon 
its  upper  waters,  within  the  Arctic  Circle  is 
Fort  Yukon,  a  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com¬ 
pany.  At  this  far  distant  post,  where  tidings 
from  the  outside  world  only  reaches  once  a 
year,  is  a  Scotch  missionary.  The  British 
Church  looks  wffil  after  its  own  people.  On 
its  banks  live  thousands  who  know  neither  its 
outlet  or  its  source,  and  yet,  recognizing  its 
greatness,  proudly  call  themselves  the  “Men 
of  Yukon.” 

The  Aleutian  district  is  the  great  agricul¬ 
tural  and  herding  region  of  Alaska,  as  well 
as-  the  more  noted  region  of  the  seal  fishe¬ 
ries.  It  contains  many  high  mountains,  some 
of  them  volcanic  and  emitting  steam  and 
smoke.  Between  them  and  the  sea  are  roll¬ 
ing  hills  and  meadows.  The  soil  is  a  rich 
vegetable  mould,  and  dark  colored  clays. 


The  climate  is  moist  and  warm. 

The  greatest  cold  recorded  on  the  Island  of 
Unalaska,  by  a  Greek  priest,  during  a  period 
of  five  years,  was  zero  of  Fahrenheit;  ex- 
tremest  heat  for  the  same  time  was  77  deg. 
The  average  for  five  years  at  7  A.  M.  was 
37  deg.,  1  P.  M.  40  deg.,  and  9  P.  M  36  deg. 
The  average  of  weather  for  seven  years  was 
53  all  clear  days,  1263  half  clear,  and  1235  all 
cloudy.  It  is  very  much  the  climate  of  north¬ 
western  Scotland. 

It  has  been  proved  that  oats,  barley,  and 
most  of  the  root  crops,  except  perhaps  pota¬ 
toes,  will  do  well.  Cattle  also  do  well. 

The  Sitkan  district  will  raise  good  vegeta¬ 
bles,  but  is  prominent  for  its  vast  lumber  and 
fishery  interests.  It  has  a  Winter  climate 
milder  than  New  York  or  New  Jersey,  as  mild 
as  that  of  Washington.  The  lowest  temper¬ 
ature  as  reported  by  the  coast  survey  for 
1868,  was  eleven  degrees  above,  and  the  high¬ 
est  seventy-one.  Very  little  ice  is  made  at 
Sitka,  and  the  snow  or  slush  lies  but  a  few 
days  in  the  streets. 

In  1870  the  first  frost  at  Sitka  came  in  the 
latter  part  of  November,  and  the  first  snow 
about  the  first  of  December,  ten  inches  deep. 
This  melted  off  by  the  tenth,  and  no  more 
came  until  January.  First  of  April,  1871, 
Spring  had  set  in,  and  garden  making  com¬ 
menced. 

The  greatest  degree  of  cold  at  Sitka  from 
1870  to  1874  was  6  degrees  below. 

At  Fort  Wrangle,  in  1874,  the  first  snow  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  middle  of  December,  and  Stick- 
ine  river  closed  with  ice  Dec.  15th.  The  great¬ 
est  degree  of  cold  was  5  degrees  below. 

In  1876  to  1877  the  greatest  degree  of  cold 
was  3  degrees  below. 

The  resources  of  Alaska  are  fish,  fur,  coal, 
oil,  ice,  petroleum,  amber,  lumber,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  silver,  gold,  sulphur,  etc. 

Settlements. 

The  principal  settlement  is  St.  Paul,  on 
Kadiak  Island.  But  for  political  purposes 
Sitka  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Russian 
colonies  in  America,  and  as  such  has  enjoyed 
a  prominence  that  has  made  its  name  as  fa¬ 
miliar  as  that  of  Alaska  itself.  It  has  the 
largest  foreign  population  and  the  best  houses 
in  the  Territory.  But  times  are  very  dull 
there  now,  and  some  of  its  citizens  and  trade 
are  removing  to  Fort  Wrangle. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Island  of  Al¬ 
ton  are  the  extreme  western  points  of  land  in 
the  United  States — in  longitude  167  deg.  59 
min.  12  sec. — as  far  west  from  Portland  or 
San  Francisco  as  the  extreme  eastern  point 
of  Maine  is  east.  Those  who  would  know 
more  of  this  section  should  by  all  means  pro¬ 
cure  “  Dali’s  Alaska  and  Its  Resources,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.  It  is  the 
standard  work  on  Alaska. 

The  native  races  in  Alaska  number  about 
25,000 ;  Russians,  300  or  400 ;  Americans  and 
others,  500.  The  Indians  can  be  divided  into 
three  great  classes :  the  Innuit  of  Yukon  dis¬ 
trict  ;  the  Aleutian  and  the  Tuski  of  the  Sit¬ 
kan  district.  And  these  again  are  divided  up 
into  tribes,  settlements,  and  families.  These 
are  largely  in  a  condition  of  degraded  super¬ 


stition,  arid  liable  to  all  the  horrible  cruelties 
of  heathenism. 

The  old,  sick,  and  useless  are  put  to  death 
with  various  cruelties  and  disgusting  rites. 

Greek  Church. 

Some  of  them  have  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  Gi’eek  Church,  but  even  they 
have  been  left  largely  without  instruction. 

Whatever  of  good  is  found  in  their  condi¬ 
tion  is  largely  due  to  Rev.  Innocentius  Ve- 
niaminoff,  since  Greek  Bishop  of  Kamtchatka. 
He  was  the  one  among  all  the  Russian  priests 
to  Alaska  that  has  left  an  untarnished  repu¬ 
tation,  and  seemed  to  possess  the  true  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit. 

At  one  time  the  Russian  Greek  Church  had 
seven  missionary  districts  in  Alaska,  with 
eleven  priests  and  sixteen  deacons. 

The  Russian  Fur  Company  contributed  to¬ 
wards  the  support  of  the  missions  $6600  an¬ 
nually.  $2313.75  was  received  from  the  mis¬ 
sion  fund  of  the  Holy  Synod,  and  $1100  from 
the  sale  of  candles  in  the  church,  making 
about  $10,000  annually.  The  balance  came 
from  private  individuals.  From  these  reve¬ 
nues  the  mission  churches  had  accumulated 
up  to  1860  a  surplus  of  $37,500,  which  was 
loaned  out  at  five  per  cent. 

Schools. 

The  first  school  was  established  by  Sheli- 
koff  on  the  island  of  Kadiak,  the  pupils  re¬ 
ceiving  instruction  in  the  Russian  language, 
arithmetic,  and  religion.  This  was  about 
1792.  A  few  years  later  one  was  established 
in  Sitka.  In'  1841  an  ecclesiastical  school 
was  opened  in  Sitka,  which  in  1845  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  seminary. 

But  little  was  taught  in  the  schools  but  the 
rites  of  the  Greek  Church  and  the  art  of  read¬ 
ing  the  ecclesiastical  characters. 

In  1860  a  colonial  school  was  opened  with 
twelve  students.  In  1862  it  contained  twenty- 
seven  students,  only  one  of  whom  was  a  na¬ 
tive. 

In  1839  a  girls’  school  was  established  for 
orphans  and  children  of  the  employes  of  the 
Fur  Company,  in  1862  it  had  twenty-two  pu¬ 
pils.  In  1825  a  school  was  established  on 
Unalaska  Island  for  natives ;  in  1860  it  had 
thirty  boys  and  forty-three  girls.  A  school 
at  Amlia  Island  in  1860  had  thirty  pupils.  A 
schoolhouse  was  built  on  the  lower  Yukon, 
but  had  no  pupils. 

Since  the  American  occupation,  most  of 
these  schools  have  been  suspended,  and  it 
now  devolves  on  the  American  Church  to  take 
charge  of  this  large  native  population,  the 
majority  of  whom  have  never  heard  of  a 
Saviour.  It  is  a  sacred  trust,  which  God  has 
laid  upon  the  churches  to  raise  the  funds  by 
which  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  can  send 
out  ministers  and  teachers  that  shall  give 
these  people  both  secular  and  religious  in¬ 
struction. 

Passing  through  Clarence  Strait,  by  noon  of 
Aug.  10th  we  were  steaming  past  a  lonely 
cemetery,  where  a  flag  of  red,  white,  and 
black,  kept  signal  over  a  few  graves.  Half 
an  hour  afterwards  we  were  at  anchor  in 
Etolin  harbor,  abreast  of 


Fort  Wrangle. 

This  village  of  one  hundred  houses  is  on 
the  northwestern  coast  of  Wrangle  Island, 


at  the  mouth  of  the  Stickine  river. 

Owing  to  the  extensive  gold  mines  at  Cas- 
siar,  on  the  Stickine  river,  it  has  become  the 
(  chief  business  centre  of  Alaska.  The  Cassiai 
I  mines  are  employing  this  season  about  2000 
'  men,  which  creates  considerable  trade.  For 
this  trade  Wrangle  is  at  the  end  of  ocean  and 
commencement  of  river  navigation.  Five  ocean 
vessels  run  between  Portland  and  Wrangle  and 
Victoria  and  Wrangle,  and  four  small  river 
l  steamers  run  on  the  Stickine  river  between 
Wrangle  and  the  mines. 

Twelve  hundred  tons  of  goods  passed  through 
Wrangle  the  past  year  for  the  mines,  and  1500 
tons  were  received  for  the  Wrangle  market. 


Receipts  of  the  Wrangle  merchants  for  the 
year  were  about  $250,000. 

Estimated  cost  of  private  improvements  at 
Wrangle  for  the  past  three  years  is  $75,000. 
Deposits  of  gold  dust  made  with  the  Wrangle 
merchants  by  the  Cassiar  miners  amount 
sometimes  to  $500,000  at  a  time.  Many  of 
the  miners  make  their  Winter  home  at  Wran¬ 
gle,  and  others  tarry  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
waiting  for  the  steamers. 

These  miners  are  more  quiet  than  the  same 
class  in  California  or  Nevada.  It  is  the  boast 
of  the  English  that  promiscuous  shooting  and 
cutting  are  not  allowed  in  their  mining  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  that  the  majesty  of  law  is  everywhere 
asserted. 

“  Don’t  prevaricate,  sir !  ”  thundered  a  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbian  judge  to  a  witness  from  the 
mines ;  “  don’t  prevaricate,  sir !  ” 

“Can’t  help  it,  Judge,”  was  the  retort. 
“Can’t  help  it;  ever  since  I  got  a  kick  in 
the  mouth  from  a  mule  that  knocked  my 
teeth  out,  I  prevaricate  a  good  deal.” 

The  pioneer  and  leading  man  of  the  place 
is  W.  K.  Lear,  who  has  been  there  nine  years. 
By  his  energy  he  has  largely  built  up  the 
American  portion  of  the  place. 

Messrs.  Vanderbilt,  Lear,  Stephens,  Froh- 
,  man,  Brown,  Bonheim  and  Marx,  Martin,  and 
others,  have  large  and  well-assorted  stocks  of 
goods,  which  sell  cheaper  than  in  Colorado 


or  Wyoming. 

*  i  J.  C.  Dennis,  Esq.,  is  the  popular  Deputy 
-J  Collector  of  United  States  Customs. 

1  George  Davison  has  a  photographic  gallery, 
with  a  good  assortment  of  views  of  land¬ 
scapes  and  Indian  scenes. 

These,  with  Robert  Tennant  and  others, 
showed  us  no  little  kindness,  which  bring 
pleasurable  recollections  of  our  visit. 


The  coast  of  Wrangle  and  mouth  of  the 
Stickine  river  was  first  visited  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ship  Atahualpa  of  Boston  in  1802,  three 
years  before  Lewis  and  Clark  descended  the 
Columbia. 

The  permanent  population  is  about  one 
hundred  whites  and  Russians,  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  Indians.  *  Besides  these  there  is  a  large 
Winter  population  of  miners,  and  a  floating 
Indian  population  of  from  500  to  700  more, 
sometimes  being  from  2,000  to  3,000  Indians 
in  the  place. 

It  is  on  the  great  highway  of  the  Indians 
to  and  from  the  mines,  also  to  their  hunting 
and  fishing.  This  makes  it  a  central  point 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Mission  to  the  In¬ 
dians,  as  parties  from  several  large  tribes  are 
almost  always  in  the  village.  And  to  this 
point  the  providence  of  God  led  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  for  the  establishment  of  the 
first  American  Protestant  Mission  in  Alaska. 
And  the  first  American  Missionary  was  a 
woman,  Mrs.  D.  F.  McFarland,  who  was  on 
the  steamer  with  me,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Mission. 

Getting  into  one  of  the  many  canoes  that 
thronged  the  side  of  the  steamer  upon  our 
arrival,  I  was  soon  on  shore.  Mr.  J.  M.  Van¬ 
derbilt,  one  of  the  leading  citizens  and  friends 
of  the  Mission,  being  absent  for  some  weeks, 
his  agent  very  kindly  gave  us  temporary  oc¬ 
cupancy  of  his  house.  It  had  a  beautiful 
situation,  overlooking  the  bay,  the  islands 
and  the  Indian  portion  of  the  village,  with  its 

dwellings,  its  graves,  and  its  emblems  of 
heathenism.  On  the  southern  sweep  of  the 
shore  of  the  bay  stands  the  Indian  portion  of 
the  village.  The  beach  is  lined  with  their 
large  canoes,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long, 
made  out  of  one  solid  log  of  cedar  or  cypress. 
Some  of  the  largest  of  these  canoes  are  from 
sixty  to  seventy-five  feet  long  and  eight  to  ten 
feet  wide,  and  will  carry  one  hundred  people. 

One  of  these  great  canoes  was  on  exhibition 
last  year  at  the  Centennial.  The  operation 
of  making  them  is  thus  described :  “Having 
selected  a  sound  tree,  and  cut  it  the  desired 
length,  the  outside  is  first  shaped,  then  the 
tree  is  hollowed  out  till  the  shell  is  of  proper 
thickness ;  this  is  done  with  a  tool  resembling 
a  grubbing  hoe  or  narrow  adze  with  a  short 
handle.  It  is  then  filled  with  water,  which  is 
heated  by  throwing  in  hot  stones.  The  canoe 
is  then  covered  with  a  canvas  to  keep  the 
steam  in,  this  softens  the  timber,  and  the 
sides  are  distended  by  cross  sticks  to  the  de¬ 
sired  breadth  at  the  centre,  and  tapering  to- 
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It  is  finished  off  with  a  highly  ornamental 
figure-head,  and  the  bulwarks  strengthened 
by  a  fancy  covering  board.” 

Along  the  beach,  just  above  high  tide,  there 
are  their  houses.  These  are  from  25  to  40 
feet  square,  without  a  window,  the  only 
openings  being  a  small  door  for  entrance,  and 
a  hole  in  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke. 
The  door  is  three  or  four  feet  above  the 
ground  level,  and  opens  on  the  inside  upon  a 
broad  platform,  which  extends  around  the 
four  sides.  This  platform  contained  their 
rolls  of  blankets,  bedding,  and  other  stores. 
Some  of  the  houses  had  a  second  platform  in¬ 
side  the  first,  and  a  few  steps  lower.  Then  a 
few  more  steps  down  brings  to  the  inside 
square  on  the  ground  floor,  which  is  also 
planked,  with  the  exception  of  about  four  feet 
square  in  the  centre,  where  the  fire  is  built  on 
the  ground,  some  few  had  a  small  inside 
room,  looking  as  if  it  was  a  portion  of  the 
cabin  of  a  wrecked  vessel.  The  walls,  and 
frequently  roofs,  are  made  of  cypress  plank, 
from  two  to  five  feet  wide,  and  two  to  three 
inches  thick.  These  planks  are  made  by  first 
splitting  the  trees  into  great  planks,  then 
smoothing  down  the  planks  with  a  small  adze. 

The  people  have  to  a  great  extent  adopted 
an  American  style  of  dress.  They  belong  to 
the 

Stakhin-kwan  Family. 

These  inhabit  the  coast  of  Alaska  and 
neighboring  islands  about  the  mouth  of  Stick  - 
ine  River. 

Like  other  Alaska  tribes  they  have  several 
chiefs,  one  of  which  is  Head  Chief.  Upon  all 
public  occasions  they  are  seated  according  to 
their  rank.  This  rank  is  distinguished  by 
the  height  of  a  pole  erected  in  front  of  their 
houses.  The  greater  the  chief  the  higher  his 
pole.  Some  of  these  poles  are  over  100  feet 
high.  Mr.  Duncan,  the  missionary,  relates 
how  upon  one  occasion  a  head  chief  of  the 
Nasse  River  Indians  put  up  a  pole  higher 
than  his  rank  would  allow.  The  friends  of 
the  chief  whose  head  he  would  thus  step  over, 
made  fight  with  guns,  and  the  over  ambitious 
chief  was  shot  in  the  arm,  which  led  him  to 
quickly  shorten  his  stick. 

The  Indians  are  again  subdivided  into  va¬ 
rious  families,  each  of  which  have  their  fami¬ 
ly  badge.  The  badges  are  the  whale,  the 
porpoiso,  the  eagle,  the  coon,  the  wolf,  and 
the  frog. 

These  crests  extend  through  different  tribes, 
and  their  members  have  a  closer  relation  to 
one  another  than  the  tribal  connection.  For 
instance,  members  of  the  same  tribe  may 
marry,  but  not  members  of  the  same  badge. 


Thus  a  wolf  may  not  marry  into  the  wolf 
family,  but  may  into  that  of  the  whale. 

In  front  of  their  leading  houses  and  at  their 
burial  places  are  sometimes  immense  timbers 
covered  with  carvings.  Those  that  attended 
the  Centennial  will  remember  such  posts. 

These  are  the  genealogical  records  of  the 
family.  The  child  usually  takes  the  totem  of 
the  mother.  For  instance,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
post  may  be  the  carving  of  a  whale,  over  that 
a  fox,  a  porpoise,  and  an  eagle — signifying 
that  the  great-grandfather  of  the  present  oc¬ 
cupant  of  the  house  on  his  mother’s  side  be¬ 
longed  to  the  whale  family,  the  grandfather 
to  the  fox  family,  the  father  to  the  porpoise, 
and  he  himself  to  the  eagle  family.  These 
standards  are  from  two  to  five  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  often  over  sixty  feet  in  height,  and 
sometimes  cost  from  $1000  to  $2000.  Former¬ 
ly  the  entrance  to  the  house  was  a  hole  through 
this  standard,  but  latterly  they  are  commenc¬ 
ing  to  have  regular  doors  hung  on  hinges. 
Among  the  Stickines  these  badge  trees  or  to¬ 
tems  are  usually  off  to  one  side  of  the  door. 

Over  the  entrance  to  one  house  was  this  in¬ 
scription  : 

“  KoOIiTAN 

A  Chief  and  Boston’s  Friend.” 


They  call  all  Americans  “Boston  men.” 


Over  another  was  the  following  : 

“Notice  by  Governor  Matthew,  That  no 
chaiuiman  or  white  man  allowed  to  have 
lodging  in  my  house.  Only  for  Christ’s  ser- 

vis.  By  order  of  Matthew. 

Fort  Wrangle,  April  26th,  1877.” 


He  was  one  of  the  chiefs  that  was  convert¬ 
ed  last  Winter.  He  had  been  a  Shaman  or 
Sorcerer,  and  had  given  his  house  frequently 
for  heathenish  rites  and  devil  worship ;  now 
he  would  give  his  house  to  God’s  service.  If 
God  would  accept  and  bless  his  house  he 
would  be  very  glad.  Consequently  for  some 
weeks  the  school  was  held  in  his  house  and 
the  Sabbath  worship. 

Learning  that  a  Mr.  Mallory,  a  Christian 
man,  was  at  Wrangle,  ho  wrote  from  the 
mines  under  date  of  July  5th  : 

“  I  wish  to  come  and  see  you  and  be  with 
you  in  spirit  of  the  Church.  I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  be  good  and  follower  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  Suppose  you  will  honor  my 
house  to  preach  the  word  of  God.  I  shall 
feel  most  happy.  Matthew.” 

The  School, 


- uuw  ousiness  sti 

upon  the  afternoon  of  my  arrival,  I  saw 
Indian  ringing  a  bell.  It  was  the  call  for 
afternoon  school.  About  twenty  pupils  w 
m  attendance  mostly  young  Indian  worn 
Two  or  three  boys  were  present ;  also  a  j 
ther  and  her  three  little  children.  As  the 
men  took  their  seats  on  the  rough  ph 
benches,  each  one  bowed  her  head  in  sil 


prayer,  seeking  divine  help  on  their  studies. 
Soon  a  thoughtful  Indian  man  of  about  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  of  age,  came  in  and  took  his 
seat  behind  the  rude  desk.  The  familiar 
hymn,  “What  a  friend  we  have  in  Jesus,” 
was  sung  in  English ;  a  prayer  followed  in  the 
Chinook  jargon,  which  is  the  common  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  various  tribes  on  this  coast, 
closing  with  the  repetition,  in  concert,  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  in  English.  After  lessons  were 
studied  and  recited,  the  school  arose,  sung 
the  long-metre  doxology,  and  recited  in  con¬ 
cert  the  benediction.  Then  the  teacher  said 
“  Good  afternoon,  my  pupils,”  to  which  came 
the  kindly  response,  “  Good  afternoon,  teach¬ 
er.” 

As  upon  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  more 
lately  in  old  Mexico,  so  here,  God  had  open¬ 
ed  the  work  in  advance  of  the  coming  of  the 
usual  missionary  appliances.  And  the  taking 
charge  of,  and  carrying  forward  of,  this  work, 
was  the  object  of  the  present  visit. 

The  mission  school  was  in  full  operation, 
but  under  great  difficulties.  Thev  ffroatlv 


need  maps  and  charts ;  they  are  also  in  great 
need  of  a  school-house.  At  the  time  ol  my 
visit  they  were  renting  a  dance-hall  for  a 
school-room.  Upon  the  return  of  the  miners 
for  the  Winter,  the  hall  had  to  be  given  up, 
and  the  school  is  now  held  in  a  dilapidated 
log-house.  The  Indians  are  ready  to  help 
what  they  can ;  and  those  who  a  few  months 
before  were  in  heathenism,  gave  their  names 
and  made  their  mark  to  the  following  sub¬ 
scription  paper  for  a  church  and  school-house  . 
Subscription  for  building  a  Presbyterian  church 
and  school-house  at  Fort  Wrangle,  Alaska. 


Tribe. 

Stickine. 

tt 


tt 

tt 

it 


Name.  Amount 

Chief  Touatt . 

JunLewy . 

Mrs.  Lewy  .  “  ““ 

Miss  Lewy  “ 

Lewy’s  two  children .  5  uu 

Charley  and  wife,  two  blankets, 


(( 

ft 

tt 


tt 

tt 


white  and  green. 

Dies,  one  blanket,  white. 

Thos.  Steele,  one  blanket,  white. 

Jennie . 

Jennie’s  two  children . 

Mary  . 

Billy .  . 

Dan -  ....  . . 

Sarah,  two  blaukets,  blue  and 


5  00 
5  00 
10  00 
0  50 
0  50 


tt 

Cassiar. 

it 

ft 

tt 

Yarko. 

Hydah. 

Tsimpsheans. 

tt 
tt 
t  • 

if 

ft 

i* 

tt 

ft 

Clawock. 

tt 

tt 

Sitka. 

<( 


green. 

Susan .  . 

Jack  —  . .  — 

George  Blake . 

Billy  Lewy . 

George . 

George’s  wife  . 

George’s  boy  Sam . 

Paul  Jones,  Jr . 

Pat . . . 

John . 

Harry . 

Louis . 

Thomas  . 

George  . 

Moss . . 

Shaw . 

Philip . . 

Nelly  Miller . . 

William  Dickinson . 

George .  . 

Mary  Ann . .  .  .  . 

Sarah  M.  Dickinson . 

Kate  . 

William  Stephens,  Jr . 


1  00 
0  50 
2  00 
2  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
0  50 
0  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
0  50 
0  25 
0  50 
1  50 
0  26 
1  00 
0  50 


In  addition  to  the  money  and  blankets, 
they  would  also  do  much  of  the  work.  They 


will  need  for  the  Mission  premises  a  thousand 
dollars  from  abroad.  Shall  they  have  it  ?  Spe¬ 
cial  contributions  for  the  Wrangle  Mission 
can  be  sent  to  Sheldon  Jackson,  Denver,  Col. 
It  is  the  call  of  God’s  providence.  Who  will 
respond  ? 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  com¬ 
menced  its  missions.  Let  the  ladies  organ¬ 
ize  their  Home  Mission  Societies,  and  sustain 
the  Board. 

Scattered  between  the  houses  and  the  high¬ 
er  land  back  of  them,  are  a  number  of  boxes 
about  five  feet  by  two  in  size,  raised  on  four 
posts,  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  Also  small 
frame  houses  like  an  old  fashioned  smoke 
house  four  feet  square.  These  are  the  graves 
of  the  chiefs  and  Shamans  (Sorcerers).  One 
of  them  was  surmounted  by  a  wooden  figure 
of  a  whale  ten  feet  long,  another  had  a  figure 
of  an  immense  frog.  Others  had  the  gene¬ 
alogy  of  the  dead  painted  upon  them. 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  disjointed  and 
burned.  The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the 
wealthy  often  last  four  days.  Dead  slaves 
are  cast  into  the  sea.  They  believe  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls  from  one  body  to  an¬ 
other,  but  not  to  animals.  And  the  wish  is 
often  expressed  that  in  the  next  change,  they 
may  be  born  into  this  or  that  powerful  family. 
Those  whose  bodies  are  burned  are  supposed 
to  be  warm  in  the  next  world,  and  the  others 
cold.  If  slaves  are  sacrificed  at  their  burial, 
it  relieves  their  owners  from  work  in  the  next 
world. 

Their  food  consists  largely  of  berries  and 
fish.  Large  quantities  of  salmon  are  smoked 
and  put  away  for  future  use.  They  also  pre¬ 
pare  large  quantities  of  fish  oil. 

Some  years  ago  a  party  of  them  having  seen 
the  cooks  on  ship  mix  up  flour  and  bake  it  in¬ 
to  bread — got  possession  of  a  barrel  of  lime 
from  a  shipwrecked  vessel.  A  portion  of  this 
was  mixed  up  as  they  had  seen  the  cook  do, 
and  baked  and  boiled  and  boiled  and  baked, 
but  to  their  great  disgust  nothing  eatable 
came  from  it. 

Customs, 

Many  of  them  paint  their  faces  with  lamp 
black  and  oil,  which  gives  them  a  very  repul¬ 
sive  appearance. 

They  have  a  great  variety  of  household 
utensils  made  from  the  horns  of  mountain 
sheep  and  goats,  from  ivory  and  from  wood. 

Polygamy  is  common  among  the  rich.  Upon 
arriving  at  a  marriageable  age,  the  lower  lip 
of  the  girl  is  pierced  and  a  silver  pin  insert¬ 
ed,  the  flat  head  of  the  pin  being  in  the 
mouth,  and  the  pin  projecting  through  the 


lip  over  tne  cnm.  many  or  tnem,  men  as 
well  as  women,  wear  a  silver  ring  in  the  nose 
as  well  as  the  ears. 

A  man  wanting  a  wife  sends  a  message  to 
that  effect  to  the  girl’s  relations.  If  he  re¬ 
ceives  a  favorable  answer  he  sends  them  all 
the  presents  he  can  procure.  Upon  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day  he  goes  to  her  father’s  house  and 
sits  down  on  the  door-step  with  his  back  to 
the  house. 

The  relations  who  have  assembled  there 
sing  a  marriage  song,  at  the  close  of  which 
furs  and  calico  are  laid  across  the  floor, 
and  the  girl  is  escorted  over  them  from  the 
corner  where  she  has  been  sitting,  and  takes 
her  seat  by  the  side  of  the  man. 

Then  dancing,  singing,  and  eating  are  kept 
up  by  the  guests  until  they  are  tired.  In  these 
festivities  the  couple  take  no  part.  After  this 
they  fast  for  two  days,  then  after  a  slight  re¬ 
past  they  fast  for  two  days  more.  Four  weeks 
afterward  they  come  together  and  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  husband  and  wife.  Perhaps  if  there 
was  more  fasting  upon  similar  occasions 
among  Americans,  there  would  be  fewer  di¬ 
vorces.  The  silver  pin  is  now  removed  from 
the  woman’s  lip,  and  a  spool-shaped  plug, 
called  labaret,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  is  substituted  in  its  place.  As  she 
grows  older  larger  ones  are  inserted,  so  that 
an  old  woman  may  have  one  two  inches  in 
diameter. 

A  summary  cure  for  crying  babies  is  to 
take  them  to  the  sea  shore  and  hold  them  in 
the  water  until  they  cease  crying.  As  soon 
as  they  can  walk,  children  are  bathed  in  the 
sea  daily,  and  they  learn  to  swim  about  as 
soon  as  they  do  to  walk. 

Festivals. 

Festivals  are  given  on  erecting  a  new  house, 
naming  of  children,  marriages,  deaths,  &c. 
These  festivals  consist  of  dancing,  singing, 
and  feasting.  Some  of  them  are  so  expensive 
as  to  impoverish  a  whole  circle  of  relatives. 
The  universal  attendant  and  important  per¬ 
sonage  at  these  festivals  is  the  Shaman,  sor¬ 
cerer  or  medicine  man. 

Sorcery  seems  universal  among  all  uncivil¬ 
ized  people,  prevailing  alike  in  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  The 
words  and  actions  of  the  Shaman  are  consid¬ 
ered  infallible.  The  office  is  often  hereditary, 
the  son  inheriting  from  the  father  the  vari¬ 
ous  paraphernalia  of  drum,  rattles,  masks, 
charms,  &c. 

The  young  man  that  would  become  a  Sha¬ 
man,  according  to  Dali,  secludes  himself  for 
a  time  in  the  woods,  living  on  roots.  He 
then  claims  that  a  master  spirit  sends  an  ot¬ 


ter  to  him,  which  he  kills,  ihe  skin  of  the 
otter  becomes  his  badge  of  office,  the  tongue 
is  placed  in  a  bag  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
and  carefully  concealed  as  a  charm,  for  was 
an  uninitiated  person  to  look  upon  it,  they 

would  immediately  lose  their  senses.  If  sol¬ 
itude  and  low  diet  does  not  bring  power,  the 
young  Shaman  spends  a  night  at  the  grave  of 
an  old  Shaman,  taking  a  tooth  or  finger  from 
the  corpse  and  holding  them  in  his  mouth  to 
more  readily  compel  the  attendance  of  the 
spirits. 

The  honor  of  the  Shaman  depends  upon  the 
number  of  spirits  he  can  control.  He  has  a 
separate  mask,  songs,  and  dances  for  each. 
His  hair  is  never  to  be  cut. 

From  Dali  we  also  receive  the  following 
specimen  performance : 

“On  the  day  appointed  for  the  exhibition 
of  his  power  his  relations,  who  act  the  part 
of  a  chorus  of  singers,  are  obliged  not  only  to 
fast,  but  also  use  a  feather  as  an  emetic,  to 
•free  themselves  entirely  from  food.  The  per¬ 
formance  commences  at  sunset  and  lasts  un¬ 
til  sunrise.  All  who  wish  to  participate  as¬ 
semble  in  the  lodge  of  the  Shaman,  where 
they  join  in  a  song,  to  which  time  is  beaten 
on  a  drum.  Dressed  in  his  paraphernalia, 
with  a  mask  over  his  face,  the  Shaman  rushes 
round  and  round  the  fire  which  is  burning  in 
the  centre  of  the  lodge.  He  keeps  his  eyes 
directed  towards  the  opening  in  the  roof,  and 
keeps  time  to  the  drum  with  violent  motions 
of  his  limbs  and  body.  These  movements 
gradually  become  more  convulsive ;  his  eyes 
roll  till  the  whites  alone  are  visible.  Sudden¬ 
ly  he  stops,  looks  intently  at  the  drum,  and 
utters  loud  cries.  The  singing  ceases,  and  all 
eyes  are  directed  toward  him  and  all  ears 
strained  to  catch  the  utterances  which  are 
supposed  to  be  inspired.  By  changing  the 
masks  he  places  himself  en  rapport  with  the 
spirit  to  which  each  mask  is  dedicated.  It  is 
believed  that  this  spirit  inspires  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  ail  the  utterances  which  are  supposed 
to  be  inspired.” 

When  a  Shaman  dies  his  body  is  left  for  a 
day  in  each  of  the  four  corners  of  his  room. 

On  the  fifth  day  it  is  carried  out,  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  his  order,  and  deposited  in 
one  of  the  small  burial  houses  spoken  of  pre¬ 
viously.  His  body  is  not  burned. 

All  the  Alaska  Indians  are  held  in  abject 
fear  of  the  conjurers  or  medicine  men.  Some 
of  the  scenes  to  be  constantly  witnessed  on 
that  coast  are  thus  depicted  by  Mr.  Duncan 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  British 
Columbia  : 

“The  other  day  we  were  called  upon  to 
witness  a  terrible  scene.  An  old  chief,  in 
cool  blood,  ordered  a  slave  to  be  dragged  to 
the  beach,  murdered  and  thrown  into  the 
water.  His  orders  were  quickly  obeyed.  The 
victim  was  a  poor  woman.  Two  or  three 


reasons  are  assigned  tor  tnis  ioui  acc.  una 
is  that  it  is  to  take  away  the  disgrace  at¬ 
tached  to  his  daughter,  who  has  been  suffer¬ 
ing  for  some  time  with  a  ball  wound  in  the 
arm.  Another  report  is  that  he  does  not  ex¬ 
pect  his  daughter  to  recover,  so  he  has  killed 
this  slave  in  order  that  she  may  prepare  for 
the  coming  of  his  daughter  into  the  unseen 
world.  I  did  not  see  the  murder,  but  imme¬ 
diately  after  saw  crowds  of  people  running 
out  of  the  houses  near  to  where  the  corpse 
was  thrown  and  forming  themselves  into 
groups  at  a  good  distance  away,  from  fear  of 
what  was  to  follow.  Presently  two  bands  of 
furious  wretches  appeared,  each  headed  by  a 
man  in  a  state  of  nudity.  They  gave  vent  to 
the  most  unearthly  sounds,  and  the  naked 
men  made  themseives  look  as  unearthly  as 
possible,  proceeding  in  a  creeping  kind  of 
stoop,  and  stepping  like  two  proud  horses,  at 
the  same  time  shooting  forward  each  arm 
alternately,  which  they  held  out  at  full  length 
for  a  little  time  in  the  most  defiant  manner. 
Besides  this  the  continual  jerking  of  their 
heads  back,  causing  their  long  black  hair  to 
twist  about,  added  much  to  their  savage  ap¬ 
pearance.  For  some  time  they  pretended  to 
be  seeking  for  the  body,  and  the  instant  they 
came  where  it  lay  they  commenced  screaming 
and  rushing  around  it  like  so  many  angry 
wolves.  Finally  they  seized  it,  dragged  it 
out  of  the  water  and  laid  it  on  the  beach, 
where  they  commenced  tearing  it  to  pieces 
with  their  teeth.  The  two  bands  of  men 
immediately  surrounded  them  and  so  hid 
their  horrid  work.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
crowd  broke  again,  when  each  of  the  naked 
cannibals  appeared  with  half  of  the  body  in 
his  hands.  Separating  a  few  yards  they  com¬ 
menced  amid  horrid  yells  their  still  more 
horrid  feast  of  eating  the  raw  dead  body. 
The  two  bands  of  men  belonged  to  that  class 
called  ‘  medicine  men.’ 

‘  ‘  I  may  mention  that  each  party  has  some 
characteristics  peculiar  to  itself;  but  in  a 
more  general  sense  their  divisions  are  but 
three,  viz :  those  who  eat  human  bodies,  the 
dog  eaters,  and  those  who  have  no  custom 
of  the  kind.  Early  in  the  morning  the  pupils 
would  be  out  on  the  beach,  or  on  the  rocks, 
in  a  state  of  nudity.  Each  had  a  place  in 
front  of  his  own  tribe ;  nor  did  intense  cold 
interfere  in  the  slightest  degree.  After  the 
poor  creature  had  crept  about,  jerking  his 
head  and  screaming  for  some  time,  a  party  of 
men  would  rush  out,  and  after  surrounding 
him,  would  commence  singing.  The  dog¬ 
eating  party  occasionally  carried  a  dead  dog 
to  their  pupil,  who  forthwith  commenced  to 
tear  it  in  the  most  doglike  manner.  The 
party  of  attendants  kept  up  a  low  growling 
noise,  or  a  whoop,  which  was  seconded  by  a 
screeching  noise  made  from  an  instrument, 
which  they  believe  to  be  the  abode  of  a  spirit. 
In  a  little  time  the  naked  youth  would  start 
up  again,  and  proceed  a  few  more  yards  in  a 
crouching  posture,  with  his  arms  pushed  out 
behind  him,  and  tossing  his  flowing  black 
hair.  All  the  while  he  is  earnestly  watched 
by  the  group  about  him,  and  when  he  pleases 
to  sit  down  they  again  surround  him,  and 
commence  singing.  This  kind  of  thing  goes 
on,  with  several  different  additions,  for  some 


takes  a  run  into  eve'ry  hoSebSSgS'to’hte 
tribe,  and  is  followed  by  his  train?  When 
this  is  done,  in  some  cases  he  has  a  ramble 
on  the  tops  of  the  same  houses,  during  which 
he  is  anxiously  watched  by  his  attendants  m 
if  they  expected  his  flight.  By  and  by  h? 
condescends  to  come  down,  and  they  then 
follow  him  to  his  den,  which  is  marked  by  » 
rope  made  of  red  bark,  being  hung  over  the 
doorway  so  as  to  prevent  any  pfrson  from 
ignorantly  violating  its  precincts.  None  are 
allowed  to  enter  that  house  but  those  con 
nected  with  the  art ;  all,  I  know,  therefore 
of  their  further  proceedings  is,  that  they  keen 
up  a  furious  hammering,  singing  and  scrnnnK1 
ingfor  hours  during  the  day?  g’  andscreecb' 

,  ,ab  ^b88e  parties,  none  are  so  much 
dreaded  as  the  cannibals.  One  morn i no  t 
was  called  to  witness  a  stir  in  the  camp  vvMch 
had  been  caused  by  this  sot.  When  I  reached 
the  gallery  I  saw  hundreds  of  Tsimsheeans 
sitting  in  their  canoes,  which  they  had  lust 
pushed  away  from  the  beach,  I  was  told  that 
the  cannibal  party  were  in  search  of  a  body 
to  devour,  and  if  they  failed  to  find  a  dead 

i°iv?n lt  was  Pr<?bable  tbey  would  seize  the  first 
living  one  that  came  in  their  way  •  so  that  all 

the  peopie  iiving  near  to  the  cannibals’ hoie 
had  taken  to  their  canoes  to  escape  being  torn 
to  pieces.  It  is  the  custom  among  thele  In 
dmns  to  burn  their  dead  ;  baH  /upS  for' 
these  occasions  they  take  care  to  deposit  a 

ffissszsr in  orderto3“tis'r  «■«>■£ 

sce^Th^-oerr  Ttf&SSg 

Winter  months,  while  the  nights  are  taken 
up  with  amusements,  singing  and  dancing 
OccasionaHy  the  medicine  parties  invite  pet 

ir  SeVperal  houses-  and  exhibit  tricks 
before  them  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  the 
actors  appear  as  bears,  while  others  wear 
masks,  the  parts  of  which  are  moved  bv 
strings.  The  great  feature  in  their  proceed¬ 
ings  is  to  pretend  to  murder,  and  then  to  re¬ 
store  to  life,  and  so  forth.  The  cannibal,  on 
such  occasions,  is  generally  supplied  with 
two,  three,  or  four  human  bodies,  which  he 
tears  to  pieces  before  his  audience.  Several 
persons,  either  from  bravado  or  as  a  charm 
present  their  arms  for  him  to  bite.  I  have 
seen  several  whom  he  has  thus  bitten,  and  I 
hear  two  have  died  from  the  effects.” 

To  such  men  and  such  superstitions  these 
people  are  bound  body  and  soul.  And  to  res¬ 
cue  them  from  this,  ameliorating  and  elevat¬ 
ing  their  condition  in  this  life,  and  presenting 
to  them  a  glorious  eternity  through  a  cruci¬ 
fied  and  risen  Saviour,  is  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions 


The  territories. 

Alaska  Missions. — The  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions  is  the  first  of  our  American 
Missionary  Societies  to  enter  upon  the  work  in 
Alaska.  Its  frontier  explorer,  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  reached  Alaska  on  the  10th  of  Au-  j 
gust  and  established  a  mission  station  at  Fort  > 
Wrangle,  where  a  few  of  the  Indians  had  found  j 


the  light,  and  were  asking  for  some  one  to 
teach  them  more  perfectly  in  the  way.  Dr. 
Jackson  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  D.  F.  Mc¬ 
Farland,  the  first  Presbyterian  missionary 
lady  to  New  Mexico.  Mrs.  McFarland  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  mission.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  minister  will  be  sent  at  an  early 
day. 


— Brother  Sheldon  Jackson  wants  a 
heathen  with  which  to  bait  the  home 
missionary  hook.  The, oleaginous  Alas¬ 
kans,  he  seems  to  think,  are  well  suited 
to  the  purpose,  and  he  proposes,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  to  go  in  upon  that  land  with 
the  banner  of  the  Home  Board  waving 
over  him,  and  possess  it.  The  United 
States  government  have  abandoned  Alas¬ 
ka  to  the  Indians,  the  seals,  and  the 
missionaries — when  the  latter  get  there. 
Our  Home  Board  had  better  put  its 
check-rein  on  Brother  Jackson  and  keep 
him  out  of  Alaska.  There  is  no  use  in 
wasting  money  on  those  train-oil-drink¬ 
ing  savages.  They  never  would  make 
creditable  Presbyterians  anyway.  They 
never  would  venerate  the  standards. 
We  believe  in  putting  our  coin  to  usury 
in  our  work  among  pagans— that  is  to 
say,  we  believe  in  laboring  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  strong  races,  who  will  in  turn 
take  up  and  extend  the  gospel  work. 
We  should  strike  for  strategetic  points 
and  peoples,  and  conduct  the  battle  with 
the  conquest  of  the  world  to  Christ  as 
the  grand  object  in  view.-*"  \  0  y 

— The  various  issues  between  the 
Home  and  the  Foreign  Mission  Boards 
may  as  well  be  brought  up  and  settled 
before  the  next  Assembly.  The  question 
should  be  settled  whether  the  Home 
Board  missionaries  are  to  take  such 
foreign  work  as  Alaska  and  Arizona,  and 
the  Chinese  ;  and  such  State  government 
work  as  establishing  free  schools.  The 
old  lines  of  work  were  very  clearly  and 
distinctly  drawn.  The  Foreign  Board , 
had  for  its  duty  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  to  alien  heathen.  The  Home 
Board  had  for  its  work  the  support  of 
ministers  in  destitute  places  in  our  own 
land,  and  chiefly  the  aid  of  feeble 
churches  in  the  support  of  their  minis¬ 
ters.  Here  are-  two  lines  of  work  so 
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clearly  distinguishable  from  each  other 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  abrasion 
along  the  edges.  Of  the  two  we  think 
the  work  of  the  Home  Board  is  the  most 
important,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  Assembly  will  consent  to  divide  the 
means  for  this  most  important  work 
and  spend  a  part  of  it  in  work  that 
properly  belongs  to  the  Foreign  Board, 
and  to  the  directors  of  the  common  schools. 

... a ■  'wamiiitniwwi  wimrriimiBM  *n«  ■  - 

ALASKA. 

HOME  MISSIONS  AMONG  THE  STAR -H1N — 
KIVAN  INDIANS. 

BY  REV.  SHELDON  JACKSON,  D.D. 

In  1867  Alaska,  with  its  native  population 
of  25,000  souls,  was  turned  over  by  Russia 
to  the  United  States.  And  the  call  of  God’s 
providence  came  to  the  American  Church 
to  enter  in  and  possess  the  land  for  Christ. 
Previously  the  Greek  Church  of  Russia  had 
sustained  some  mission  stations,  but  these 
were  largely  disbanded  with  the  removal  of 
the  Russian  population.  It  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  churches  of  the  United 
States,  with  their  purer  religion  and  greater 
consecration,  would  send  in  more  efficient 
agencies.  But  ten  years  roll  round  and  the 
churches  do  nothing.  Ten  years  pass  and 
hundreds  of  immortal  souls  are  hurried  to 
the  judgment  from  a  Christian  land,  who 
have  never  so  much  as  heard  that  there 
was  a  Saviour.  Ten  years  come  and  go  and 
thousands  are  left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance 
and  superstition  and  form  habits  that  will 
keep  them  away  from  the  Gospel,  if  it  is 
ever  offered  them  ;  and  yet  the  churches 
that  are  responsible  have  been  largely  in¬ 
different.  Rev.  A.  L.  Lindsley,  D.D.,  who 
so  efficiently  watches  the  interests  of  the 
Church  in  the  North-west,  early  felt  the 
responsibility  of  this  work,  and  again  and 
again  wrote  in  vain  for  help  to  occupy  the 
field. 

But  while  the  Church  was  delaying  to 
enter  the  work,  it  seems  as  if  God  could 
wait  on  her  no  longer,  and  would  raise  up 
other  agencies.  In  June,  1876,  some 
Tsimpsheean  Indians  went  to  Fort  Wrangel 
for  work.  They  had  been  educated  in  the 
mission  schools  of  British  Columbia  and 
carried  their  religion  with  them.  When  the 
Sabbath  came,  they  refused  to  work,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  their  godless  American 
employers.  They  assembled  for  worship  as 


was  their  custom.  This  subjected  them  to 
much  ridicule  from  the  Americans  and 
threats  of  violence  from  the  Indian  sorcerers. 
But  they  persevered,  the  meetings  increas¬ 
ing  in  interest  and  numbers,  until  in  the 
Fall  the  Indians  commenced  special  religious 
services.  A  few  Americans  attended  to 
ridicule,  but  more  were  attracted  by  the 
sight  of  unlettered  Indians  singing,  praying 
and  explaining  the  Scriptures  with  power. 
Prayerless  white  men  were  reminded  of 
early  religious  training.  The  Holy  Spirit 
was  at  work  among  the  natives,  five  and 
six  hundred  often  attending  the  services. 
Rev.  Thomas  Crosby,  in  charge  of  the 
Wesleyan  Indian  Mission  at  Fort  Simpson, 
British  Columbia,  160  miles  distant,  made 
two  or  three  visits  to  the  place  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense  to  himself  and  encouraged 
his  young  men  in  their  work.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  owes  much  to  his  unselfish 
zeal  and  assistance  at  a  critical  period  in  the 
history  of  the  mission.  But  the  work  was 
mainly  carried  on  by  the  Indians  themselves 
and  greatly  prospered,  forty  of  the  heathen 
Indians  renouucing  their  superstitions  and 
coming  out  upon  the  Lord’s  side.  And  as 
this  Spring  they  went  off  to  the  mines  and 
fisheries,  like  the  primitive  disciples  “they 
that  were  scattered  abroad,  went  everywhere 
preaching  the  word.” 

A  poor  blind  Indian,  a  thousand  miles 
away,  heard  the  good  news  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  It  was 
the  first  message  he  had  received,  and  by 
the  grace  of  God  he  accepted  it.  He  started 
at  once  to  find  the  place  where  he  could 
learn  more.  Many  a  weary  mile,  led  by  an¬ 
other,  he  followed  the  trail  over  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Many  a  lonely  mile  they  paddled 
their  canoe,  and  many  the  suns  that  set  upon 
their  wild  evening  camp.  When  near  the 
coast  they  were  met  by  a  Christian.  The 
blind  man  was  ever  i-epeating  to  himself,  as 
he  groped  along,  “Jesus  Christ  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners.”  This  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Christian,  who  halted 
■  j  the  party  and  learned  the  above  history. 
The  blind  Indian  was  directed  to  a  mission 
station,  and,  like  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  of 
old,  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

One  of  the  converts,  a  woman,  was  one- 
hundred  miles  away  at  the  time  of  our  ar¬ 
rival.  Learning  from  a  passing  steamer 
that  the  missionaries  had  come,  she  placed 
her  children,  bedding  and  provisions  in 


her  canoe  and  paddled  home  against  h^avy, 
hard  winds,  to  give  us  a  welcome. 

THE  TSIMPSHEEAN  EVANGELIST. 

One  of  the  wood-chopping  Indians,  Philip 
McKay,  developed  such  gifts  as  preacher, 
teacher  and  leader,  that  it  was  decided  that 
he  should  cease  chopping  wood  and  give  his 
whole  time  to  Christian  work.  Though  not 
advanced  as  far  in  an  English  education  as 
an  average  American  boy  of  nine  years  of 
age,  yet  in  October,  1876,  he  commenced  a 
day  school,  the  attendance  during  the  win¬ 
ter  reaching  ninety,  many  of  whom  were 
adults.  They  met  around  in  the  various 
Indian  houses,  not  always  knowing  one  day 
where  they  would  meet  the  next.  But  the 
ringing  of  a  small  hand  bell  indicated  the 
school  room  for  the  day.  Who  will  furnish 
them  a  four  or  five  hundred  pound  bell  ? 

There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  school  books 
and  appliances.  I  found  the  stock  inven¬ 
toried  as  follows  :  Four  small  Bibles,  four 
hymn  books,  three  primers,  thirteen  first 
readers,  and  one  wall  chart.  A  good  set  of 
wall  charts  and  wall  maps  are  greatly  need-  ( 
ed.  “These  people,”  remarked  a  sailor,  ] 
“  are  crazy  to  learn.  Going  up  the  beach 
last  night,  I  heard  an  Indian  girl  spelling 
words  of  one  and  two  syllables.  Looking  in, 

I  found  that  unable  to  procure  a  school  book, 
she  was  learning  from  a  scrap  of  newspaper 
she  had  picked  up.” 

As  the  work  advanced  a  soldier  at  the 
Fort,  not  a  church  member  himself,  became 
so  deeply  interested  that  he  wrote  an  appeal 
for  help,  which  through  Dr.  Lindsley,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Stratton,  reached  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  and  has  been  published  in 
several  of  the  Church  papers.  The  Board 
of  Home  Missions  took  immediate  action 
and  commissioned  a  recent  graduate  of  the 

Theological  Seminary  at  San  Francisco. 
But  before  the  commission  reached  him,  he 
had  accepted  an  invitation  to  another 
field.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  J.  C.  Mallory, 
Indian  Agent,  had  visited  Wrangel  and  gath¬ 
ered  much  information.  At  this  time,  being 
in  Oregon  on  a  special  mission,  it  was  urged 
that  I  should  proceed  at  once  to  Fort  Wran¬ 
gel  and  formally  receive  the  mission  in  the 
name  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  I 
did,  arriving  there  on  August  10th. 

MRS.  D.  F.  M’FARLAND, 

I  was  accompanied  by  that  experienced 
and  successful  missionary,  Mrs.  D.  F. 


McFarland,  who  has  general  charge  of  the 
mission  until  the  Home  Board  sends  out  a 
minister,  when  she  will  devote  herself  more 
particularly  to  work  among  the  Indian  wo¬ 
men.  Mrs.  D.  F.  McFarland  will  be  re¬ 
membered  by  many  as  accompanying  her 
husband  to  open  up  Presbyterian  Missions  in 
New  Mexico.  While  in  that  field  she  cross¬ 
ed  the  plains  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
Santa  Fe  in  a  stage  coach,  and  a  portion  of 
the  way  they  were  pursued  by  the  wild  In¬ 
dians  of  the  plains.  Through  many  dangers 
and  trials  she  has  been  prepared  for  this  ; 
frontier  work. 

Upon  our  arrival,  we  found  Philip,  the 
Tsimpsheean  Evangelist,  teaching  the  day 
school  six  days  in  the  week,  holding  prayer 
meetings  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  and 
preaching  three  times  on  Sabbath.  On  the 
Sabbath  of  my  visit  I  preached  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  a  few  Americans  and  much  larger 
number  of  Indians.  At  half  past  two  Philip 
preached  to  the  Indians  ;  at  six  I  preached  to 
the  Indians,  Philip  interpreting.  Though 
not  understanding  a  word,  I  was  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  earnestness  and  yet  digni¬ 
fied  and  easy  delivery  of  Philip  in  preaching. 
Since  taking  up  the  ministry  he  has  not  had 
the  money  to  bring  his  wife  to  him,  or  sup¬ 
port  her,  if  she  had  come.  During  this 
time  he  has  mostly  lived  on  fish — fish  for 
breakfast,  fish  for  dinner,  and  fish  for  sup¬ 
per,  and  now  and  then  for  a  change  when 
fresh  fish  was  scarce  he  used  smoked  fish. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  for  one  year,  at  $300,  which  is  a  bare 
support  for  himself  and  wife.  I  can  furnish 
his  photograph  to  any  church  or  Society 
that  will  pledge  the  Home  Board  this  $300 
for  his  support.  Also,  if  the  ladies  of  any  > 
church  would  like  to  prepare  at  once  a  box 
of  substantial  clothing  and  bedding  (they 
have  nothing,  having  given  up  all  for  the 
gospel’s  sake)  for  Philip  and  his  wife,  and 
pay  the  freight  on  the  same,  I  can  furnish 
measurements,  &c. 

The  pledge  of  $600  to  the  Home  Board 
for  the  support  of  Mrs.  D.  F.  McFarland  is 
also  wanted.  Send  pledges  to  Rev.  Drs. 
Kendall  and  Dickson,  P.  O.  Box  3863,  New 
York  city. 

Which  will  be  the  Societies  to  assume  the 
support  of  this  first  Protestant  mission  in 
Alaska — to  see  this  great  field  white  to  the 
harvest — to  hear  the  cry  of  perishing  thou¬ 
sands  of  heathen  in  our  own  land — and  car¬ 
ry  forward  the  glorious  work  God  has  so 
wondrously  commenced  ? 


Fort  Wrangle. 

As  a  Mission  field,  among  the  Indians 
of  the  North,  is  demanding  immediate  at¬ 
tention.  Over  forty  of  these  Indians 
have  professed  faith  in  Christ;  and  this 
good  work  began  as  follows  :  In  1874 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  opened 
a  Mission  at  Fort  Simpson,  which  is  160 
miles  south  of  Wrangle,  in  the  province 
of  British  Columbia,  where  there  are 
about  one  thousand  Indians  under  the 
care  of  the  indefatigable  Missionary,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Crosby,  his  accomplished 
wife,  aided  by  Miss  Knott,  who  has 
charge  of  the  Indian  day  school.  From 
this  Mission  some  Christian  Indians 
went  up  to  Wrangle  seeking  work,  and 
when  Sunday  came  they  met  for  worship 
and  kept  the  commandment  as  they  had 
been  taught.  Subsequently  they  had 
special  religious  services,  which  wei'e 
numerously  attended,  including  some 
whit©  miners.  Men  who  seldom  go  to 
Church  in  town  or  city  were  attracted 
thither  by  these  simple  earnest  Indians, 
who  read  and  explained  the  Scriptures, 
sang,  prayed  and  told  their  experience 
in  true  Apostolic  style.  Many  were 
awakened  and  converted.  Prayerless 
white  men  were  aroused  to  think  of  their 
souls  by  these  sons  of  the  forest.  Thus 
Wrangle  furnishes  clear  evidence  of  the 
Indians  salvation,  stability  and  Chris¬ 
tian  fidelity  in  one  of  the  most  Godless 
places,  besides  supplying  a  powerful 
reputation  of  the  stupid  imputation  that 
the  Indian  cannot  be  converted  or  civil¬ 
ized.  Such  is  the  absurd  idea  of  some, 
who  ought  to  know  better,  and  help  to 
countenance  a  shameful  slander  of  the 
Gospel  which  they  formerly  profess,  but 
are  sadly  ignorant  of.  In  1876  Mr. 
Crosby  mads  several  visits  to  this  Post, 
and  supplied  it  with  several  experienced 
Indians  to  hold  services  during  the  win¬ 
ter;  this  he  did  at  a  great  inconvenience 
and  private  cost  on  his  part.  In  the 
meantime  he  wrote  to  several  Churches 
in  the  States  to  supply  this  field  in  their 
own  country  with  a  Missionary,  as  the 
M.  C.  of  Canada  did  not  expect  to  sup¬ 
port  Missions  in  American  Territories; 
and  also  laid  the  case  before  the  Annual 
District  Meeting  of  the  M.  C.  in  British 
Columbia,  when  the  writer  was  request¬ 
ed  to  address  a  letter  to  the  Mission 
Secretary  of  the  M.  E.  Church  of  the 
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signor  Caverot,  saw  the  prayers  and  sup 
plications  of  the  diocese  ascend  to  he 
throne,  and  with  her  own  hand  sh 
drove  back  the  enemy,  who  had  almos 
arrived  at  our  gates.” 


Do  not  keep  the  alabaster  boxes  c 
your  love  and  tenderness  sealed  up  unt 
your  friends  are  dead.  Fill  their  live 
with  sweetness.  Speak  approving,  dice: 
mg  words, while  their  ears  can  hear  then 
and  while  their  hearts  can  be  thrilled  l 
them.  The  things  you  mean  to  say  whe 
they  are  gone,  say  before  they  go.  Tb 
flowers  you  mean  to  send  for  their  coi 
fins,  send  to  brighten  and  sweeten  thei 
homes  before  they  leave  them. 


-  * — *Ky~'  ' 

the  disease  in  the  scrapings  of  a  p\ 
k ecr,  thrown  into  the  corner  of  the  ]j 
A  ture  field ;  and  in  view  of  the  aln 
:  ,  -universal  presence  of  a  similar  p;  i 

be  gazing  into  infinity — to  see  something 
beyond  the  horizon  of  this  world  ;  and  so 
he  walked,  like  Bunyan’s  pilgrim,  “through 
the  wilderness  of  the  world,”  in  it,  but  not 


\ 

If 
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of  it. 

It  is  a  year  and  a  half  since  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
return  to  this  country  for  the  last  time.  He 
had  now  reached  the  age  of  seventy,  and 
his  period  of  greatest  vigor  and  activity  was 
past ;  but  still  he  hoped  to  return  to  the 
East,  and  end  his  days  among  the  people  he 
so  much  loved.  To  one  of  his  old  pupils,  | 
who  urged  him  to  remain  in  his  native 
country,  where  his  long  experience  in  Mis-  ' 
sions  might  benefit  the  Church  more  than 
his  services  abroad,  he  said:  “No,  John, 
there  are  two  cedars  on  Lebanon  just  far 
enough  apart  for  my  body  to  lie  between 
them,  and  there  will  be  my  resting-place.” 
But  this  was  not  to  be.  Soon  after  the 
Commencement  of  last  year  he  was  taken 
ill,  and  was  not  able  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Board  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  in  October.  He  was  then  visiting  at 
the  house  of  a  relative  in  Buffalo,  who 
rightly  felt  that  it  was  a  privilege  and 
honor  to  have  such  a  man  of  God  under  his 


|  the  opinion  is  well  >  founded,  that  the  na- 
j  tive  tribes  will  for  many  years,  if  not  always, 

|  furnish  the  prevalent  population.  In  this 
|  view,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  in¬ 
struct  and  enlighten  them. 

|  A  remarkable  religious  movement  is  now 
going  on  among  the  natives  residing  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  territory,  and  near  Fort 
Wrangel.  Of  this  I  cannot  now  particularly 
wuite  ;  but  it  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
God’s  Spirit  is  leading  them  to  enquire  after 
the  way  of  life. 

The  work  thus  pointed  out  from  various 
lines  of  observation,  seems  in  a  providential 
manner  to  be  placed  in  our  hands.  During 
the  late  Secretary  Seward’s  visit  to  Alaska, 
the  writer  gained  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  these  tribes,  and  called  the 


attention  of  Christians  to  thefn.  Subse¬ 
quently  much  knowledge  was  acquired  from  ' 
gentlemen  in  the  civil  and  military  services 

—all  confirming  the  writer’s  impression  of 
the  obligation  to  send  the  Gospel  to  these 
neglected  people.  And  now  within  a  few 
/months,  the  call  comes  to  me  from  gentle¬ 
men  of  different  Church  preferences,  en¬ 
treating  us  to  undertake  a  mission  to  be¬ 
nighted  and  exposed  Alaska.  Among  these, 
none  is  more  urgent  than  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Crosby,  a  missionary  of  British  Columbia, 
who  has  repeatedly  visited  Fort  Wrangel, 
and  whose  opinions  are  formed  from  actual 
observation. 

We  appeal  to  our  beloved  Church  for  help. 

A.  L.  LINDSLEY, 

Chairman  Ex-Com.  Synod  of  Columbia. 

Portland,  Oregon,  June  16tb,  1877. 


j  THE  “OPEN  DOOR ” ENTERED. 

By  Sev.  A.  S.  Lindsley,  D.D.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

j  Readers  of  The  Evangelist  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  information  conveyed  by  the  writer 
in  its  columns,  touching  the  origin  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Missions  in  Alaska  last  May.  The  ap¬ 
peals  which  had  come  from  civilians,  milita¬ 
ry  officers,  and  aborigines,  were  irresistible, 
and.  the  writer  responded  by  promises,  trust¬ 
ing  in  God  and  his  Church  for  their  fulfilment. 
The  fulfilment  began  in  the  zeal  of  Mr.  J. 

’  Mallory>  Jr->  a  member  of  the  writer’s 
church,  the  gentleman  referred  to  in  the  for¬ 
mer  communication.  After  visiting  various 
places,  he  reported  on  his  return  to  Portland 
a  series  of  providential  openings  to  enter, 


which  admitted  of  no  debate  or  delay,  eon-  1 
firming  former  impressions  and  information. 

This  report  was  accepted  as  the  Lord’s  an-  i, 
swer  to  many  prayers  and  tentative  efforts  in  d 
the  past. 

The  writer  accordingly  assumed  the  respon-  |s 
sibility  of  this  work,  employing  the  teachers  e 
and  paying  rent  and  salaries.  Mr.  Mallory’s  j 
acceptance  of  a  government  appointment  de-  ^ 
prived  the  new  mission  of  his  valuable  ser-  g 
vices;  but  Mrs.  A.  E.  McFarland,  another  ^ 
member  of  the  same  church,  embarked  in  the 
sacred  enterprise,  and  has  carried  it  on  as  well  * 
as  she  could  with  the  aid  of  native  assistants 
until  the  present  time.  ^ 

We  are  permitted  to  record  the  special  fa-  t 
vor  of  God  upon  this  work.  The  schoolroom  ) 
overflows  with  numbers  eager  for  instruction  i 
during  the  week,  and  on  the  Sabbath  a  hete¬ 
rogeneous  crowd  gathers  to  hear  her  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  Way  of  Life. 

(  The  rapid  expansion  of  this  blest  enterprise 
renders  reenforcements  imperative.  Eev.  Dr. 

S.  Jackson,  who  made  a  trip  to  Alaska  after 
the  work  had  been  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Mallo¬ 
ry,  has  placed  many  facts  before  the  public 
touching  the  general  condition  of  the  Tei-ri- 
tory,  which  ought  to  stimulate  our  efforts. 
But  later  information,  of  which  not  even  a 
full  summary  can  now  be  given,  leads  me  to 
appeal  once  more  to  the  Christian  public  for 
means,  agents,  and  prayers  to  carry  on  the 
work  so  auspiciously  begun. 

The  contributions  should  be  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  which  has  assumed 
its  support.  The  agents  we  need  are  at  least 
one  devout  and  well  qualified  missionary,  and 
two  teachers,  one  of  each  sex.  Emergencies 
are  looming  up  which  challenge  the  pres- 
ence  of  a  competent  minister.  And  pledges 
are  in  my  hands  from  responsible  parties  ten¬ 
dering  substantial  aid  for  new  schools.  A 
moment’s  reflection  shows  that  these  pioneers 
should  be  persons  of  approved  qualifications 
and  experience. 

First  and  last,  we  want  the  prayers.  God  is 
placing  Alaska  at  the  feet  of  our  beloved 
Church.  Let  us  take  possession  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord ! 


Interesting  Services. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado,  Superintendent  of  Presby¬ 
terian  Missions  in  the  northwest,  has  been 
holding  a  series  of  meetings  during  the  past 
two  weeks,  at  the  most  prominent  points 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  of  New 


Jersey.  Last  Friday  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning  he  held  services  at  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  Freehold.  The  day  was  stormy, 
and  the  roads  and  walking  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion,  and  nevertheless  a  goodly  number 
enjoyed  his  most  interesting  presentation 
of  his  subject,  the  extent  and  needs  of  the  , 
far  West. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  for  ladies; 
and  the  remarks  were  designed  particularly  j 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  women 
to  care  for  their  own  sex,  in  this  land.  Dr. 
Jackson  first  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  emigration  to  the  West  was  from  our 
oxen  homes,  and  that  the  enterprising  and 
earnest  young  men  who  go  hence  to  build 
up  there  fortunes  in  the  mining  and  other 
far  distant  regions  of  the  West,  have  a 
claim  upon  the  sympathy  of  mothers  and 
sisters  whom  they  leave  behind.  And  un¬ 
less  thoy  are  followed  by  the  ministrations 
of  the  Church,  whatever  else  they  may  gain, 
they  are  in  danger  of  loosing  their  souls. 
He  also  made  an  earnest  plea  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  women,  wives  and  mothers,  who  have 
left  their  Christian  homes  in  the  East,  and 
who  bitterly  lament,  their  silent  Sabbath 
and  unchristian  influences  around  them  and 
their  children,  where  they  are  and  must  re¬ 
main.  In  illustration,  he  gave  a  most  touch¬ 
ing  account  of  an  interview  which  he  had 
at  one  of  the  mining  towns  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  with  a  Christian  woman,  whose 
name  had  been  sent  to  him  by  a  friend  in 
the  East  with  the  request,  that  if  possible 
he  would  discover  her  whereabouts,  and 
make  her  a  pastoral  call.  In  one  of  his 
long  rides  upon  missionary  work,  he  came 
near  the  place  of  her  residence,  and  whilst 
the  horses  were  being  changed,  he  left  the 
stage;  and  only  for  a  few7  moments,  having 
found  her,  was  permitted  to  speak  to  her 
of  Christ  and  to  kneel  with  her  and  her 
children  in  prayer.  She  had  left  the  East 
when  a  young  woman  soon  after  her  marri¬ 
age,  now  she  had  six  children,  the  eldest  a 
beautiful  young  girl  of  seventeen  years, 
and  not  one  of  these  had  ever  before  seen  a 
Protestant  clergyman,  nor  had  they  ever  in 
their  lives  seen  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism 
or  the  Lord’s  Supper  administered.  “Glad¬ 
ly,”  said  Dr.  Jackson,  “would  this  wroman 
have  taken  her  children  and  journeyed  fifty 
miles,  at  an  expense  of  one  hundred  dol- 
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lars,  to  the  station  where  I  purposed  to 
celebrate,  on  the  next  day,  the  Holy 
Communion,  if  it  had  been  possible.” 

But  passing  from  our  home  population 
Dr.  Jackson  remarked  that  it  was  not  com¬ 
monly  known,  at  least  not  properly  consider¬ 
ed  that  there  are  in  this  land,  scores  of 
thousands  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  ' 
true  God.  He  then  presented  interesting 
accounts  of  the  Aztec  population,  number¬ 
ing  twenty  thousand,  living  in  their 
strangely  constructed  stone  buildings 
which  they  claim  to  be  older  than  the 
Christian  Era,  Here  Baal  and  Ashterotli 
are  worshipped.  He  presented  an  idol 
made  of  wood,  and  gaudily  painted,  which 
he  said  he  had  taken  in  this  country. 

Then  he  spoke  of  woman’s  life  among 
the  Mormons;  thousands  of  them  weary  of 
their  life,  held  as  very  slaves  under  a  des¬ 
potism  of  superstition  and  passion — in  this 
free  land.  The  only  hope  for  this  multi¬ 
tude  is  in  the  teaching  of  the  young  girls, 
by  women  whom  our  Society  and  other 
like  associations  at  the  East  must  sustain.  ; 

He  then  gave  a  graphic  account  of  the  : 
heathen,  beastly  life  of  women  ,  among 
the  wild  Indian  tribes.  The  last  traces  of 
God’s  image  in  these  women  seemed  to  be 
lost.  He  had  heard  persons  speak,  and 
books  beautifully  prate  of  the  Spirit  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Indians,  and  the  nobility  of 
their  natures:  he  had  yet  to  find  among 
these  wild  and  untutored  tribes  of  the  far 
West  the  least  vestige,  especially  among 
the  degraded  Avomen,  of  a  noble  nature,  or 
religious  aspiration. 

In  the  evening,  Dr.  Jackson  spoke  to  a 
promiscuous,  and  considering  the  weather, 
to  a  good-sized  audience  in  the  church.  He 
had  a  very  large  map  of  the  United  States 
spread  across  the  pulpit  recess,  and  a  small¬ 
er  one  of  Alaska,  drawn  behind  the  com¬ 
munion  table.  He  dwelt  upon  the  extent 
of  our  country,  and  the  importance  of  its 
thorough  evaugilization,  with  reference  to 
the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions,  our 
safety  and  prosperity  as  a  nation,  and  our 
responsibility,  in  the  view  of  the  Divine 
Providence, as  an  agent  for  carrying  forward 
God’s  work  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  tide  of  population  which  began  going 
west  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  has 
not  in  this  long  period  even  reached 
the  centre  of  the  continent.  When  you  ar¬ 
rive  at  Omaha,  you  are  yet  east  of  the  di¬ 
viding  line  between  East  and  West.  He 


gave  statistics  showing  the  vast  extent  of 
some.of  the  Western  Territories  and  States, 
lor  instance,  Texas  alone  might  contain 
and  keep  a hve  the  present  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  all  the  States. 

His  description  of  Alaska  contained  per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  and  surprising, 
statements  of  his  lecture.  He  dwelt  upon 
its  location,  extent,  climate,  physical  ge¬ 
ography,  resources  and  commercial  value 
to  the  United  States.  Its  resources  as  to 
j  the  furs  and  fisheries,  its  mines  and  im¬ 
mense  forests  of  noble  timber.  He  stated 
that  the  Capitalists  of  San  Francisco, 
would  readfiy  purchase  back  from  the 
United  States  the  annexed  territory  of 
Alaska  upon  speculation,  and  pay  twice  as 
much  as  Russia  received  from  our  govern¬ 
ment.  The  interest  of  the  purchase  money 
has  been  fully  paid  into  the  Treasury,  by 
duties  derived  from  the  fur  trade.  He 
-a ,  mo.s*  iu^eresting  account  of 
tho /0, 000  inhabitants  of  that  almost  nn- 
known  country ;  describing  the  withdraw- 
ment  k.Y  Russia,  of  her  priests  and  school 
teachers,  after  the  cession  of  the  land  to 
the  United  States  and  the  indifference  of 
°ur  government  to  the  welfare  of  this  peo¬ 
ple.  We  have  furnished  them  with  no 
Courts  of  Justice,  no  school  teachers  nor 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Ten  years  have 
passed  away,  and  appeal  after  appeal  has 
been  made  to  the  Church  to  enter  this 
field  for  mission  labor.  What  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  this  land  have  refused  to  do,  God 
has  at  last  himself  accomplished  by  a  series 
of  providences,  in  the  conversion  of  four  na- 
tives  in  British  Columbia  in  British 
schools,  who  going  down  to  labor  in  those 
forests  of  Alaska,  have  taught  the  people, 
their  companions  in  toil,  and  a  little  com¬ 
pany  of  sixty  souls ,  believers  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  have  been  gathered  together  and  they 
are  now  asking  the  bread  of  life  at  our 
hands.  Last  Fall  one  single  person  in  all 
the  churches  of  America  was  found  after 
repeated  published  calls,  to  go  up  to  this 
wild  and  distant  region,  and  teach  the  way 
of  the  Lord  more  perfectly  to  these  heathen, 
and  this  was  a  woman.  She  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions  and  is  now  faithfully  at  work.  Wo 
hope  soon  to  send  an  ordained  missionary 
to  be  permanently  settled  at  Sitka  on  the 
Sea  coast. 

This  is  but  nn  imperfect  account  of  the 
interesting  discourse,  which  was  listened 
to  with  rapt  attention  by  all  present,  and  it 
is  only  to  be  regretted  that  all  of  our  read¬ 
ers  could  not  have  heard  Dr.  Jackson  in 
full. 


THE  CHURCHES. 

SERMONS  AND  SERVICES  YESTERDAY. 

Preaching  at  Howard  University — Some  I  acts  : 
from  the  Territory  of  Alaska — Notes  from  ; 
tiie  Catholic  Churches. 
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Fourth  Presbyterian  Church. 

A  large  audience  was  gathered  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  to  listen  to  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  who 
spoke  on  “The  Claims  of  Alaska  upon  the  Country 
for  Education.”  Dr.  Jackson,  as  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  Presbyterian  missions  in  the  West,  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  visit  Alaska  and*  discover  its  needs 
and  investigate  its  claims.  This  he  did  during  the 
past  summer,  and  those  who  listened  to  him  yes¬ 
terday  were  impressed  with  the  fidelity  with  which 
lie  had  discharged  his  trust,  and  received  rich  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  vast  resources  and  capabilities 
of  this  portion  of  our  country. 

Among  the  many  imj  or.atit  and  interesting  facts 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Jackson  we  would  note  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Attention,  was  called  to  the  vast  area  of  Alaska 
(580,107  square  miles);  its  immense  number  of 
islands,  rivaling  those  of  the  great  archipelagoes  of 
the  Southern  Pacific ;  its  wonderful  glaciers ;  its  hot 
and  mineral  springs ;  and  its  mighty  river,  the  Yu¬ 
kon,  which  is  2,000  miles  in  length,  and  navigable 
by  the  largest  river  steamers  for  1,500  miles,  and 
whose  delta,  with  its  five  mouths,  is  seventy  miles 
in  width. 

The  resources  of  the  country  are  fur,  fish,  and 
lumber.  These  are  almost  inexhaustible.  The  fur 
trade  alone  will  repay  all  that  was  spent  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  land.  The  waters  swarm  with  salmon, 
cod.  and  other  fish  of  great  commercial  value.  In 
Alaska  are  stored  also  "the  reserves  of  lumber, wh  ich 
may  yet  supply  the  world  when  the  more  accessible 
resources  have  become  exhausted.  Yellow  cedar, 
white  pine,  hemlock,  and  balsam  fir  are  the  chief 
varieties. 

The  climate  of  the  interior  is  cold,  as  represented. 
That  upon  the  coast  is  modified  by  the  gulf  stream 
which  sweeps  the  Southern  shore,  and  is  in  char¬ 
acter  similar  to  that  of  Washington. 

The  Aleutian  district  is  suitable  for  pasturage, 
and  the  time  may  come  when  grazing  will  he  a 
profitable  business.  The  population  is  at  the  least 
calculation  26,000.  These  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  without  the  advantages  of  citizenship,  and 
involved  in  the  deepest  ignorance,  and  ruled  only 
by  superstition  and  brute  force.  There  is  neither 
law  nor  protection  of  courts.  The  only  rights  guar¬ 
anteed  are  to  those  who  have  might  to  protect  them. 
There  are  no  schools,  except  one  or  two  started 
by  native  workers.  Onlv  since  June,  1876,  have 
these  been  established.  1'he  natives  manifest  great 
desires  for  a  common-school  education  and  for  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  This  great  land  now 
appeals  to  this  country,  part  of  which  it  has  be¬ 
come,  and  Dr.  Jackson  enforced  this  claim  by 
earnest  and  eloquent  appeals  to  those  who  heard 
him,  and  by  arguments  of  the  most  forcible  and 
various  character.  In  closing  he  begged  all  who 
had  influence  and  authority  to  use  them  for  the 
great  cause  thus  presented. 

aLi.J - -  _  ii.  _ i _ -i  —  i  ■  —  ■  — . 
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DR.  JACKSON  AT  BRIDGETON. 

A  Missionary  Convention  in  the  interest  of 
Home  Missions,  has  just  been  the  occasion  of 
bringing  to  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  that  grand  pi-, 
oneer  worker,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson.  Hisy 
address  at  that  time  is  one  that  cannot  soorg 
be  forgotten.  He  spread  out  before  us  a, 
large  map  of  our  country,  including  all  its 
States  and  Territories,  and  then  told  us  of 
the  crying  needs  of  the  population  contained 
in  them.  Wo  were  enabled  to  realize  that 
the  Aztecs  of  Now  Mexico  are  about  as  much 


heathen  as  the  people  of  India  or  China— say¬ 
ing  nothing  of  the  Chinese  in  California,  or 
our  own  Indians.  We  were  as  much  impress¬ 
ed  with  his  account  of  the  bondage  of  women 
in  Utah  as  by  anything  else.  They  cannot 
escape  this  bondage  if  they  would.  Our  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  do  nothing  to  break  up  polyga¬ 
my,  and  it  is  only  as  Christian  teachers  are 
sent  to  tell  them  the  sin  of  it,  that  women 
can  escape  its  thraldom.  Just  to  think  of 
one  of  their  own  preachers  standing  up  in 
their  temple  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  saying 
“  a  woman  could  not  go  to  heaven  unless  she 


is  married  ” ! 

Mr.  Jackson  had  also  a  separate  map  of 
Alaska,  and  interested  us  much  in  his  de¬ 
scriptions  of  its  physical  condition,  its  cli¬ 
mate  and  resources.  But  oh !  his  picture  of 
the  people  spiritually,  was  anything  but 
pleasant.  We  have  there  now  one  devoted 
lady  missionary,  Mrs.  McFarland,  to  the 
many  perishing  thousands.  Alaska  is  far 
:  worse  off  than  when  it  was  owned  by  Russia. 
That  Government  used  to  send  teachers  of 
the  Greek  Church  and  taught  the  people  in 
their  way;  they  had  courts  of  justice;  but 
now  there  are  no  courts,  the  people  have  no 
mode  of  redress.  Gen.  Howard  was  sent 
there  by  our  Government  (for  military  rea¬ 
sons  I  suppose)  more  than  ten  years  ago,  and 
|  as  a  Christian  man,  when  he  returned,  he'en- 
deavored  to  interest  the  Christian  people  at 
home  to  send  missionaries  into  that  field, 
but  there  was  no  response.  Have  we  not 
willingly  closed  our  eyes  to  this  destitution, 
and  are  we  not  verily  guilty  in  the  sight  of 
God  ?  All  this  subject  was  so  laid  before  us 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  that  we  felt  to  neglect  our 
duty  any  longer  would  be  to  incur  the  wrath 
of  heaven.  He  urged  the  sending  of  lady 
missionaries  as  especially  adapted  to  this 
work;  not  only  to  Alaska,  but  to  Utah,  New 
Mexico,  and  the  other  Territories.  And  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  women  will  take  hold  of  this 
work  as  they  have  of  the  foreign  missionary 
work,  that  means  may  be  furnished,  and  a 
great  wave  of  missionary  spirit  roll  over  the 
land  that  shall  not  stop  until  every  portion  of  | 
it  shall  receive  the  pure  Gospel.  This  work 
will  help  the  foreign  work,  and  be  a  grand 
step  in  the  conversion  of  the  world.  B. 


A  few  weeks  :uro  1  heard  liev.  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson  on  “Alaska,”  that  great 
big  territory  lying  northwest  of  the 
United  States,  and  only  separated 
from  Asia  by  Behrings  Strait,  a  nar- 
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row  little  body  of  water,  yet  perform¬ 
ing  quite  a  work,  lor  while  it  divides 
two  mighty  continents,  it  conuects 
two  great  oceans. 

Mr.  Jackson  found  in  Alaska  a  rirer 
mightier  than  the  Amazon,  both  in 
length  and  breadth.  Its  name  is  Yu¬ 
kon,  and  those  who  dwell  by  its 
mighty  waters  arc  as  proud  of  it  as  we 
are  of  the  Mississippi.  lie  found  also 
a  people  given  over  to  idolatry,  and 
with  no  Christian  influences  save  those 
of  the  Greek  church,  and  an  Indian 
named  Philip.  This  Indian  with  some 
companions  had  gone  from  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  territory  into  Alaska  as  wood- 
choppers.  Philip  and  his  friends  were 
Christians,  and  when  Sunday  came, 
refused  tc  work.  In  their  own  simple 
way,  these  poor  creatures  commenced 
their  worship,  heedless  of  the  taunts, 
jibes  and  threats,  of  their  masters, 
some  of  whom,  alas,  were  Americans. 
Sunday  after  Sunday  found  them  still 
pursuing  this  course,  until  Mr.  Jack-1 
sou  got  there.  Many  had  been  con¬ 
verted,  hundreds  were  attending  regu¬ 
lar  service,  and  this  faithful  Philip, 
who  knew  less  than  a  child  of  nine 
among  us,  had  quit  his  work,  and,  by 
the  wish  of  his  companions,  who  de¬ 
voted  a  portion  of  their  earnings  to  his 
support,  was  teaching  school  six  days 
out  of  the  seven,  holding  prayer  meet¬ 
ings  two  nights  in  the  week,  and 
preaching  three  times  on  Sunday  1 


THE  GREAT  WEST. 


■ — the  great  West.  That  which  was,  however, 'of 
peculiar  intei'est,  was  his  recital  of  facts  and  state¬ 
ment  of  figures  in  reference  to  Alaska,  the  least 

known,  and  the  least  cared  for,  of  all  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  United  States.  We  could  only  wish, 
as  we  listened,  that  every  Presbyterian  in  the  land 
might  hear  and  learn  with  us — aye,  and  every  Chris¬ 
tian,  of  whatever  name.  It  was  a  pleasant  feature  of 
both  these  meetings  that  not  only  were  there  present 
Presbyterians  of  Burlington  and  neighboring  churches, 
but  also  members  of  sister  denominations.  And  these 
latter  were  no  less  interested  and  appreciative  than 
the  former. 

Many  of  your  readers  will  he  glad  to  learn  that  the 
mission  chapel  in  East  Burlington,  which  -was  dedi-  i 
cated  last  autumn,  is  filled  on  each  Sabbath  day  with  . 
children,  youth,  and  many  of  mature  years,  all  of 
whom  are  instructed  in  the  Word.  On  Tuesday  even¬ 
ings  many  come  together  to  hear  the  Gospel  from  the  ( 
lips  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  E.  B.  Hodge ;  and  best  ofi  all, 
the  fruits  of  faithful  labor  are  constantly  manifesting 
themselves  in  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Truly  yours,  F. 


Iding 


MISSIONARY  MEETINGS. 


THE  Rev  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  has  been  he 


a  series  of  Home  Mission  Conventions  und 
auspices  of  the  Ladies  Home  Mission  Society  < 
Synod  of  New  Jersey,  has  been  invited  by  the 
of  Philadelphia  to  hold  a  two  days’  meeting  ii,l 


On  Tuesday  of  last  week  Burlington,  N.  J.,  was  city.  He  will  make  the  following  address 
favored  with  a  visit  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon. Jack-  “Woman’s  Work  for  Woman  in  Our  Own  Lar 
son,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches.  In  the  after-  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dana’s  church,  West  Philadelpl 
noon  the  ladies  assembled  in  the  chapel  of  the  church,  Tuesday  afternoon  next,  12th  inst.,  at  half-] 
and  after  a  season  of  devotion,  were  addressed  by  Dr.  o’clock;  and  on  Wednesday  morning  next, 
Jackson.  His  theme  was  the  condition  and  needs  of  o’clock,  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  1334  Chestnut 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico;  and  he  succeeded  in  pre-  While  these  addresses  are  made  to  women,  gen 
senting  such  a  vivid  picture  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  are  invited  to  be  present.  Popular  mission  ad  j 
wretchedness  and  degradation  of  the  inhabitants  of  on  Home  Missions  among  the  Alaskians,  Azte  | 
those  truly  benighted  regions  that  a  lively  sympathy  dians,  Mormons,  Mexicans,  will  be  given  at  T  [ 
for  them  was  excited  in  the  breasts  of  his  auditory.  witt’s  church,  Twelfth  and  Walnut  streets,  on 
In  the  evening  a  larger  audience  greeted  Dr.  Jack- day  evening,  and  at  Bethany  church  on  Wed 
son  in  the  church,  and  he  discoursed,  in  a  very  inter-  evening,  at  half-past  7  o’clock, 
esting  way,  upon  that  vast  field  of  missionary  opera 
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HOME  MISSIONS  IN  ALASKA. 

BY  MRS.  A.  R.  M’fARLARD. 
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I  went  into  the  school-room  the 
morning  after  you  left,  and  have  become 
very  much  interested  in  the  school.  It 
now  averages  thirty  scholars.  I  have 
had  as  high  as  thirty- eight  some  days. 
They  all  seem  very  anxious  to  learn. 
Philip  studies  in  the  forenoon.  He  and 
Mrs.  Dickinson  are  in  a  class  together. 
They  study  reading,  spelling,  geogra¬ 
phy  and  writing.  I  go  at  9  o’olock,  and 
remain  until  1.  Then  Philip  has  a 
short  session  in  the  afternoon.  I  am 
teaching  the  whole  school  the  multipli¬ 
cation  table  in  unison.  Philip  is  much 
pleased  to  learn  it.  They  have  gotten 
the  second  and  third  lines  perfectly. 
Since  Mrs.  Dickinson  came  home  Philip 
preaches  in  Tsimpsheean,  and  Mrs.  D. 
interprets  it  into  Stickeen.  Philip 
preaches  with  much  more  ease  in  Chi¬ 
nook  than  he  does  in  his  own  language, 
but  it  seems  that  many  of  the  old  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  understand  the  Chinook. 

Philip’s  wife  came  up  on  the  steamer, 
fehe  is  quite  good  looking,  rather  digni¬ 
fied  and  reserved.  She  does  not  speak 
a  word  of  English.  He  seems  quite 
proud  of  her. 

Two  weeks  ago,  last  Saturday,  I  was 
sent  for  te  see  a  sick  man.  He  belonged 
to  the  Hydah  tribe,  and  was  thought  to 
be  dying,  having  just  had  a  severe 
hemorrhage.  No  wonder  he  felt  like 
dying.  Upon  reaching  the  house  I 


» 


at  11  found  sixty-five  people  in  the  room, 

street,  with  a  big  fire  in  the  center.  I  asked 

ilemen  him,  through  the  interpreter,  if  I  could 
dresses  thing  for  him.  He  replied  that 

cs,  In-  wanted  me  to  pray  for  him,  and 
»r.  De-  'when  he  died  that  I  would  see  him 
Tues-  buried  like  a  white  man.  He  said  that 
nesday  be  had  heard  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
he  believed  in  him.  At  another  visit 
he  urged  me  to  teach  all  Indians  to 
j  Pray.  He  wanted  me  to  sing.  I  sang, 


“There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood,” 
and  endeavored  to  explain  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words  to  him.  In  a  few 
days  he  was  better,  and  his  friends  took 
him  home.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  will  carry  out  his  wish  for  a  Chris¬ 
tian  burial.  Several  Chiefs  have  been 
to  sec  me.  They  are  all  very  anxious 
to  have  “a  white  man  preacher  come,” 
and  to  have  a  “church  house  like  Fort 
Simpson”  (the  Mission  Station ‘of  the 
Methodists  in  British  Columbia).  I  am 
told  that  the  Chiefs  think  they  would 
be  honoring  their  position  to  go  to  hear 
a  “Siwash”  (American)  “preach.” 

Last  week  I  had  a  prominent  Chief 
of  theTakos  tribe  to  see  me.  He  seemed 
to  bo  a  very  sensible  man,  and  expressed 
great  anxiety  to  have  a  school  for  his 
people. 

Our  school-room  has  been  rented  for 
a  dance- house,  and  will  be  taken  from 
us  by  the  15th  of  the  month.  I  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  I  went  to  see 
that  house  that  belonged  to  Matthew, 
but  it  would  not  answer.  It  is  built 
like  most  of  their  houses,  with  a  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor  for  a  fire,  and 
a  hole  in  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  the 
smoke.  I  have  since  secured  an  old 
log-house,  which  the  owner  has  agreed 
to  repair,  and  rent  us  for  $20  per  month. 
I  have  rented  the  little  house  back  of 
Mr.  Lear’s  store  to  live  in.  It  was  the 
very  best  I  could  do. 

I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  a 
room  furnished  as  soon  as  possible, 
where  I  can  take  any  young  girls  that 
may  have  a  disposition  to  do  right. 
Such  an  one  recently  came  and  wanted 
to  stay  with  me.  She  was  bright  and 
smart,  and  talked  English  well,  but  I 
was  not  so  situated  that  I  could  take 
her.  When  I  next  heard  of  her  she 
was  living  with  a  white  man.  I  hope 
I  will  have  sufficient  aid  to  offer  a  home 
to  such  cases  when  they  present  them¬ 
selves.  I  believe  I  could  have  saved 


that  girl  if  I  could  have  offered  her  a 
j,home. 

Ft.  Wkangel,  Alaska,  Sept.  10,  ’77. 

'  LETTER  FROM  THE  TSIMP- 
SHEEAN  EVANGELIST. 

Fort  Wrangel,  Sept.  14,  1877. 

Respected  Sir: — We  are  getting 
along  nicely  since  you  left.  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Farland  gives  us  all  good  satisfaction  ; 
in  fact,  we  are  all  pleased  with  her.  I 
keep  up  the  meetings  three  times  on 
Sabbath,  and  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
Our  members  are  doing  very  well.  No 
doubt  Mrs.  McFarland  will  write  you 
all  the  particulars.  My  wife  has  come 
up  from  Fort  Simpson  and  I  shall  need 
a  house  to  live  in.  I  do  not  know  what 
I  shall  do  as  I  shall  not  have  money 
enough  to  live  with  and  expend  any  on 
a  house.  Neither  can  1  pay  rent  with 
my  salary,  and  keep  even.  I  had  only 
$28  or  $30  on  which  to  live  from  the 
time  you  left  to  the  1st  of  October,  and 
if  this  has  to  be  taken  from  my  pay  af¬ 
ter  the  1st  of  October,  it  will  make  me 
awful  short.  If  I  could  start  even  on 


splendid,  if  I  had  a  small  room  to  live 
in.  We  expected  to  hear  from  you  by 
return  steamer,  but  were  disappointed- 
We  want  your  prayers  to  God  for  our 
success  in  converting  those  Pewee  In¬ 
dians.  It  is  my  constant  prayer  to  God 
that  those  Indians  may  all  be  made  to 
know  Christ,  and  we  earnestly  ask  that 


need  all  your  prayers  to  God. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Phillip  McKay. 


-=  1879.  ; _ 

THE  UPPER  COLUMBIA. 

>r.  Henry  Kendall  of  the  Home  Mission  Board, 

,y  or  two  after  making  his  splendid  presenta- 
of  the  cause  to  the  Saratoga  Assembly — where- 
e  spoke  both  for  Dr.  Dickson  and  himself— took 
cars  for  San  Francisco,  and  voyaged  thence  by 
3t  steamer,  in  company  with  Dr.  Jackson,  to 
Columbia  river  and  beyond.  June  25th,  the  ) 
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date  of  the  interesting  letter  wEicF  follows,  they 
were  well  into  what,  up  to  the  purchase  of  Alaska, 
was  our  most  remote  territory.  Now,  however, 
San  Francisco,  and  Washington  Territory  as  well, 
1  lie  just  about  midway  of  the  enormous  stretch  of 
our  domain  from  its  extreme  points  east  and 
i  west !  Whether  the  Secretary  and  his  companions 
will  travel  far  beyond  the  very  roomy  point  at 
j  which  they  now  date,  we  are  not  yet  advised.  We 
j  unite  with  hosts  of  friends  in  wishing  them  a 
j  pleasant  voyage  should  they  deem  it  wise  to  ex- 
[  plore  the  coasts  of  Alaska,  and  look  in  upon 
those  savage  Indians  there  hibernating  in  moral 
darkness,  save  as  it  is  relieved  by  Mrs.  McFar¬ 
land.— Ed.  Ev.] 

Washington  Territory,  June  25,  1879. 

Mr.  Editor :  I  came  up  into  this  part  of 
the  country  to  see  some  of  the  young  min- 
I  isterial  brethren  in  the  new  Presbytery  of 
I  Idaho.  Some  things  are  occurring  in  rail¬ 
way  circles,  better  known  to  you  in  New 
York  perhaps  than  here,  that  seem  to 
make  it  certain  that  the  railroad  now  laid 
north  from  Ogden  to  the  crossing  of  the 
Snake  river,  will  speedily  be  extended  to 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Columbia, 
or  possibly  to  Portland,  or  the  Pacific.  In 
that  case  the  population  of  this  portion  of 
the  country  will  be  rapidly  and  greatly 
augmented.  Even  now  a  passenger  on 
this  river  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  great 
quantity  of  freight,  including  large  amounts 
of  household  merchandise  and  agricultural 
implements,  brought  into  the  country  dai¬ 
ly,  and  larger  amounts  of  wool  and  grain 
and  other  products  of  the  country,  sent 
out.  These  are  the  unmistakable  eviden¬ 
ces  of  an  increasing,  prosperous  popula¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  the  testimony  of  our  breth¬ 
ren  is  that  all  the  towns  in  the  bounds  of 
the  Idaho  Presbytery  are  growing  rapidly, 
affording  them  ample  encouragement  in 
their  work  ;  while  other  places,  opening 
valleys  in  great  counties,  are  calling  for 
more  laborers.  If  this  be  so  now,  how 
much  more  will  it  be  so  the  moment  the 
railway  spoken  of  becomes  assured. 

The  Northern  Pacific,  in  like  manner,  is 
renewing  its  activity,  and  proposes  to 
build,  without  delay,  200  miles  from  its 
|  western  terminus,  as  well  as  100  or  200  in¬ 
to  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  from  Bis¬ 
marck  on  the  east.  These  things  will 
largely  increase  the  population  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  natural  causes,  and  serve  to  devel¬ 
op  the  resources  of  the  country. 


An  increasing  population  in  any  part  of 
the  land  always  involves  a  necessary  in-  j 
crease  in  the  missionary  force ;  so  that 
the  Church  at  large  may  consider  as  im¬ 
pending  the  evangelization  of  that  broad 
expanse  of  country  stretching  from  the 
Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific,  which  em-  | 
braces  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Wash-  ! 
ington  Territory.  That  broad  belt  is  the 
least  developed  of  any  equally  great  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  great  portion  of  this  western  part  of 

the  great  West,  not  excepting  California  1 
itself,  possesses  greater  or  more  varied 
resources  for  a  long,  prosperous  future. 
For  these  reasons  we  cannot  too  care¬ 
fully  regard  the  wants  of  the  field,  pres¬ 
ent  and  prospective,  and  the  wants  and 
labors  of  the  missionaries. 

In  coming  up  the  river  we  encountered 
two  classes  of  our  “  Exceptional  Popula¬ 
tions.” 

1.  The  Chinese,  of  whom  a  large  number 
were  passengers  on  their  way  to  the  mines 
on  the  Upper  Columbia  and  its  branches. 

A  quiet,  orderly,  well-behaved  people,  it 
made  my  blood  boil  to  see  them  insulted 
and  literally  spit  upon  by  boys  evidently 
of  Irish  extraction,  while  the  Chinamen 
bore  the  indignity  with  Christian  meek¬ 
ness,  heathens  though  they  are  !  We  also 
passed  large  numbers  of  these  people 
mining  in  the  banks  of  the  Columbia. 
They  are  said  to  make  about  two  dollars 
a  day,  which,  with  their  cheap  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  their  economical  habits,  ensures 
them  quite  an  income  ;  while  white  men 
will  starve  or  steal  rather  than  work  for 
such  a  price. 

2.  The  Indians  were  in  great  numbers. 
Some  of  the  men  were  fishing  or  tending 
their  horses  or  cattle,  and  many  of  the  wo-  j 
men  drying  salmon  for  Winter’s  use  ;  but 
many  of  them,  both  men  and  women,  idling 
away  their  time,  lounging  about  the  vil¬ 
lages  and  the  landings,  a  burden  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  others.  The  time  benefactor 
of  the  Indian  is  he  that  insists  that  he 
shall  learn  to  labor  and  support  himself 
thereby.  Much  has  indeed  been, done  for 
them  hereabouts.  The  lamented  Whit¬ 
man  I  heard  spoken  of  with  tenderness 
and  veneration,  especially  by  the  old  in¬ 
habitants,  and  so,  too,  the  late  Father 


Spaulding.  They  did  not  labor  in  vain  or 

spend  their  strength  for  naught ;  for 

though  they  rest  from  their  labors  their  , 

works  do  follow  them.  Father  Wilbur,  as 

he  is  called,  a  Methodist  missionary  among 

the  Indians  about  sixty-five  miles  from  1 

here,  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  has  been 

very  successful  with  them.  His  rule  with  1 

them  is  the  Scriptural  one  that  he  that  will 

not  work  shall  not  eat.  Hence,  when  about 

500  Indians,  fragments  of  tribes,  were  sent 

to  his  reservation  a  few  months  ago,  he 

early  made  an  appointment  to  meet  them  1 

and  set  them  to  work.  They  laughed  him 

to  scorn,  and  told  him  they  did  not  come 

there  to  work,  but  to  be  fed  by  the  United 

States.  “  Very  well,”  said  he,  “if  you  will 

not  work  you  shall  not  eat ;  your  rations 
•  ■»  -  . 

stop  to-morrow  morning  unless  you  change 
your  minds.”  And  they  did  change  their 
minds.  They  went  to  work  clearing  land, 
and  have  great  fields  of  wheat  now 
ready  for  the  harvest.  Father  Wilbur  has 
made  his  mission  self-sustaining,  and  yet 
he  says  there  never  was  a  tribe  of  lazier, 
dirtier,  lower-down  Indians,  than  these 
when  he  first  went  among  them.  Their 
schools  are  flourishing,  and  they  have  a 
church  of  600  communicants  in  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  3500  souls. 

Thus  the  Indians  are  solving  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  their  earthly  life  under  new  and 
changed  conditions,  and  learning  the  way 
of  life  everlasting.  The  more  successfully  | 
we  can  prosecute  missions  among  them,' 
giving  both  their  proper  share  of  atten¬ 
tion,  the  more  surely  will  a  remnant  of 
them  be  saved.  H.  K. 


HOME  MISSION  SKETCHES  FROM 
THE  NORTHWEST. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Portland  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Willamette,  ten  mileB 
above  its  junction  with  the  Columbia.  It 
is  well  laid  out  and  built  with  substantial 
and  beautiful  blocks  of  business  houses 
and  private  residences.  The  principal 
streets  have  the  Nicholson  pavement,  and 
the  others  are  well  planked.  Next  to  San 
Francisco,  it  is  the  great  commercial  city 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  From  many  portions 


of  the  city  beautiful  views  are  had  of  the 
enow  peaks  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
Mounts  Hood,  St.  Helens  and  Ranier  over¬ 
topping  all. 

Our  sojourn  in  Portland  was  rendered 
the  more  pleasant  by  the  kind  hospitality 
of  Hon.  H.  Corbett,  ex-United  States  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon.  His  princely  mansion, 
adorned  with  a  large  collection  of  art  gems 
gathered  in  European  travel,  is  open  alike 
to  the  Honorable  Senator,  the  man  of 
science  or  thv  Home  Missionary.  At  Port¬ 
land  we  bad  the  unexpected  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mrs.  Spaulding,  widow  of  the 
late  Dr,  Spaulding,  apostle  to  the  Nez 
Percee,  and  Mrs.  D.  F.  McFarland,  widow 
of  the  late  Rev.  D.  F.  McFarland,  who 
also  feel  asleep  in  the  missionary  work 
among  the  Nez  Perces.  These  faithful 
women  labored  by  the  sides  of  their  hus¬ 
bands  in  many  years  of  hard  but  efficient 
frontier  service. 

The  celebrated  Willamette  Valley,  with 
its  marvelous  agricultural  and  horticul 
tural  wealth,  is  directly  tributary  to  the 
city.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  officers 
of  the  Oregon  and  California  Railroad 
Company,  we  took  a  run  up  the  valley  as 
far  as  Eugene.  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  meet  with  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  minister  at  Eugene,  Rev.  E.  R.  Geary, 
D.  D.,  who  came  to  Oregon  twenty-six 
years  ago,  as  a  Home  Missionary,  and  took 
part,  with  Rev.  Lewis  Thompson  and  Rev. 
Robert  Robe,  in  the  organization  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Oregon,  at  Lafayette,  on 
the  19th  of  November,  1851. 

Rev.  Lewis  Thompson  crossed  the  plains 
in  1846,  and  was  the  first  Presbyterian 
minister  to  preach  in  Oregon,  to  the  white 
population.  He  organized  the  first  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  house  of  William 
H.  Gray,  on  Clatsop  plains,  near  the  Pa' 
cific  beach,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1846. 

We  found  the  church  at  Albany  wor¬ 
shiping  in  the  Congregational  Church, 
while  preparing  to  build  a  home  of  their 
own.  At  this  point  is  a  Presbyterian 
Educational  institution  that  deserves  and 
should  receive  the  liberal  pecuniary  assist¬ 
ance  of  Eastern  Christians.  We  were  dis¬ 
appointed  in  Dot  meeting  Rev.  Mr.  Sirat- 
ton,  who  had  not  yet  returned  from  an 


Eastern  visit  in  the  mteresFoPfhe  schoo 
and  church. 

At  Corvalles  we  were  pleased  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Rev.  H.  P.  Dunning, 
one  of  the  good  men  sent  out  by  Auburn. 
We  also  met  Rev.  Messrs.  Hanna  and 
Simpson,  who  in  early  days  did  good  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Presbytery.  This  church  for 
two  years  has  enjoyed  the  labors  of  the 
saintly  Richard  Wylie,  bur  former  Sabbath, 
school  scholar  at  Princeton.  A  Sabbath 
was  spent  with  our  old  friend,  Rev.  H.  P 
Peck,  at  Salem,  the  capital  of  the  State. 

All  these,  and  I  believe  every  other 
church  in  the  Synod,  owe  their  existence 
to  Home  Missions.  It  is  not  strange,  then, 
that  the  ladies  of  the  Synod  are  organiz¬ 
ing  for  Home  Missions  in  order  to  repay 
to  the  regions  beyond  the  debt  of  love  to 
the  Board  that  assisted  them. 

PUGET  SOUND. 

At  sunrise  on  the  last  day  of  July,  our 
little  steamer  dropped  from  her  moorings 
at  Portland,  and  we  were  off  for  Puget 
Sound,  British  Columbia  and  Alaska. 
Three  hours  brought  us  to  Ivalama,  the 
present  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  on  the  Columbia  River.  Here 
at  11 : 20  we  took  the  train  for  Tacoma,  on 
the  Sound.  At  Tenino  Station,  we  turned 
aside  to  visit  Olympia,  fifteen  miles  away 
by  stage.  Olympia  is  the  capital  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory,  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  Sound,  a  beautiful  village,  with  many 
pleasant  homes,  an  abundance  of  fruit  and 
beautiful  scenery  and  drives.  Here  we 
met  a  warm  reception  from  several  former 
parishioners  in  Minnesota.  The  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  John  R. 
Thompson,  an  energetic,  able  minister, 
has  been  laboring  on  the  Sound  since  1868, 
with  great  success. 

At  sundown,  the  following  day,  we  take 
a  small  steamer  for  Tacoma,  where,  at 
midnight,  we  change  to  the  North  Pacific, 
a  beautiful  steamer  plying  between  the 
railway,  Sound  ports  and  Victoria. 

Presbyterian  congregations  are  gather 
ed  at  Steilacoom,  Tacoma  and  Seattle.  All 
of  which  places  are  passed  in  the  night. 
On  our  return,  however,  we  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  worshiping  with  the  Seattle  Church 
in  their  pleasant  new  building.  Rev.  D. 
W.  McAfee  has  a  large  attendance,  espe* 


cially  at  the  morning  service.  Seattle  is  j 
growing  rapidly,  through  the  development  | 
of  the  coal  fields  in  the  vicinity,  to  which  the  ' 
Northern  Pacific  have  built  a  branch  rail-  j 
way.  Tacoma  is  prominent  and-growing  as  ' 
the  western  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pa-  j 
cific  Railway.  The  interests  of  the  whole  ! 
country  would  fee  greatly  promoted  by  the 
early  completion  of  that  road.  We  also 
passed  in  the  night  the  Home  Mission 
Church,  of  one  hundred  members,  among 
the  Puyallup  Indians,  under  charge  of 
Rev.  M.  G.  Mann.  There  is  great  relig¬ 
ious  interest  in  the  entire  reservation  of 
700  Indians.  During  the  forenoon  we  left 
the  Snohomish  Church  off  to  the  east, 
as  our  steamer  bore  into  Port  Townsend. 
We,  however,  heard  a  good  report  of  Rev. 
T.  W.  McCoy  and  his  labors  at  Snohom¬ 
ish,  where  the  Presbyterians  had  just  erect¬ 
ed  a  good  church  building  and  crowned 
it  with  a  bell;  also  of  Rev.  George  Whit¬ 
worth  at  Seattle  and  vicinity.  Mr  Whit 
worth  is  a  pioneer  on  the  Sound,  having 
taken  part  in  the  organization  of  the  first 
Presbytery  of  Puget  Sound  in  1858. 

At  Port  Townsend  the  chief  object  of 
interest  was  the  beautiful  Presbyterian 
stone  cburcb  on  the  hill,  an  enduring  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  efficiency  of  Rev.  .John  Rea. 

Corresponding  Bureau 

—  OF  THE  — 

NATIONAL  GREENBACK  PRESS 
ASSOCIATION. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Feb.  2,  18S0. 

The  overwhelming  defeat  by  a  two  thirds 
majority  in  the  House,  of  Buckner’s  bill  to 
replace  greenbacks  with  coin  'as  bank  re¬ 
serves  gives  some  idea  of  the  temper  of 
Congress  on  the  financial  question.  The 
defeat  of  this  hard  .money  measure 
becomes  the  more  significant  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  hard  money  side  occupied 
five  hours  in  presenting  their  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  and  the  greenback  mem¬ 
bers  were  allowed  less  than  thirty  minutes 
for  reply.  No  intelligent  reader  of  tne 
Record  can  honestly  deny  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Gillett,  and  Gen.  Weaver,  said  more  in 
thirty  minutes,  than  their  opponents  had 
said  in  five  hours. 

SENATOR  BAYARD 

has  delivered  his  great  (?)  speech  in  sup¬ 
port  of  His  resolution  to  demonetise,  and 
destroy  the  remnant  of  the  the  greenbacks. 
He  maintains  that  the  greenback  is  anti¬ 
democratic,  and  unconstitutional,  says  re¬ 
sumption  is  a  fraud,  nor  ever  can  be  real 


until  Congress  shall  provide  for  burning 
the  greenbacks  as  fast  as  they  are  re¬ 
deemed.  “  This  assumed  legal  tender 
power  of  the  greenbacks,  he  says,  is  a 
germ  of  fever  which  may  at  any  time  de¬ 
velop  its  deadly  powers.”  He  desires  “to 
destroy  the  germ  now  while  it  is  dormant.” 
“Now  is  the  time  to  establish  a  permanent 
system  of  specie  payment.” 

In  his  speech  in  opposition  to  Bayard’s 
bill  Senator  Beck  exposes  the  true  inward¬ 
ness  of  the  National  bank  fraud.  lie  read 
from  the  official  report  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  currency,  that  the  First  National 
bank  of  New  York,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
only  $500,000,  hail  made  during  nine 
months  of  the  year  1879,  a  net  profit  of 
$001,840,84  and  that  in  addition  to  this, 
this  bank  had  through  the  partiality  of 
Secretary  Sherman,  who  is  said  to  be  a 
stock  holder  in  it,  held  on  deposit  govern¬ 
ment  money  on  which  it  paid  no  interest, 
sums  varying  at  different  times,  from  $24,- 
000,000  to  $128,000,000  the  interest  on 
which  at  6  per  cent,  amounts  to  about  $20,  • 
000  per  day,  thus  adding  the  sum  of  $650,000 
more  to  the  profits  of  this  bank,  a  profit 
of  almost  300  per  cent  per  annum,  on  the 
capital  stock.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  bit¬ 
ter  opposition  of  the  National  bankers,  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  National  greenback 
party.  Like  leeches,  they  have  fastened 
themselves  upon  the  fountains  of  wealth, 
and  they  mean  to  stick  there  until 
they  shall  have  drained  labor,  of  its  last 
dollar,  and  reduced  the  masses  of  the  people 
to  absolute  serfdom.  They  have,  says 
Senator  Beck,  “  an  organization  as  com¬ 
pact,  and  close  as  the  whiskey  ring.  They 
meet  regularly  in  convention,  not  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  is  best  for  the  country,  but  how 
they  can  put  most  money  in  their  coffers. 
Let  them  have  fall  control  of  the  currency 
of  the  country,  and  they  will  by  inflating 
the  currency  excite  speculation  to  the  high¬ 
est  point,  and  then  by  telegrams  to  each 
other  secretly,  in  one  single  night ,  when 
crops  must  be  moved,  combine  and  con¬ 
tract,  call  in  debts,  refuse  discounts,  bank¬ 
rupt  the  country,  buy  property  at  their 
own  prices,  and  when  they  get  it  by  ruin¬ 
ing  its  legitimate  owners,  again  inflate  the 
currency,  and  sell  to  suit  themselves.” 
This  is  plain  talk,  and  doubtless  as  he  says, 
the  newspapers,  which  are  so  well  paid  by 
the  bankers  for  defending  their  villianous 
schemes,  will  denounce  him  for  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  these  dscendants  of  Judas  Is¬ 
cariot.  Senator  Beck  is  very  near  the 
Kingdom,  and  we  hope  to  have  him  and 
such  as  he  with  the  National  party,  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  sentiment,  very  soon. 

BRADEEY  VS.  SLEMONS. 

Hon.  John  M.  Bralley  ran  as  a  National 
Greenback  candidate  for  Congress,  in  the  2nd 
District  of  Arkansas,  in  1878,  against  the 
Democratic  nominee,  Slemons.  Bradley  got 
over  8,000  majority,  but  Slemons  got  the 

certificate  of  election,  and  is  now  in  the  seat 
which  belongs  to  Bradley,  who  is  here 


pressing  hiB  claim.  Among  the  facts  sworn 
to  by  Democrats  who  supported  Slemons,  now 
before  the  Committee  on  contested  elections, 
is  thi3.  D.  M.  Robinson  testifies  that  acting 
under  orders  of  the  Pine  Bluff  Press  he  dia 
the  night  after  the  election,  print 4,000  Siem¬ 
ens’  ballots,  which  were  distributed  to  the 
various  precincts  and  used  to  doctor  the  re¬ 
turns. 

Politicians  are  terribly  excited  over  Weav¬ 
er’s  Soldier  Bill,  and  expectation  is  on  tiptoe 
in  regard  to  the  forthcoming  speech  of  the 
handsome  Hawkeye  hero  in  defence  of  his 
proposition  to  place  the  soldiers  on  an  equal 
footing,  as  to  pay,  with  department  clerks, 
Congressmen,  Presidents,  and  bondholders. — 
The  friends  of  General  Weaver  who  know 
him  personally,  or  through  his  speeches,  rest 
in  perfect  confidence  that  he  can  sustain  him¬ 
self  againBt  the  attacks  of  all  the  Logans  and 
Camerons  and  Hawleys  in  both  houses  of 
Congress. 

ALASKA  AND  INDIANS. 

A  very  interesting  meeting  occurred  at  the 
Headquarters  of  this,  the  National  Greenback 
Press  Associatrn,  cn  the  evening  of  January 
26th.  The  rooms  were  crowded  with  repre¬ 
sentative  men  and  women,  including  large 
numbers  of  Senators  and  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  occasion  was  a  reception  given 

I  to  Rev.  Shelden  Jackson,  D.  D.,  Missionary 
to  Alaska,  and  Hon.  A.  B.  Meacham,  the 
lenowned  advocate  of  the  Humane  policy 
toward  the  Indians. 

Able  speeches  were  made  by  Dr.  Jackson, 
on  Alaska,  Col.  Meacham,  on  the  true  Indian 
policy;  also,  by  Col.  W.  P.  Adair,  and  Gen. 
Pleasant  Porter,  Delegates  from  the  Cherokee 
and  Creek  Nations,  respectively.  These  In- 
[  dians  are  men  of  great  ability  and  superior 
culture,  and  they  were  listened  to  with  as 
much  interest  as  were  the  distinguished  Whit© 
men  who  made  the  principal  speeches  of  the 
evening.  In  giving  an  outline  of  the  Indi¬ 
ans’  idea  of  social  science,  and  political  econ¬ 
omy,  Gen.  Porter  struck  the  key  note  of  the 
doctrines  of  our  party,  and  was  greeted 
With  a  round  of  applause.  Dr.  Jackson’s 
description  of  Alaska,  of  its  size,  being  equal 
to  all  those  states  lying  north  of  the  Ohio, 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  rivers,  with  a 
coast  line  of  25,000  miles.  Agricultural, 
mineral,  timber  and  other  physical  resources 
on  a  grand  scale,  of  its  climate  which  altho' 
that  of  Greenland  in  the  north,  is  exactly 
that  of  Georgia,  at  Sitka,  the  Capital,  on 
the  southern  coast,  was  very  interesting.  His 
purpose,  is  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  or- 
l  ganizing  Alaska  into  a  Territory,  which 
should  be  done  at  once. 

T.  A.  BLAND. 


Boise  City,  Feb.  28,  1878. 

Editor  Idahoan:  1  wish  to  ask  the 
insertion  of  tlie  subjoined  article  in 
your  columns,  correcting  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Idaho  Statesman 
of  February  21st,  entitled  “A  Pitiable 


Scene  in  Church/’  The  purpose  of  the  , 
writer  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  [ 
correction  was  refused  by  the  editors  of  j 
the  Statesman ,  in  council  assembled, 
because  it  defended  Governor  Bray  man. 
Capt.  Griffin,  who  was  present  at  the 
meeting  at  the  Church*  was  in  the 
Statesman  office  when  the  merits  of  the 
two  articles  were  under  discussion,  is 
ready  to  vouch  for  the  facts  as  stated  in 
my  article.  The  Statesman  people  were 
ready  to  explain  anything  strictly  per¬ 
sonal  to  myself,  provided  Gov.  Bray  man 
be  allowed  to  rest  under  the  false  and 
unjust  imputations  made  against  him. 
But  as  the  Governor  was  present  at  the 
meeting  at  my  request,  addressed  the 
meeting  and  came  forward  by  my  ex¬ 
press  invitation,  I  cannot  allow  him  to 
be  vilified  under  the  use  of  my  name, 
at  a  religious  service  which  I  was  con¬ 
ducting,  without  at  least  my  protest. 
I  wish  also  to  include  a  copy  of  a  note 
received  from  the  Governor  in  reply  to 
inquiries  as  to  the  exact  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  purchased  by  Mr.  Condit,  which 
will  speak  for  itself: 

Feb.  21,  1878. 

Mr.  Stratton:  The  fact  is  I  took  deeds 
to  the  fractions  to  cover  an  error  in  a 
conveyance  to  save  the  whole  lot  to  the 
Baptist  Society,  or  to  religions  uses. 

I  paid  April  10,  1877,  for  record¬ 
ing  Mayor’s  deed . . . . : . $  2  00 

Also,  Sept.  4, 1877,  to  Polite  Mace, 
my  check,  No.  71,  for  rear  half 


of  lot . .  .  . 

.  75  00 

For  his  acknowledgment . 

. 50 

Recording  his  deed . 

. .  2  80 

Sept.  10,  paid  Notary  fee  for  ae- 

knowledging  deed  to 

Condit,  50 

$80  30 

Sept,  10,  deeded  to.  Mr.  Condit,  he 


paying  me . $80  80 

He  to  re-deed  for  same  amount  if 
Presbyterians  don’t  purchase. 

M.  Brayman. 

The  agreement  to  return  the  property 
I  by  Mr.  Condit,  as  expressly  stipulated 
.  by  Gov.  Bray  man,  to  be  held  by  him  in 

•  trust  for  the  Baptist  Church,  was  made 
>  verbally,  no  writings  to  such  effect 

•  being  judged  necessary  between  Chris- 


tian  gentlemen.  I  ask  that  these  facts 
be  given  to  the  public  in  the  interests 
of  justice  and  fair  play,  which  the 
Statesman  refuses  to  grant. 

Editor  Idaho, Statesman: 

As  my  name  has  been  used  m  the  ar¬ 
ticle  attacking  Gov.  Brayman  in  your 
issue  of  Feb.  21,  I  wish  to  reply  to  a 
few  of  the  statements,  presuming  that 
you  have  been  misinformed.  At  my 
request  Gov.  Brayman  was  present  as  a 
member  of  the  congregation  which  had 
worshipped  in  the  Baptist  Church  du¬ 
ring  the  stay  of  Rev.  Mr.  Condit  and 
since  my  arrival.  While  always  avow¬ 
ing  earnest  attachment  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  practice  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
his  treatment  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson,  Rev. 
Mr.  Condit  and  myself,  has  been  that  of 
a  high-minded,  liberal  Christian  gen¬ 
tleman,  above  sectarian  prejudice  and 
selfish  interests.  As  such  I  wished  his 
presence  and  such  counsel  and  assist¬ 
ance  as  he  might  be  disposed  to  render 
the  organization  about  to  be  effected. 
At  my  request  the  Governor'  made  a 
short  address  expressing  his  own  views 
of  duty,  and  explaining  his  own  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  representative  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  the  East,  with  such 
words  of  encouragement  to- a  new  and 
struggling  enterprise  as  were  proper 
and  worthy  of  the  man  and  the  occa¬ 
sion.  In  beginning  his  remarks  he  rose 
in  his  place,  when  I  interrupted  and 
asked  him  to  come  forward  so  as  to  face 
the  audience.  He  did  not  say  that  he 
was  better  known  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  than  any  preacher  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  in  that  region.  He  did  not 
say  that  “were  he  now  to  connect  him¬ 
self  with  another  denomination  the  cry 
might  well  go  up  from  the  whole  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley,  what  has  come  over 
Gov.  Brayman.”  So  far  from  being 
concerned  “in  a  deep-laid  plot  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Baptist  Clmrch  in  this  city,” 
as  charged  in  this  and  other  articles, 
Goy.  Brayman  lias  always,  when  in  con¬ 
ference  with  him  on  the  subject  re¬ 
ferred  to,  shown  a  true  loyalty  to  liis 
own  Church  and  its  interests,  whether 
of  property  or  otherwise..  Having  seen 
the  correspondence  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Missionary  Society  in  New  York, 


I  am  able  to  say  that  instead  of  doing 
anything  to  alienate  the  property  from 
the  Baptist  Church,  the  Governor  re- 
i  fused  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  society 
in  disposing  of  the  property,  but  re- 
I  ferred  the  parties  interested  to  the 
Board  in  New  York,  where  the  title  to 
the  Church  vests.  As  the  negotiations 
for  the  transfer  were  pending  in  New 
‘  York,  Mr.  Condit  wished  to  secure  a 
title  to  such  part  of  the  Church  lots  as 
were  not  covered  by  the  first  deed. 
How  long  the  Governor  held  the  deed 
,  for  the  Mace  property  I  do  not  know, 

.  nor  does  it  matter;  but  acting  under 
the  belief  that  the  transfer  had  been,  ©r 
would  soon  be  made,  the  fractional  lots 
1  were  turned  over  to  Mr.  Condit,.  with- 
,  out  a  cent  of  profit,  or  advance*,  with 
the  express  stipulation  that  if  for  any 
reason,  the  Presbyterians  failed  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  building,  Mr.  Condit  was  to 
deed  back  the  lots  to  be  held  in  trust 
for  the  Baptist  Church.  In  conclusion 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  Presbyterians 
have  no  desire  to  take  the  dishonorable 
course  suggested  in  the  Statesman  of 
February  19th,  “forcing  a  sale  of  the 
Church  building  to  the,,  Presbyterians.” 

H.  AV„  STRATTON. 

N.  B. — -When  Capt.  Griffin  and  my¬ 
self  left  the  Statesman  office,  about  ten 
a.  m.,  J udge  Kelly  asked  an  hour  or  two 
to  consider  the  matter.  Later  in  the 
day  1  met  Mr.  Perrault,  who  informed 
me  that  Mr.  Goulder  had  called  at  my 
room  to  inform  me  that  nay  article  could 
not  appear  in  the  Statesman  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  shape.  H.  W.  S. 


BY  REV.  SHELDON  JACKSON,  D.D. 

It  was  a  boautiful  morning  in  June  that 
I  our  steamer  dropped  down  the  Willamette 
and  Columbia  Rivers  to  Ivalama,  Dr.  Henry 
Kendall,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  early 
manhood  combined  with  the  experience  and  | 
wisdom  of  years,  inKnt  on  increasing  \  ~ 
efficiency  and  enlarging  the  work  of  Home! 
Missions  ;  his  wife  deeply  interested  in  the 
new  scenes,  new  flora,  and  new  phases  of 
society;  Miss  M.  J.  Dunbar  under  commis¬ 
sion  for  Fort  Wrangell,  my  wife  and  myself 
compose  our  party  bound  for  Alaska  At 


WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 


Kalama  we  enter  Washington  Ttoiw.y  and 
take  the  cars  of  the  Northern  Pacific  It.  R 
to  Tacoma  on  Paget  Sound. 

This  Territory  is  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  east  to  west  and  two  hundred 
miles  north  and  south,  embracing  an  area  of 
70,000  square  miles.  In  the  northern  centre 
of  the  Territory  is  Puget  Sound,  the  largest 
and  finest  harbor  in  the  world — a  great,  deep 
inland  sea,  with  a  coast  line  of  1700  miles. 
Around  this  beautiful  expanse  of  waters 
and  visible  from  the  deck  of  our  Sound 
steamer,  are  mountain  ranges  with  thirteen 
great  snow  peaks  lifting  themselves  far 
above  the  range  and  standing  in  bold  relief 
against  the  sky.  There  is  no  feature  of  the 
scenery  so  striking  and  impressive  to  the 
tourists  as  these  solitary  white  peaks. 

Away  in  the  north-west  stands  Mt.  Baker, 
11,100  feet  high.  A  little  to  the  east  is  Mt. 
ShuksaD,  9900.  Across  the  Sound  to  the 
westward  is  Mt.  Olympus,  8150.  To  the 
south  Mt.  Constance.  Across  the  Sound 
again  to  the  south  east  Mt.  Rainier  from 
12,000  to  14  000  ;  to  the  north  Mt.  Aiks  ;  to 
the  south  Mt.  Adams  and  St.  Helena — while 
over  in  Oregon  are  Mts.  Hood  and  Jefferson 
— an  assemblage  of  mountain  peaks  in  im¬ 
pressiveness  without  their  equals  on  the 
Continent. 

As  in  Oregon,  so  in  Washington  the  east¬ 
ern  traveler  is  impressed  with  the  odd 
Indian  names.  Among  the  rivers  and  creeks 
are  Skoo-Kum-Chuck,  Klickitat,  Melhow, 
Skwchkwaicet,  Sluklokokul,  Newankam, 
Nisqually,  Ohalat,  Skywamish,  Hyaskwaha- 
laos,  Skwutnatliilwhu,  Pilchuck,  Manastash, 
Queets,  Wyatch,  Stillayuamtch;  and  among 
the  villages  Puyallup,  Squak,  Yelm,  Neno- 
lelop3,  Skokomish,  Turn  Water,  Skagit, 
Napavin  and  Selah. 

Counting  out  the  waters  of  the  Sound, 
and  the  mountainous  regions,  Washington 
has  thirty-five  million  acres  of  rich  timber, 
prairie  and  bottom  lands  open  to  settlement. 
Its  agricultural  and  grazing  resources  are 
very  great.  With  beautiful  rivers  fed  from 
the  everlasting  glaciers  on  her  mountains 
and  filled  with  inexhaustible  quantities  of 
finest  fish  ;  with  extensive  deposits  of  coal 
and  iron  ;  with  twenty  million  acres  of 
forests  to  supply  two  continents  with 
lumber,  and  furnish  masts  for  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  the  world — with  its  chain  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  harbors  in  Puget  Sound — Washington 
must  become  a  rich  and  populous  State  with 
flourishing  cities  enriched  by  the  commerce 
of  Asia  and  the  isles  of  the  sea. 


Olympia,  the  capital, *~!s“"at  the  head  of 
Puget  Sound.  It  is  a  pleasant  village,  with 
streets  shaded  with  maple,  homes  covered 
with  honey  suckles  and  roses,  and  yards 
filled  with  trees  bending  under  their  loads 
of  fruit. 

l  =  = — s - - - - - 

The  Presbyterian  Church  is  in  a  healthy 
condition  under  the  efficient  labors  of  Rev. 
John  R.  Thompson.  Mr.  Thompson  was  one 
of  the  first  ministers  in  the  Territory,  and 
has  done  much  hard  pioneering  work.  The 
advancement  of  our  Church  work  on  the 
Sound  has  been  largely  due  to  his  zeal  and 
energy.  At  New  Tacoma,  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R., 
there  is  a  small  organization,  but  no  build¬ 
ing.  The  little  church  is  holding  on  for 
better  times.  Near  Tacoma  is  the  Puyallup 
Indian  Reservation  and  mission  school  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  Rev.  Mr.  Maun.  At  Tacoma 
and  up  the  Puyallup  Valley,  Rev.  Geo.  H. 
Whitworth  is  riding  the  Presbyterian 
circuit. 

North  of  Tacoma  is  Seattle,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  village  on  the  Sound.  Rev.  H.  W. 
Stratton  is  in  charge  of  the  church  at  this 
point.  The  congregation  are  rejoicing  in 
the  completion  of  the  new  church  building. 
Still  farther  to  the  northward  is  Snohomish, 
where  Rev.  Theodore  W.  McCoy  is  ridiug 
the  circuit,  swimming  rivers  and  preaching 
to  Americans  and  Indians  in  a  district  larger 
than  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  With  an 
intelligent  view  of  the  future  of  this  great 
State,  and  a  large  faith,  he  has  secured  an 
extensive  tract  of  land,  upon  which  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  locate  Presbyterian  settlers  in  order 
to  build  up  strong  churches  and  provide  a  con¬ 
stituency  for  a  good  Presbyterian  academy. 
He  has  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  in  this  movement,  and  should  have 
substantial  assistance  from  wealthy  men  in 
the  Church. 

Across  the  Sound  to  the  northwest  is  Port 
Townsend,  an  important  and  growing  village 
that  will  some  day  grow  into  a  large  city. 
Here  is  a  beautiful  stone  chapel,  monument 
to  the  zeal  of  a  former  pastor,  Rev.  John 
Rea  of  California,  and  far  to  the  north  on 
San  Juan  Island  is  Rev.  T.  J.  Weekes— 
whose  horse  is  a  canoe  as  he  paddles  among 
the  islands  that  form  his  parish.  Our  cause 
shows  substantial  progress  on  these  islands 
in  the  erection  of  a  new  church. 

These  men  are  laboring  efficiently  and 
successfully,  but  what  are  they  on  so  vast  a 
field— how  can  five  or  six  ministers  supply 


the  destitutions  of  a  section  twice  as  large! 
as  Pennsylvania?  They  must  have  help.  | 
They  are  calling  earnestly  for  five  additional 
i  men.  They  greatly  need  the  assistance  of  a 
Synodical  missionary  to  help  them  seize  and 
hold  for  the  Church  the  golden  opportunities, 
of  the  present  in  this  great  Northwest. 

SEPT.  19,  1877. 
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The  Ladies’  Column. 


[This  column  is  edited  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Occidental  Branch  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society.  1 


History  of  the  Nez  Perces  Mission, 


{Written  by  the  wife  of  a  missionary 
who  was  among  them  for  three 
years.] 

Tiie  United  States  history  of  this  re¬ 
gion  begins  properly  in  1832.  In  this 
year  the  Flat  Heads  and  Nez  Perces 
having,  from  a  Canadian  trader,  heard 
of  a  book  of  God  which  would  teach 
them  the  way  of  life,  sent  a  deputation 
of  four  men  to  St.  Louis  to  ask  that 
the  book  might  be  sent  to  them.  Forty 
years  prior  to  this,  the  first  U.  S.  ship, 
the  Columbia,  of  Boston,  sailed  into 
and  gave  name  to  the  third  greatest 
river  of  our  country.  This  was  six 
months  before  the  first  British  ship  en¬ 
tered  these  waters.  In  1805,  Lewis 
and  Clark,  with  their  escort  of  180 
men,  crossed  the  continent  and  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  returning 
back  the  year  following.  In  1811,  John 
Jacob  Astor  and  others  founded  Astoria, 
which,  in  a  few  years,  they  transferred 
to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  which 
from  that  time  on  ruled  this  region 
with  a  cruel  severity,  doing  their  utmost 
-to  prevent  U.  S.  citizens  from  settling  | 
in  what  they  claimed  as  their  territory, 
although  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  Great 
Britain  formally  ceded  this  territory  to 
the  United  States.  They  (the  II.  B. 


Co!)  established  trading-posts  on  the 
Columbia  and  its  tributaries,  and  in  the 
region  around  Puget  Sound.  They 
bought  beaver,  otter,  and  other  valua¬ 
ble  furs  from  the  Indians  for  a  mere 
song,  and  thus  made  themselves  rich, 
while  their  rum  and  lust  were  tellinor 
sadly  upon  the  life  and  morals  of  the 
natives. 

This  was  the  condition  of  things  in 

1832,  when  the  four  Indians  (whose 
names  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  find) 
took  their  way  across  the  continent  in 
search  of  the  book  of  God.  At  St. 
Louis  they  fell  into  the  bands  of  Clark, 
the  explorer,  a  Catholic,  who  took  them 
to  mass  and  to  the  theater,  but  did  not 
put  into  their  hands  the  book  they 
sought.  They  expressed  sadly  and 
strongly  their  disappointment,  as,  with 
heavy  hearts,  they  took  their  way  back 
again.  Only  one  of  the  four  returned 
alive. 

Meanwhile,  tidings  of  their  mission 
readied  Gatlin,  the  Indian  historian,  at 
Cincinnati.  What  great  results  on  small 
events  depend  !  He  at  once  sounded  an 
appeal,  w  hich  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  in 

1833,  and  the  sending  forth  of  their 
first  baud  of  missionaries — Rev.  Jason 
Lee  and  party,  the  first  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  this  coast.  They  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Nez  Perces  with  glad  and 
hearty  welcomes;  but  when  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  saw  the  wild  look  of  their 
homes,  its  rugged  mountains  and  deep 
ravines,  they  were  disheartened,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  Nez  Perces  tried  to 
bribe  them  by  the  offer  of  ten  horses, 
they  turned  their  back  upon  them,  went 
to  the  Wallamette  valley,  and  there 
located  their  mission. 

Tnis  secured  to  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman 
the  honor  of  establishing  the  first  mis¬ 
sion  in  this  region.  He,  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Parker,  was  sent,  in  1833,  by  the  ! 
American  Board.  Mr.  Parker  merely 
visited  the  field,  and  passed  on  to  the 


Sandwich  Islands.  Air.  Whitman  re¬ 
turned  to-ihe  states  for  reinforcements, 
la  1836,  he  and  his  bride,  the  Rev.  H. 
H.  Spaulding  and  wife,  and  H.  H.  Gray, 
a  lay  assistant,  were  on  their  way  to  the 
field.  Mrs.  Whitman,  daughter  of  Judge 
Prentiss,  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  was  a 
lady  of  culture  and  refinement.  Mrs. 
Spaulding,  less  polished,  was  not  a  whit 
behind  tier  in  ability  and  worth.  In 
deep  piety  and  sterling  principle  she 
wa<,  indeed,  the  “Greatheart”  of  the 
mission.  This  incident  shows  it :  The 
party  took  boat  at  Pittsburgh  for  St. 
Louis.  Saturday  night  found  them  on 
the  Mississippi  above  Cairo.  Mrs. 
Spaulding  a-ked  the  captain  to  set  them 
on  shore  to  spend  the  Sabbath.  He  and 
other  passei  gers  laughed  at  her  scruples, 
and  affirmed  that  no  boat  would  stop  on 
Monday  to  take  them  on.  She  insisted, 
and  he  at  la't  consented.  They  passed 
a  |  1  asant  Sabbath,  and  held  meeting  in 
a  school-house,  much  to  the  joy  of  the 
inhabitants  Monday  morning,  a  fine 
boat,  pa  sing,  heeded  their  signals,  and 
took  them  on.  In  a  few  hours  they 
passed  their  old  boat,  lying  on  a  sand¬ 
bar. 

These  two  noble  women  were  the  first 
of  their  sex  to  undertake  the  long,  pain¬ 
ful.  and  at  that  time  perilous  journey 
across  the  plains  and  mountains.  All 
but  themselves  thought  it  madness. 
They  were  strong  in  faith.  The  mis¬ 
sionary  band  expected  to  join  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Fur  Co.’s  annual  expedition  at 
Council  Bluffs.  Arrived  there,  they 
found  the  “  Convoy”  had  left  six  days 
before.  Mr.  Spaulding’s  heart  failed 
him.  “  We  had  better  go  back,”  he 
said.”  “No,  never!”  decided  his  he¬ 
roic  wife.  Providence  favors  the  brave. 
A  series  pf  unforeseen  hindrances  held 
back  the  “  Convoy.”  In  thirteen  days 
the  tent  of  the  missionaries  was  the  one 
nearest  the  setting  sun. 

***** 

Y  hen  Dr.  Whitman  returned  to 


I  Wailatper,  in  the  fall  of  1843,  lie  found  j 
that  during  his  absence  the  Iudians  had 
burned  the  mill,  and  that  Mrs.  Whit-  I 
man  had  tied  for  safety  to  the  Metho¬ 
dist  mission  at  the  Dalles.  The  Indians 
had  been  told  that  the  large  company 
the  Dr.  was  conducting  toward  their 
country  were  to  settle  on  their  lands. 
When  the  immigrants  passed  on  beyond 
them  to  the  lower  Columbia,  and  Dr. 
Whitman  had  resumed  his  place  and 
duties,  the  adverse  feeling  seemed  to 
disappear. 

For  a  few  years  everything  went  on 
smoothly.  A  school  was  sustained  at 
Wailatper,  and  Whitman  rode  far  and 
wide,  ministering  to  the  sick,  and  trying 
in  every  way  to  advance  the  interests  of 
his  people.  Catholic  priests  continued 
to  occupy  the  field,  making  Fort  Walla 
Walla  their  home.  As  many  of  the 
Cayuses  as  they  could  persuade  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  ordinance  were  baptized.  These 
priests  tried  in  various  ways,  which 
might  be  called  fair,  to  win  the  field 
from  Dr.  Whitman.  They  offered  to 
buy  him  out,  giving  him  whatever  he 
would  ask,  at  the  same  time  insisting 
that  possibly  he  was  in  danger.  He  de- 
|  dined  all  their  offers.  Mysteriously, 
his  best  efforts  began  to  work  against 
him.  If  patients  to  whom  he  adminis¬ 
tered  medicine  did  not  recover,  he  was 
accused  of  using  poison.  He  thus  found 
his  hold  upon  the  Indians  slowly  failing  ; 
him.  Still,  strong  in  conscious  inno¬ 
cence,  he  toiled  on. 

In  the  fall  of  1847,  a  small  company 
of  emigrants  from  Missouri,  belated  on 
their  way,  sought  permission  of  Dr. 
Whitman  to  winter  at  Wailatper.  One 
of  this  company,  Joe  Lewis,  was  a 
Catholic.  He  soon  took  an  active  part 
with  the  Indians  against  the  Protestants. 
He  reported  to  the  Indians  conversa¬ 
tions  he  professed  to  have  heard  be¬ 
tween  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whitman,  in  which 
they  planned  how  they  could  poison  the 
Indians,  and  thus  secure  their  land.  At 


the  same  time,  as  if  to  favor  this  report,  j 
diseases  peculiarly  fatal  prevailed  among 
the  Indians.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the 
Dr.  became  to  them  an  object  of  suspi¬ 
cion.  And  when  they  so  often  saw  death 
follow  the  administration  of  his  medi¬ 
cine,  they  began  to  plpt  how  they  might 
destroy  him.  Lewis  arranged  the  plot. 

On  the  20th  of  November  all  was 
ready.  Dr.  W.  had  that  morning  re¬ 
turned,  weary,  from  a  visit  to  the  sick. 
As  the  day  advanced,  he  saw  more  In¬ 
dians  than  usual  around,  but  accounted 
for  it  by  the  fact  that  the  men  at  the 
station  were  dressing  a  beef.  A  sick 
man  was  brought  for  him  to  examine. 
While  stooping  over  to  do  this,  a  hatch¬ 
et,  by  one  behind  him,  was  buried  in  his 
skull.  Now  arose  the  fearful  yell.  The 
Indians,  having  their  several  parts  as¬ 
signed  them,  rushed  to  the  work  of 
slaughter.  It  was  the  special  part  of 
Lewis  to  secure  the  death  of  his  bene¬ 
factress.  In  this  he  was,  alas !  too  suc¬ 
cessful.  She,  the  noble  woman,  the  ac¬ 
complished  lady,  the  devoted  servant  of 
God,  fell  beneath  his  hand.  O  Rome! 
how  many  such  have  been  thy  victims! 

I  will  not  spread  before  you  the  de¬ 
tails  of  that  bloody  scene.  Fourteen 
victims  barely  satisfied  the  now  awak¬ 
ened  thirst  for  blood.  The  women  ex¬ 
cept  Mrs.  Whitman  and  the  children, 
were  spared.  This  was  against  the  will 
of  Lewis,  The  savages  were  more  mer¬ 
ciful  than  he.  S  >me  escaped  almost  by 
a  miracle.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Hall 
secreted  himself  in  the  brush,  and,  flee¬ 
ing  in  the  darkness  of  night,  reached 
Ft.  Walla  Walla.  The  Catholic  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Fort  refused  him  shelter. 
He  turned  away  from  the  closed  door, 
and  was  never  heard  of  more. 

[The  above  history  was  sent  to  Mrs. 
P.  D.  Browne  in  manuscript.  A  pri¬ 
vate  letter  accompanied  it,  in  which  the 
writer  speaks  of  Capt.  Joseph  and  the 
recent  outbreak.  She  says :  “  The 

Nez  Perces  on  the  Reservation  are  all  | 


loyal  to  the  Government,  and  waiting 
for  a  missionary.  Joseph  came  to  the 
Agency  and  said  to  the  Agent :  ‘  I 

have  never  6old  my  home  to  the  U.  S. 
Government.  You  know  I  have  never  I 
taken  annuity  money.  All  I  ask  of  the 
U.  S.  is,  that  I  may  dwell  in  peace  in 
my  Wailulu  valley.  You  white  men 
sell  your  homes  for  money,  and  go  else¬ 
where.  I  cannot.  See  von  oak.  Take 
it  up  and  set  it  elsewhere.  It  will  die. ; 

So  it  will  be  with  me.  Remove  me  to 
a  reservation,  I  shall  die.  My  Wailulu 
valley  is  not  fit  for  a  white  man.  The 

sides  are  so  steep  a  mountain-sheep  can 
scarce  find  footing.  It  is  fit  only  for 
Indians.  Give  me  my  home  in  peace, 
aud  I  will  be  the  best  subject  your 
Government  has.  Drive  me  to  a  reser¬ 
vation,  and  I  will  fight  like  a  tiger  for 
my  home — my  country  !  ’  Some  of  his  I 
band  visited  the  Reservation  schools, 
and  asked  for  the  same  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Then  came  the  order,  4  Put  Jo- 
eph  on  the  Reservation.  The  whites  of 
Tregon  want  the  Wailulu  valley.’  ” 

The  husband  of  the  writer  of  this  his- 
ory  translated  into  Nez  Perces  John’s 
xospel,  and  the  first  Epistle  of  John; 
nd  Mr.  Spaulding  gave  them  the  trans¬ 
ition  of  Matthew.] 

_ 

DECEMBER  21,  1882. 

EARLY  MISSIONS  IN  ORE&ON. 

By  J.  G.  Craighead,  D.D. 

Unwise  Claims. 

Injudicious  and  not  well-informed  friends  of  Dr. 
Whitman,  since  his  lamented  death,  have  made 
unwarranted  claims  as  to  the  influence  exerted  by 
him  upon  the  questions  then  under  consideration, 
respecting  the  boundary  line  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Not  only  are  they  at  fault  as  to  dates, 
but  as  to  the  Treaties  themselves;  and  they  at¬ 
tribute  motives  and  acts  to  Mr.  Webster  which  he 
expressly  repudiated,  and  which  the  history  of 
the  times  show  he  could  not  have  been  a  party  to, 
not  holding  the  official  position  assigned  him  in 
the  transactions. 


'  We  quote  from  one  or  two  writers  making  these 
claims  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Whitman,  in  order  the 
better  to  indicate  their  incorrectness.  Of  all  men, 
he  needs  no  aid  of  this  sort  in  order  to  make  ap¬ 
parent  his  great  services  to  his  country. 

A  writer  in  the  Evening  Post  of  New  York 
states:  “We  presume  it  is  not  generally  known 
how  near  we  came  to  losing  through  Executive  in¬ 
competence,  our  just  title  to  the  whole  immense 
region  lying  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Nei¬ 
ther  has  due  honor  been  accoi-ded  to  the  brave 
and  patriotic  man  (Dr.  Whitman)  through  whose 
herculean  exertions  this  great  loss  and  sacrifice 
was  prevented.” 

“  Beaching  Washington,  he  sought  an  interview 
with  President  Tyler  and  Daniel  Webster,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  and  unfolded  to  them  distinctly 
what  was  going  on.  Here  he  learned  that  a  treaty 
was  almost  ready  to  be  signed,  in  which  all  this 
northwestern  territory  was  to  be  given  up  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  we  were  to  have  in  compensation  great¬ 
er  facilities  in  catching  fish.  Dr.  Whitman  labor¬ 
ed  to  convince  Mr.  Webster  that  he  was  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  false  representations  with  regard  to  the 
!  character  of  the  region,  and  told  him  he  intended 
to  return  to  Oregon  with  a  train  of  immigrants. 
Mr.  Webster,  looking  him  fully  in  the  eye,  asked 
him  if  he  would  pledge  himself  to  conduct  a  train 
of  immigrants  there  in  wagons.  He  promised 
that  he  would.  T-hen,  said  Mr.  Webster,  this 
treaty  shall  be  suppressed.  Dr.  Whitman,  in 
coming  on,  had  fixed  upon  certain  rallying-points 
|  where  immigrants  might  assemble  to  accompany 
him  on  his  return.  He  found  nearly  one  thousand 
ready  for  the  journey.  After  long  travel,  they 
reached  Fort  Hall,  a  British  military  station,  and 
the  commandant  undertook  to  frighten  the  immi¬ 
grants  by  telling  them  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
them  to  go  through  with  wagons ;  but  Dr.  Whit¬ 
man  reassured  them,  and  led  them  through  to  the 
Columbia,  and  the  days  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  over  Oregon  were  num- 
'  bered.”*  • 

In  Gray’s  History  of  Oregon  we  find  the  state¬ 
ment:  “It  (the  Ashburton  Treaty)  was  nearly 
ready  to  be  signed,  but  Dr.  Whitman  made  such 
representations  respecting  the  value  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  its  accessibility,  that  Mr.  Webster  prom¬ 
ised  the  treaty  should  be  suppressed,  if  the  Doc¬ 
tor  would  conduct  a  caravan  through  to  Oregon 
on  his  return  journey ;  which  he  engaged  to  do, 
and  had  already  made  his  arrangements  for  do¬ 
ing.” 

So  late  as  1879,  a  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
sets  forth :  “  Mr.  Webster  was  at  one  time  dispos¬ 
ed  to  cede  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  Kiver  for  the 
free  right  to  fish  on  the  British  colonial  coasts  of 
i  the  North  Atlantic,  Governor  Simpson  of  the  Hud¬ 


son’s  Bay  Company  having  represented  Oregon  as  ! 
worthless  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  only  val¬ 
uable  for  its  furs.  Just  then  Dr.  Whitman  arriv¬ 
ed  at  Washington  to  plead  for  the  retention  of 
Oregon.  ‘  But  you  are  too  late,  Doctor,’  said  Mr. 
Webster,  ‘  for  we  are  about  to  trade  off  Oregon  for 
the  cod-fisheries.’  The  Doctor  soon  convinced 
the  Secretary  of  State,  however,  that  the  valley  of 
the  Columbia  was  of  great  value,  and  it  was  re¬ 
tained.” 

Similar  statements  have  been  made  by  other 
writers  :  notably  in  the  Congregationalist  of  Bos-  | 
ton,  and  in  the  Ladies’  Depository  for  1868,  by  |  j 
Bev.  H.  K.  Hines  of  Fort  Vancouver,  Washington  |  j 
Territory ;  but  we  are  confident  they  cannot  be  | 
substantiated. 

The  real  facts  seem  to  be  these  :  Dr.  Whitman 
made  this  remarkable  journey  in  the  Winter  of 
1812-3,  reaching  Washington  March  2nd,  1843.  I 
The  Ashburton  Treaty  was  concluded  in  August 
1842,  and  had  reference  only  to  the  Boundary  line 
east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  extending  from  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Mr. 
Bobert  Greenhow,  in  his  history  of  Oregon  and 
California,  says:  “No  allusion  was  made  to  any 
portion  of  the  Continent  west  of  the  Bocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  ”f 

President  Tyler  sent  a  message  to  Congress, 
December  7,  1842,  in  which  he  urges  that  every  h 
effort  should  be  resorted  to  by  the  two  govern-  1 
ments  to  settle  their  respective  claims.  It  was 
left  out  of  the  treaty  of  1842,  j;  because  it  would  lead 
to  a  protracted  discussion,  which  might  embrace 
in  its  failure  other  more  pressing  matters.”  Mr. 
Greenhow  further  states,  that  “Nothing  was  said 
on  that  subject  (Oregon)  in  the  British  Parliament 
before  1843.”  Dr.  Whitman’s  representations  to  ' 
Mr.  Webster  could  not,  therefore,  have  influenced 
the  terms  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  however  great¬ 
ly  they  may  have  enlightened  our  statesmen  as  to 
the  value  of  our  West  coast  possessions. 

The  Northwestern  boundary  line  was  settled  by 
Secretary  Buchanan  and  Hon.  Richard  Packenham, 
in  June,  1846.  Negotiations  were  commenced  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1844,  when  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun  had  charge 
of  the  State  Department.  The  excitement  caused 
by  our  claims  to  the  territory  to  54  deg.  40  min. 
north  latitude,  and  the  war  which  was  feared  in 
consequence,  very  many  persons  still  remember. 

While  Mr.  Webster  did  not  negotiate  this  treaty, 
he  was  familiar  with  all  the  questions  relative  to 
the  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries  west ' 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  They  had  been  under  < 
1!«cussion  during  his  term  of  office.  This  is  clear  j 
- - - - _Ajl  j 

*  This  treaty  was  concluded  In  August,  1842,  and  related 
exclusively  to  the  boundary  line  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  t  Page  78.  J  Oregon. 
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from  President  Tyler’s  message  already  referred  |- 
to,  and  from  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Ashbur-  | 
ton  with  Mr.  Webster,  July,  1842,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  writes  :  “  There  is  a  further  question  of 
disputed  boundary  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  called  the  Northwest  boundary, 
about  which  we  have  had  some  conferences.” 

Now  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Dr. 
Whitman’s  representations,  and  particularly  his  ! 
success  in  safely  conducting  nearly  one  thousand 
immigrants,  with  their  two  hundred  wagons, 
across  the  mountains  to  the  Columbia  river  in  the  ; 
Summer  of  1843,  had  a  very  important  and  con-  J 
firmatory  influence  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  and  all  other  public  men  of  that  time.  And 
that  they  were  in  need  of  such  information  as  Dr. 
Whitman  was  capable  of  imparting,  may  be  seen 
from  Mr.  Webster’s  speech  in  the  Senate,  April, 
1846,  in  defence  of  the  Ashburton  treaty  of  1842, 
which  had  been  bitterly  assailed :  “We  have 
heard,”  says  Mr.  Webster,  “  a  great  deal  lately  of 
!  the  immense  value  and  importance  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  river  and  its  navigation ;  but  I  will  undertake 
to  say  that  for  all  purposes  of  human  use,  the  St. 
John  is  worth  a  hundred  times  as  much  as  the 
Columbia  is,  or  ever  will  be.” 

While  the  above  extract  shows  that  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  had  no  proper  conception  as  to  the  future 
value  of  our  possessions  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  there 
is  no  evidence  to  sustain  the  charge  that  he  was 
ever  disposed  to  trade  off  any  part  of  them  for 
fishing  privileges  on  the  Atlantic.  It  is  expressly 
stated  in  his  own  works  that  “the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  never  offered  any  line  south  of 
49  deg.  with  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia,  and 
it  never  will."*  He  asserted  our  right  to  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  river,  in  virtue  of  Gray’s  discovery  in  1792. 

While,  then,  we  cannot  admit  all  that  has  been 
claimed  in  this  matter  for  Dr.  Whitman,  it  is  un¬ 
deniably  true  that  he  rendered  a  most  important 
service  to  his  country,  in  diffusing  correct  infor¬ 
mation  with  respect  to  the  climate,  soil,  and  natu¬ 
ral  resources  and  capabilities  of  our  Northwestern 
territory,  and  in  correcting  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  made  of  it  by  English  officials  (and  by  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company),  and  especially  by  demon¬ 
strating  the  practicability  of  the  overland  route 
to  immigrants,  by  the  large  numbers  he  safely 
conducted  to  Oregon  the  following  year.  And 
j  surely  his  patriotic  labors  and  his  character  nier- 
|  it  better  treatment  from  his  Government,  than 
|  they  have  ever  yet  received.  As  yet,  both  rest 
under  the  obloquy  heaped  upon  them  by  Jesuit 
priests  and  their  agents ;  and  this  in  an  official 
document  (No.  38)  printed  and  published  by  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress. 

Preparations  for  the  Keturn  Journey. 

Our  pioneer  missionary  having  laid  before  the 
principal  men  at  Washington  the  plans  and  pur- 

.  *  Vol.  v.,  p.  73.  [ 


poses  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  those  of 
the  British  Government,  which  looked  to  the  per¬ 
manent  possession  of  the  country,  and  having  I 
clearly  showed  that  this  was  the  motive  for  all  j 
the  false  representations  as  to  its  agricultural,  1 
mineral,  and  commercial  value,  he  announced  his  ; 
intention  to  conduct  on  his  return  a  large  pai’ty  of 
emigrants  overland,  thus  demonstrating  that  a 
wagon  road  to  Oregon  was  practicable.  Subse¬ 
quently  Dr.  Whitman  visited  Boston  and  reported 
to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For-  it 
eign  Missions.  He  afterwards  complained  that  | 
the  Board  had  failed  to  appreciate  his  pat'ioti^  | 
motive,  and  that  they  also  found  fault  with  him!  IfJ 
for  leaving  his  station  without  permission  from 
the  Prudential  Committee  at  Boston.  *1 

Having  disposed  of  what  little  private  property 
he  possessed  in  the  East,  Dr.  Whitman  speedily  1 
made  his  way  to  Missouri  to  join  the  large  party 
of  emigrants  who  had  decided  to  undertake  the 
long  and  formidable  journey.  He  naturally  felt  a 
great  responsibility  for  their  safety  and  success, 
as  it  was  through  his  representations  the  pre¬ 
vious  Spring  when  on  his  way  to  Washington,  and  J 
subsequently  by  a  pamphlet  which  he  had  pub¬ 
lished,  setting  forth  the  practicability  of  the 
route,  the  desirableness  of  the  climate,  soil,  and 
productions,  and  that  he  would  be  present  in  per¬ 
son  to  conduct  the  expedition,  that  the  journey 
was  deemed  at  all  practicable. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  appointed  place  for  start¬ 
ing,  Dr.  Whitman  found  a  large  number  of  fami-  ' 
lies  with  their  wagons,  cattle,  and  necessary  sup-  ! 
plies  for  the  journey.  Calling  into  use  his  pre¬ 
vious  experience  in  crossing  the  plains  and  moun¬ 
tains,  he  had  the  emigrants  quickly  and  proper¬ 
ly  organized  and  prepared  for  their  long  march. 

By  his  care,  skill,  and  aid,  875  persons  reached 
the  Dalles,  September  20th,  1843,  taking  with 
them  some  200  wagons  and  1,300  head  of  cattle.  1 
When  this  caravan  reached  Fort  Hall,  the  most 
eastern  depot  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  its 
agent  did  all  he  could  to  induce  the  immigrants 
to  abandon  their  purpose  of  going  to  Oregon,  by 
portraying  the  insurmountable  difficulties  of  the 
way.  The  route  to  California  was  practicable,  but 
not  that  to  Oregon.  Dr.  Whitman  assured  his 
somewhat  alarmed  party  that  if  they  would  only 
trust  him,  he  would  be  responsible  for  their  safe  | 
arrival  in  the  early  Fall. 

They  did  trust  him,  and  most  faithfully  did  he 
make  good  his  word,  and  in  many  ways  render  in-  i 
valuable  service.  He  was  of  great  assistance  to 
the  emigrants  as  physician,  as  well  as  director 
and  guide.  Agreeably  to  instructions  which  he 
gave  the  previous  year,  a  Cayuse  chief  and  his 
young  men  met  the  party  after  leaving  Bear  Kiver, 
remained  with  it,  and  rendered  most  important 1 
aid  in  looking  out  the  best  route  through  the 


I, 


!  mountains  for  the  wagons.  After  reaching  Dr. 
Whitman’s  station,  and  making  a  necessary  halt 
to  rest  the  men  and  animals,  and  receiving  a  fresh 
supply  of  beef  and  flour,  at  Dr.  Whitman’s  advice 
the  immigrants  proceeded  to  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia  River,  the  Doctor  furnishing  them  with 
an  Indian  guide  from  his  mission  station  to  the 
Dalles  without  charge. 

!  This  immigration  was  preceded  by  a  smaller 
one  to  Oregon  in  1842,  numbering  all  told,  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  137.  These  brought  with 
,  them  a  small  number  of  cattle.  Their  wagons 
were  nearly  all  abandoned  at  Fort  Hall,  owing  to 
the  false  representations  of  the  agents  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  at  that  place.  Others  arrived 
by  sea  during  this  and  the  following  year,  and 
with  the  assistance  obtained  from  the  Methodist 
i  mission,  were  soon  located  in  comfortable  new 
homes. 

Jealousy  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

The  influence  of  Americans  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
which  had  been  growing  yearly,  and  more  decid¬ 
edly  asserting  its  power,  was  now  so  greatly  in¬ 
creased  as  to  excite  anew  the  jealousy  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company,  and  all  those  favoring  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  English  Government.  “The  whole 
policy  of  the  Company,”  says  Mr.  Gray,  “was 
i  changed  when  it  was  known  that  Dr.  Whitman 
had  safely  arrived  in  Washington,  and  the  bound¬ 
ary  line  was  not  settled.  Every  encouragement 
and  inducement  were  held  out  to  assist  as  many 
as  could  be  induced  to  go  to  California;  while 
those  who  contemplated  making  Oregon  a  perma¬ 
nent  home,  were  denied  supplies  or  employment, 
especially  those  who  had  asked  the  protection  of 
the  American  Government.”  , 

A  petition  forwarded  by  the  American  settlers 
in  Oregon  to  Congress  in  1840,  sets  forth  the  poli- 
J  cy  of  the  English  Government  respecting  Oregon. 

I  It  states  that  “  a  surveying  squadron  has  been  on 
the  coast  for  the  past  two  years,  employed  in  mak¬ 
ing  accurate  surveys  of  all  its  rivers,  bays,  and 
harbors ;  and  that  recently,  the  said  government 
is  said  to  have  made  a  grant  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  of  all  lands  lying  between  the  Columbia 
River  and  Puget  Sound  ;  and  that  said  Company 
,  is  actually  exercising  acts  of  ownership  over  said 
:  lands,  and  opening  extensive  farms  upon  the  same. 
These  circumstances,  and  other  acts  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  the  same  effect,  and  their  declaration  that 
the  English  Government  own  and  will  hold  as  its 
own  soil,  that  portion  of  Oregon  north  of  the  Co- 
lumbia  River,  have  led  your  petitioners  to  appre¬ 
hend  that  this  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  English 


Government.”  t 

“  If  a  settler  located  anywhere  against  the  Com 
s  will,  he  had  to  pay  the  forfeit.  Dr 
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t  Gray,  p.  191-5. 


McLaughlin  received  orders,  as  the  governoi  pf 
this  western  branch  of  this  Company,  to  dispatch 
agents  to  Fort  Hall  and  order  them  to  stop  the 
American  immigration,  and  if  possible,  o  P^e 
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that  lamented  man,-  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  had  not 
been  murdered,  as  well  as  his  papers  burned,  we 
should  have  had  the  evidence  which  this  company 
feared.”  * 

Aid  Given  to  the  Jesuit  Missionaries. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  missionaries,  and  thus  indirectly  hinder 
the  settlement  of  the  country  by  Americans,  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  favored  and  assisted  the 
Jesuit  priests  from  the  day  of  their  arrival  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  which  was  very  soon  after  the  Methodist 
mission  and  that  of  the  American  Board  had  been  1 
established. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  reclaiming  of 
the  Indians  from  their  wandering  life,  and  induc¬ 
ing  them  to  settle  down  and  cultivate  the  soil, 
were  antagonistic  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  Company,  and  to  its  policy  of  holding  on  to 
all  the  arable  land  for  its  numerous  dependents. 
And  on  their  part  the  Indians  were  inclined  to 
better  things— -they  were  forsaking  their  former 
nomadic  condition,  and  adopting  a  more  civilized 
mode  of  life.  This  made  the  entire  country  safer 
for  the  whites,  and  each  year  more  desirable  and 
attractive  for  immigrants  seeking  ahomeon  these 
western  coasts.  That  this  process  was  well  under 
way,  may  be  seen  from  the  report  of  Rev.  H.  H. 
Spalding  in  1842  to  Dr.  White  the  Indian  agent  for 


Oregon : 

“  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  people  (Nez  Percfi; 
are  very  generally  turning  their  attention  to  culti¬ 
vating  the  soil,  and  raising  hogs,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  and  find  a  much  more  abundant  and  agree¬ 
able  source  of  subsistence  in  the  hoe  than  in  their 
i  bows  and  their  sticks  for  digging  roots.  Last 
season  about  140  cultivated  from  one-fourth  of  an 
acre  to  four  or  five  acres  each.  One  chief  raised 
176  bushels  of  peas  last  season,  100  of  corn,  and 
400  bushels  of  potatoes.  Another  150  of  peas,  160 
of  corn,  k  large  quantity  of  potatoes,  vegetables, 
&c.  Some  forty  other  individuals  raised  each 
from  20  to  100  bushels  of  grain.”  f 

It  must  be  clear  to  all  that  this  state  of  things 
could  not  long  go  on  without  bringing  those  effect¬ 
ing  such  changes  into  direct  conflict  with  the  set¬ 
tled  plans  and  avowed  purposes  of  the  agents  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Under  the  beneficent 
labors  of  the  missionaries  who  were  instructing 
the  natives  in  the  use  of  the  plough  and  other 
agricultural  implements,  and  furnishing  them 


*  Hon.  S.  E.  Thurston  in  Bouse  ol  Representative,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1856. 

tThe  entire  Report  maybe  seen  in  “Gray’s  Oregon,” 
chap.  31. 


fwith  the  necessary  seeds,  it  was  evident  that  ere 
long  most  of  the  arable  land,  which  at  this  period 
was  confined  to  the  borders  of  the  streams, 
would  be  either  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  or 
occupied  by  the  incoming  immigrants. 

As  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  were  totally  different,  contemplating  at 
first  none  of  the  above  material  results,  but  only 
the  simplest  instruction  in  the  ritual  observances 
of  their  Church,  all  which  could  be  secured  with¬ 
out  a  fixed  residence  among  the  Indians,  or  any 
particular  change  in  their  previous  mode  of  life, 
the  priests’  plans  naturally  fell  in  with  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  Company  from  the  first,  which  was 
“to  destroy  the  chieftainship,  cut  the  different 
tribes  into  smaller  clans,  and  divide  their  inter¬ 
ests  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  weaken  them  and 
render  them  incapable  of  injuring  the  whites.”  J 
Accordingly,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Whit¬ 
man  and  party,  the  Company  sent  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  (Messrs.  Blanchet  and  Demersej, 
and  rendered  them  every  assistance  in  its  power. 
They  established  their  headquarters  at  Vancou¬ 
ver.  The  former  took  charge  of  the  field  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Methodist  mission  ;  the  latter  the  one 
in  which  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board 
were  laboring. 

Hostile  Elements. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  evil  effects  arising 
from  the  introduction  of  this  now  and  disturbing 
element  were  apparent.  “  The  interpreters  of  the 
Company  being  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  made 
free  to  inform  the  Indians  that  theirs  was  the 
true  religion.  The  Indians  soon  came  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Whitman  and  informed  him  of  what 
had  been  done,  and  that  they  had  been  told  by 
the  priest  that  his  was  .the  true  religion;  that 
what  he  and  Mr.  Spalding  had  been  teaching  them 
was  all  false,  and  that  it  was  not  right  for  the 
Indians  to  listen  to  them.”  § 

Another  method  employed  by  these  same  indi¬ 
viduals  to  excite  the  hostility  of  the  Indians 
towards  Americans,  and  particularly  towards  the 
missionaries,  was  to  represent  that  the  object  of 
these  “Boston”  men  was  to  get  possession  of 
their  lands.  “While  the  Protestant  missions,” 
says  Mr.  Gray,  “were  struggling  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  Indians,  to  teach  them  to  culti¬ 
vate  their  lands  and  become  permanent  settlers, 
and  to  give  the  Indian  children  a  knowledge  of 
books,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  Jesuit 
priests  were  equally  busy  in  attempting  to  per¬ 
suade  them  that  the  instructions  given  by  these 
American  or  Boston  missionaries  were  only  to  cover 
up  a  secret  design  they  had  to  take  their  lands 
and  property  from  them,  and  eventually  to  occupy 
the  country  themselves.”  || 

t  Hines’  Oregon,  quoted  by  Gray,  p.  285. 

8  Gray,  p.  180.  II  Gray,  p.  183. 


Again,  they  endeavored  to  excite  the  cupidity 
of  the  Indians  by  telling  them  that  the  mission¬ 
aries  when  they  first  came  into  their  country  had 
promised  to  pay  them  not  only  for  all  the  lands 
they  required  for  mission  purposes,  but  that  year¬ 
ly  they  would  give  them  a  present  of  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  goods.  These  parties  were 
careful  not  to  state  that  any  such  promises  had 
been  made  by  any  of  the  present  missionaries,  for 
such  a  charge  could  have  been  easily  disproved, 
but  by  Mr.  Parker,  who  in  1835  visited  the  Cayuse 
and  Nez  Perce  tribes,  to  select,  at  their  request, 
mission  stations  among  them.  And  the  sole  au¬ 
thority  for  this  representation  was  a  statement  of 
old  John  Tonpin,  an  interpreter  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  who  claimed  to  have  been  employed  by 
Mr.  Parker  to  assist  him  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  Indians.  We  shall  not  stop  now  to  show  the 
absurdity  and  entire  falsity  of  this  charge,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  matter  further 
on. 

Another  story  set  afloat  by  those  hostile  to  the 
Protestant  missionaries,  was  that  they  were  poi¬ 
soning  the  Indians  in  order  to  get  possession  of 
their  lands.  Particularly  was  this  charged  upon 
Dr.  Whitman,  who  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart 
frequently  prescribed  and  furnished  medicines 
gratuitously  to  the  sick  at  his  station.  The  prev¬ 
alence  of  the  measles  in  a  virulent  form,  attended 
with  an  unusual  number  of  deaths,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  great  exposure  of  the  sick,  aroused  the 
fears  and  suspicions  of  some  of  the  Indians,  and 
served  the  purpose  of  the  Roman  Catholic  half- 
breeds,  who  were  instigating  them  to  murder 
their  greatest  benefactors.  Of  the  crisis  now 
reached,  we  shall  speak  further  another  week. 


EARLY  MISSIONS  IN  OREGON — REPORT  TO 
THE  GOVERNMENT. 

By  Rev.  J.  G.  Craighead,  D.D. 

Ten  years  after  the  massacre  at  Waiilatpu, 
which  had  been  followed  by  misunderstandings 
and  conflicts  between  the  Indians  and  settlers,  at¬ 
tendant  upon  the  former  coming  in  contact  with 
the  civilization  and  aggressions  of  the  whites,,  the 
Treasury  Department  appointed  a  special  agent,  J. 
Ross  Browne,  and  instructed  him  to  proceed  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  collect  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation,  and  report  on  the  “Aborigines  of  Oregon, 
and  the  causes  of  war  between  them  and  the 
whites.”  He  soon  took  his  departure  for  Oregon, 
where  he  spent  some  months,  and  returning  to 
Washington,  presented  his  report  in  December, 
1857,  to  the  Department.  By  request  the  Report 
was  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  its  information,  and  published  by  the  order  of 
the  same,  and  is  known  as  Document  thirty-eight, 
of  the  thirty-fifth  Congress. 


In  the  preface  To,  his  report  Mr.  Frown  e  lays 
down  the  following  rule  which  should  govern  him 
as  a  public  officer  in  the  work  entrusted  to  him  : 

I  “  Believing  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  public  agent  to 
present  as  far  as  practicable  unprejudiced  state¬ 
ments,  I  did  not  permit  myself  to  be  governed  by 
any  representations  unsupported  by  reliable  his¬ 
torical  data.” 

The  most  natural  conclusion  from  such  a  decla¬ 
ration  would  be,  that  an  unprejudiced  and  truth¬ 
ful  report  was  given  ;  but  the  facts  are  that  fifty- 
three  of  the  sixty-six  pages  of  this  official  docu¬ 
ment  are  an  exact  copy  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  A.  Broui- 
lette’s  pamphlet  “Protestantism  in  Oregon,”  thus 
adroitly  endorsing  and  placing  in  an  official  docu¬ 
ment  one  of  the  most  maliciously  false  accounts 
that  a  prejudiced  sectarian  could  give,  claiming 
such  to  be  “reliable  historical  data.”  It  must  be 
remembered  also  that  the  purpose  of  the  author  of 
the  above  pamphlet  was  to  vindicate  the  Romish 
priests  from  the  accusation  of  having  instigated 
the  slaughter  of  Protestant  missionaries,  he  him¬ 
self  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  guilty. 

Mr.  Gray,  in  his  work  on  Oregon,  says  of  Mr. 
Browne’s  Report :  “  Were  we  to  express  an  opinion 
of  it,  with  our  personal  knowledge  of  what  he  pre¬ 
tends  to  relate,  we  would  say  he  ignored  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  country,  and  the  Government  whose  agent 
he  claimed  to  be,  and  was  reporting  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  benefit  of  the  Roman  religion  and  British 
Government.”  Than  Mr.  Gray  it  is  probable  that 
no  man  in  Oregon  had  a  more  complete  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  private  and  public  events  here  treat¬ 
ed  of,  having  been  the  secular  agent  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board’s  missions,  and  afterwards  active  and 
prominent  in  shaping  the  legislation  of  the  State. 

In  The  New  York  -Evangelist,  Jan.  6th,  1870, 
Rev.  Dr.  Treat,  then  Secretary  of  the  American 
Board,  thus  characterizes  Mr.  Browne’s  Report  : 

This  “letter”  apparently,  and  nothing  else, 
was  called  for  by  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
but  we  find,  to  our  utter  astonishment,  after  pe¬ 
rusing  its  less  than  twelve  pages,  with  grave  ques¬ 
tionings  here  and  there,  that  we  have  come  to  an 
essay  of  more  than  fifty  pages  on  “Protestantism 
in  Oregon.”  We  find,  too,  that  this  essay  was 
written  and  published  in  the  New  York  Freeman’s 
I  Journal,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  A.  Brouilette,  vicar-gener¬ 
al  of  Walla- Walla,  some  ten  years  before  the  date 
of  Browne’s  letter.  An  American  may  be  pardon¬ 
ed  for  asking,  just  here,  why  an  ex-parte  state¬ 
ment  of  such  suspicious  length,  already  before  the 
I  world,  should  be  appended  to  a  “  letter,”  address¬ 
ed  by  a  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  why  j 
especially  it  was  called  for  and  printed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  ? 

It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  the  motives  of 
Father  Brouilette  in  writing  this  monograph,  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  why  it  should  have 
received  such  distinguished  honor  from  Hon.  J. 
Ross  Browne  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  was  quite  natural  that  Father  Brouilette  should 


wish  to  free  himself  and  associates  from  blame  ; 
but  why  should  the  House  of  Representatives,  so 
many  years  after,  call  for  and  give  currency  to  his 
defence  at  public  charges  under  the  name  of  “  Pro¬ 
testantism  in  Oregon  ”  ? 

The  condemnation  of  this  report  was  general  in 
every  intelligent  quarter,  and  indignant  as  well. 
We  find  the  views  of  several  ecclesiastical  bodies 
summarized  in  the  article  from  which  we  have 
just  quoted : 

The  Congregational  Association  of  Oregon 
adopted  a  report  which  condemns  the  “prominent 
and  absolute  falsehood  ”  of  this  document,  and 
expresses  the  belief,  “from  evidence  clear  and 
sufficient  to  them,”  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  did  themselves  instigate  violence  to  the 
Missions,  resulting  in  the  massacre.  Similar  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  by  the  Old  School,  the  Cumberland 
and  United  Presbyterian  Presbyteries.  The  Meth¬ 
odist  Conference,  composed  of  more  than  seventy 
preachers,  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop  Kings¬ 
ley,  adopted  a  comprehensive  and  able  report,  in 
which  the  massacre  at  Waiilatpu  is  declared  to 
have  been  “  wholly  unprovoked  by  Dr.  Whitman 
or  any  member  of  the  Mission,”  and  to  have  arisen 
from  the  policy  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  “  to 
exclude  American  settlers,”  and  “the  efforts  of 
Roman  priests  directed  against  the  establishment 
of  Protestantism  in  the  country.”  Other  religious 
bodies  have  acted,  it  is  believed,  and  valuable  tes¬ 
timony  is  borne  to  the  character  of  the  missiona¬ 
ries. 

A  paper  published  by  the  Pleasant  Butte  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  of  Oregon,  contains  this  unequivocal 
testimony  respecting  the  truthfulness  of  Mr. 
Browne’s  Report,  given  to  the  world  as  “an  au¬ 
thentic  chapter  in  the  history  of  Protestant  mis¬ 
sions  ”  :  “Fifteen  of  the  so-called  witnesses  ini 
i  this  strange  document  are  known  to  have  been 
concerned  in  that  bloody  tragedy.  This  whole 
thing  is  a  disgrace  to  Congress,  to  the  American 
people,  and  the  highest  possible  insult  to  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Church  of  the  United  States.” 

Vicar-General  Brouilette’s  pamphlet,  which  com¬ 
prised  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  Report,  charged 
the  Pi'otestant  missionaries  with  being  unworthy 
men,  and  that  they  had  mainly  brought  the  pun¬ 
ishment  they  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  1 
upon  themselves ;  that  their  conduct  had  been  un¬ 
becoming  ministers  of  the  Gospel;  and  that  their 
labors  had  been  of  no  practical  or  permanent  val¬ 
ue  to  the  natives  of  the  country.  These  charges 
were  regarded  as  so  false  and  calumnious  by  the 
older  inhabitants,  and  by  all  conversant  with  the 
facts,  that  when  they  were  embodied  in  an  official 
document,  measures  were  taken  to  refute  these 
vile  calumnies,  and  to  vindicate  the  name  and 
memory  of  the  poor  missionaries,  and  the  really 
great  work  they  had  accomplished. 

This  was  not  an  easy  task,  so  many  years  hav¬ 
ing  elapsed  before  entering  upon  this  vindication. 
However,  the  depositions  of  the  survivors  of  the 
massacre  were  secured,  and  of  many  other  per- 


sous  having  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts ; 
statements  of  public  officers,  both  of  the  State  and 
national  governments,  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  and  the  persons  involved  in  the 
controversy ;  full  and  circumstantial  accounts  of 
the  history  of  the  work  of  the  missionaries,  and 
the  events  preceding  the  massacre ;  and  finally, 
testimony  as  to  the  excellent  private  character  of 
the  missionaries  and  their  extended  usefulness, 
furnished  by  public  officers,  private  citizens,  and 
all  the  Protestant  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  Oregon. 

This  voluminous  evidence  was  collected,  com¬ 
piled,  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Indian  De¬ 
partment  ;  and  by  resolution  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  February  2d,  1871,  was  laid  before  that 
body  for  its  information,  by  Hon.  C.  Delano,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  was  published  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  Senate,  and  constitutes  executive  Docu¬ 
ment  thirty-seven,  of  the  forty-first  Congress. 


For  the  New  York  Observer. 

PASSAGES  IN  THE  HISTOBY  OF 
OKEGON. 


BY  WILLIAM  BARBOWS,  D.D 


Chapter  III. 

DR.  WHITMAN  AND  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Marcus  Whitman  alone  held  the  solution 
of  the  Oregon  Question.  What  five  na¬ 
tions  had  been  struggling  for,  the  preced¬ 
ing  two  hundred  years,  he  now  had  in  his 
solitary  grasp.  When  dining  with  the 
officials  and  traders  and  boatmen  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  at  their  fort  at 
Walla  Walla,  October  2, 1842,  their  scheme 
and  the  imminent  peril  of  Oregon  flashed 
upon  him.  The  news,  express  from  Col¬ 
ville,  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up  the 
Columbia,  of  the  incoming  colony,  re¬ 
vealed  the  policy  and  the  danger.  On 
seeing  the  peril,  he  instantly  saw  the 
remedy.  Colonists  from  the  States  must 
be  brought  over  to  outnumber  those  of  the 
company  from  the  Red  River  country. 

In  twenty  four  hours  he  was  in  the  sad¬ 
dle  for  the  East,  and  in  five  months  and  a 
day  he  wms  in  the  office  of  Daniel  W eb- 
ster,  Secretary  of  State,  at  AVasliington. 
His  whole  ride  had  been  express,  and 
never  saddle  carried  so  much,  so  far. 
True,  the  United  States  could  eventually 


put  in  more  colonists  than  that  fur  com¬ 
pany  ;  yet,  in  taking  Oregon,  the  first 
would  be  the  most  practically,  no  matter 
how  many  came  afterward. 

As  yet  the  English  were  in.  the  ascend¬ 
ant.  When  Whitman  started  for  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  Americans  in  Oregon,  all  told, 
were  only  two  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

Whitman  made  that  remarkable  and 
eventful  ride,  to  say  two  things  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  first  was,  that 
Oregon  could  be  reached  by  ordinary  emi¬ 
grant  trains,  with  wagons,  and  women 
and  children  ;  and  the  second  was,  that  to 
prove  this,  and  so  hold  Oregon  for  the 
United  States,  he  proposed  to  take  back  ! 
with  him  a  large  immigrant  train  the  en¬ 
suing  summer. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  on  the  first 
point,  the  feasibility  of  the  Oregon  trail, 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  doctor 
would  be  against  his  proposition.  Clad  in 
furs,  frost-bitten  and  generally  weather¬ 
beaten,  as  he  appeared  to  me  in  St.  Louis, 
when  he  came  up  over  the  Santa  Fe  route, 
the  prima  fade  evidence  to  the  great 
statesman  must  have  been  quite  adverse  to 
the  declaration  set  forth. 

We  easily  fancy  the  interview — simple 
and  grand,  as  all  great  events  are.  It  is 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
suggestive,  by  alcoves,  tables  of  docu¬ 
ments,  maps  and  paintings,  of  continental 
and  international  affairs.  Daniel  Webster 
is  in  his  highest  estate,  of  most  noble  phy¬ 
sique,  at  his  intellectual  crowning,  promi¬ 
nent  among  the  first  statesmen  of  the 
world,  and  in  an  eminently  commanding 
office.  Whitman  enters,  the  pioneer  from  the 
mountains  and  plains,  rough  from  the  sad¬ 
dle  and  stage-coach  of  three  thousand 
miles,  every  whit  a  man  as  the  other,  and 
with  questions  of  State  every  way  worthy 
to  be  borne  into  that  office  and  presence. 
Two  remarkable  men  !  They  sit  down  and 
talk  together.  The  journey,  the  rude 
dress,  and  the  wild  border  home  of  his  vis¬ 
itor,  draw  the  sympathy  of  the  gieat  states¬ 
man,.  Dress,  grade,  office, and  all  the  badges 
of  apparent  inequality  are  overshadowed 
and  ruled  out  of  consciousness  by  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  brings  them  face  to  face  :  shall 
the  United  States  retain  or  lose  a  territory 
equal  to  the  Secretary’s  native  State  twen¬ 
ty-seven  times  in  extent ! 

In  a  century  or  so  that  scence  will  fur¬ 
nish  one  of  the  grandest  historical  paint- 


mgs  of  North  America^  Webster,  Whit¬ 
man  and  Oregon :  It  will  take  about  a 
century  to  clear  the  foreground  of  a 
thousand  other  men  and  petty  scenes. 
So  it  required  many  decades  of  years 
for  the  Spanish  map-makers  to  distinguish 
and  separate  the  Mississippi  from  the  five 
hundred  mile  streams,  and  hundred  mile 
brooks  that  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexi¬ 
co.  Dr.  Whitman  suggests  the  national 
wealth  that  lies  in  the  natural  resources 
of  the  territory  in  dispute  ;  its  great  value 
to  the  United  States,  its  accessibility  for 
immigrants  even  now,  over  its  natural 
and  unimproved  highways,  to  be  made 
easy  for  womea  and  children  by  small 
outlays. 

With  a  look  toward  the  book-cases,  Mr. 
Webster  suggests  that  this  does  not  accord 
with  narratives  of  expeditions  through  the 
Northwest,  and  with  reports  of  commer¬ 
cial  interests  there,  and  with  what  he  has 
learned  by  personal  interviews  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  foreign  travellers,  who 
have  explored  the  country  from  York 
Factory  to  Frazer’s  River,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  and  the  heads  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Dr.  Whitman,  in  response,  speaks  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  their  policy  for 
continental  and  perpetual  wilderness  for 
fur,  their  ambitious  and  oppressive 
monopoly,  and  their  exclusion,  now  cour¬ 
teous,  and  now  barbarous,  of  all  Ameri¬ 
cans,  as  far  as  possible.  He  points  out  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  the  fact,  that  that 
huge  monopoly  of  Charles  II.  is  making 
up  a  case  for  the  Court  of  Nations,  and  is 
manufacturing  the  evidence  in  advance, 
by  her  books  of  travel  in  North  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  by  her  reports  of  explorers  by 
land  and  sea,  and  that  that  evidence,  pre¬ 
judging  the  case  against  the  United 
States,  is  on  file  in  the  alcoves  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  which  he  has  just  cited  on  au¬ 
thority. 

The  large  eyes  of  the  Franklin  and 
Marshfield  man  grew  larger,  as  this  light 
falls  on  them,  direct  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
Dr.  Whitman  sketches  the  dinner-table 
scene  at  post  Walla  Walla,  and  develops 
the  plot  he  then  discovered,  and  a  dark 
shadow  gathers  over  a  face  already  dark 
enough.  The  doctor  touches,  with  a  bold 
line  or  two,  the  picture  of  his  wild  ride — the 
mountain-storm — the  lost  trail — the  frozen 


guide — the  ten  days’  bivouac  in  the  frozen 
canon — the  swimming  of  Grand  River,  out 
of  which  he  emerged,  coated  with  ice,  as 
with  mail — the  mule-meat  and  the  dog- 
meat.  The  frozen  hands  and  feet  of  the 
narrator  attest  the  truth  of  his  state¬ 
ment  as  obviously  and  absolutely  as  the 
seal  of  the  Secretary  of  State  a  document 
for  European  courts.  Finally  he  reveals  a 
counter-plan  to  lead  back  a  heavy  immi¬ 
grant  train  in  the  spring,  and  hold  Oregon 
for  his  country. 

There  has  been  an  impression  that  Mr. 
Webster  failed  to  grasp  the  case,  slighted 
the  American  interest,  and  would  have 
compromised  our  rights,  if  President  Tyler 
bad  rot  interposed  to  delay  negotiations.  < 
The  Secretary  entertained  no  extreme 
views  either  way,  concerning  the  titles 
and  final  possession  of  Oregon,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  there  was  ever  any  radical 
I  change  in  those  views.  The  settlement 
was  finally  made  on  the  boundary  and 
terms  that  he  proposed  after  his  interviews 
with  Whitman,  and  the  country  was  satis-  * 
i  fled  with  the  result.  Through  that  ardent 
Oregon  era  he  showed  the  interest  of  a  ; 
patriot  and  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman,  t 
His  state  of  mind,  always  predisposed  that  > 
way,  needed  both  the  information  and  the  : 
plan  that  Whitman  took  to  his  office,  and  his 
course  afterward  showed  that  he  used  the 
one  and  adopted  the  other.  He  gave  full 
credit  to  Dr.  Whitman  for  all  this,  in  this  . 
remark  to  a  legal  gentleman  and  personal  j 
friend  :  “  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  our  coun-  . 
try  owes  it  to  Dr.  Whitman  and  his  asso-  1 
ciate  missionaries  that  all  the  territory  < 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  south 
as  far  as  the  Columbia  River  is  not  now  • 
ow/ned  by  England  and  held  by  the  Hud¬ 
son's  Bay  Company.”  And  closely  follow-  • 
ing  the  proclamation  of  the  Ashburton 
treaty,  Mr.  Webster  wrote  to  our  minister 
at  St.  James,  to  urge  the  settlement. 
What  he  said  afterward  with  emphasis 
and  for  both  nations  to  hear,  he  was  ready 
to  say  early  as  well  as  late  in  this  long  dis¬ 
cussion  :  “  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  never  offered  any  line  south  of 
forty-nine,  and  it  never  will.  It  behooves  ' 
all  concerned  to  regard  this  as  a  settled 
point.  .  .  .  England  must  not  expect 
anything  south  of  the  forty -ninth  degree.” 

No  doubt  Dr.  Whitman,  on  his  arrival 
in  Washington,  received  and  appreciated 
all  these  facts.  Oregon  had  not  been  in- 


eluded  in  the  Ashburton  treaty,  concluded  ) 
six  months  before  his  arrival,  because  the 
times  were  not  ripe  for  it,  and  he  only 
was  wanted  to  furnish  the  needed  infor¬ 
mation,  and  open  up  an  easy  trail  to  the 
Pacific.  Probably  he  was  more  glad  than 
any  one  that  negotiations  had  not  been 
forced,  since  failure  would  have  been  in¬ 
evitable.  The  wisdom  of  the  President 
and  Secretary  must  have  satisfied  this  emi¬ 
nently  sensible  man.  He  found  his  infor¬ 
mation  as  welcome  as  it  was  needed  and 
his  plan  to  save  Oregon  cordially  adopted. 

Dr.  Whitman  could  ask  no  more  :  nor  do 
any  writings  or  data  of  that  time  show 
that  he  left  Washington  disappointed. 
Specially  was  he  relieved  of  the  great  bur¬ 
den  of  anxiety  that  he  brought  over  the 
mountains,  lest  the  interests  of  Oregon 
should  be  sacrificed  or  put  in  more  immi¬ 
nent  peril  by  the  Ashburton  treaty. 

Dr.  Whitman  arrived  in  >Washington 
just  in  time  to  make  such  a  visit  of  the 
greatest  service  in  weakening  the  English 
i  and  strengthening  the  American  claims, 
and  to  him  above  any  other  man,  and  be¬ 
yond  comparison,  must  be  given  the  credit 
of  saving  Oregon. 

EARLY  MISSIONS  IN  OREGON. 

Ey  J.  Gr.  Craighead,  D.D. 

Indians  Hostile— Dr.  Whitman  Killed. 

The  first  serious  demonstration  made  by  the 
Indians  against  the  whites,  was  in  the  murder  and 
plundering  of  a  company  of  fur  traders  in  1842, 
who  were  considered  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
as  trespassers  upon  their  hunting  rights  and  lands. 
While  the  Company  compelled  the  robbers  to  re¬ 
linquish  the  stolen  property,  it  profited  by  the 
affair,  securing  on  its  own  terms  the  large  amount 
of  valuable  furs  which  were  recovered. 

During  the  same  year,  the  Indians  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  missions  of  the  American  Board,  were 
not  only  insolent  and  annoying,  but  proceeded  to 
the  extreme  measure  of  seizing  one  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  and  grossly  insulting 
him,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  he  was  occupying 
their  lands.  They  also  broke  into  Dr.  Whitman’s 
house,  and  treated  him  with  indignity  and  some 
violence;  and  one  of  them  presented  a  loaded 
gun  at  the  breast  of  Rev.  H.  H.  Spaulding,  and 
menaced  and  abused  him,  stopping  only  short  of 
shooting  him ;  and  before  leaving,  insulted  both 
Mrs.  Whitman  and  Mrs.  Spaulding,  threatening 
them  with  outrage  of  their  persons.  A  few  days 
after  this,  they  burned  down  the  mission  mill  on 
the  premises  of  Dr.  Whitman,  with  all  its  append¬ 


ages,  and  considerable  grain,  damaging  the  mis¬ 
sion  not  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  dol¬ 
lars. 

During  this  and  succeeding  years,  there  were 
frequent  panics  in  the  white  settlements,  caused 
by  their  threatened  destruction  by  the  Indians. 
The  latter  had  declared  that  it  was  their  purpose 
to  kill  off  the  “Boston”  people,  meaning  those 
from  the  United  States.  The  influences  which 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  the  igno¬ 
rant  natives  by  the  half-breeds  belonging  to  the 
Fur  Company,  and  by  the  confederate  priests,  to 
break  up  the  Protestant  missions,  were  slowly 
but  surely  accomplishing  the  expected  results. 
Owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country, 
and  other  reasons  which  do  not  fall  within  our 
present  purview,  the  Methodist  mission  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  all  its  missionaries  left  the  country. 
This  mission  being  disposed  of,  and  no  longer  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  commercial  supremacy  claimed 
by  the  Company,  nor  the  religious  sway  asserted 
by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  the  latter,  who  had  mean¬ 
time  received  large  reinforcements  from  Belgium 
and  Canada,  and  had  made  extensive  preparations 
to  occupy  the  country,  were  now  free  to  give  their 
sole  attention,  and  combine  their  entire  strength, 
against  the  mission  stations  of  the  American 
Board.  With  the  direct  and  indirect  aid  and 
countenance  shown  the  disaffected  Indians,  who 
were  swayed  by  the  influence  and  the  consonant 
policy  of  the  Company  and  the  Jesuit  priests,  the 
“poison”  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  more 
credulous  and  superstitious  of  the  Indians,  soon 
worked  out  its  terrible  results,  and  a  few  of  their 
number,  under  the  direction  of  a  bigoted  Roman 
Catholic  half-breed,  massacred,  under  very  revolt¬ 
ing  circumstances,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whitman,  and 
most  of  their  assistants,  male  and  female.  This 
massacre  took  place  at  Waiilatpu,  Nov.  27,  1847. 
Those  who  escaped  at  the  time  of  this  fearful  out¬ 
break,  were  compelled  to  leave  the  country.  Thus 
the  Company  and  the  priests  had  triumphed  for  a 
time. 

As  the  details  of  this  terrible  tragedy  are  to  be 
found  in  “Gray’s  History  of  Oregon,”  and  in 
“Executive  Document  No.  37,  Forty-first  Con¬ 
gress,  Third  Session,”  we  shall  not  here  attempt 
its  description.  This  massacre  was  the  culmina¬ 
tion,  so  to  speak,  of  the  efforts  which  had  been 
persistently  made  for  many  years  by  interested 
parties  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  Protestant 
missions,  and  to  prevent  the  country’s  settlement 
by  immigrants  from  the  States.  The  unfriendly 
feeling,  and  especially  the  hostile  acts  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  were  manifest,  as  we 
have  before  seen,  on  and  after  Dr.  Whitman’s  sig¬ 
nal  and  unexpected  success  in  bringing  through 


to  Oregon  the  large  immigration  of  1843.  The) 
change  of  feeling  and  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  towards  American  settlers  and  American 
missionaries,  was  unmistakably  clear  from  this 
time.  And  as  regards  the  missionaries,  their  in¬ 
fluence  and  labors  were  steadily  counteracted,  and 
their  motives  questioned,  from  the  day  the  Jesuit 
fathers  began  their  labors  among  the  Indians  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  employes  of  the  Company. 

The  Indian  atrocities  upon  the  peaceful  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Waiilatpu,  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  all  the  settlements  exposed  to  the  inroads  of 
the  savages.  Measures  were  at  once  taken  for: 
the  protection  of  the  defenceless  settlers,  and  for 
the  punishment  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  foul 
murdei’s,  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Oregon. 
The  necessary  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  hos-  j 
tilities  against  the  murderers,  were  provided,  and 
an  armed  force  was  on  the  mai’ch  for  the  scene  of 
action,  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  authoi’- 
ization  by  the  Executive  authority  for  arming  th  e 
volunteex-s.  The  latter  were  accompanied  by  the  j 
Governor  and  thi’ee  peace  commissioners.  After  i 
several  skii’mishes  with  the  few  hostile  Indians 
that  were  encountered,  the  militai’y  arrived  at 
Waiilatpu,  where  the  commissioners  called  for 
the  principal  chiefs  of  all  friendly  tribes  to  meet 
them  in  council,  and  where  ai’rangements  for 
peace  were  concluded. 

Prolonged  Controversy. 

No  sooner  had  the  brief  war  of  powder  and  ball 
ceased,  than  a  much  fiercer  war  of  words  ensued. 
The  friends  of  the  missionaries  and  the  American 
settlers,  almost  to  a  man,  charged  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  and  the  Jesuit  priests,  either  as  in¬ 
stigators  of  the  massacre,  or  as  criminally  culpa¬ 
ble  in  not  preventing  it,  as  they  had  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  designs  of  the  Indians.  They  were 
aware  of  their  unfriendly  feelings  towards  Dr. 
Whitman  in  particular,  and  that  they  had  not  only 
destroyed  his  property  and  broken  into  his  dwell¬ 
ing,  but  had  more  or  less  plainly  declared  it  to  be 
their  purpose  to  destroy  the  mission,  and  drive 
away  the  missionaries ;  yet  they  lifted  not  a  hand, 
nor  exerted  the  slightest  influence  to  stay  the 
murderers. 

These  charges  obtained  general  credence  in  the 
community  at  the  time,  from  the  known  relations 
and  spirit  of  those  thus  held  directly  or  indirectly 
responsible  for  the  massacre,  and  from  the  fact 
that  “in  the  midst  of  all  this  fury  and  savage 
shedding  of  blood,  not  one  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
not  a  child  or  servant  even  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  nor  a  single  person  who  had  professed 
friendship  for  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  were 
harmed  in  the  least,  while  all  Protestant  mission¬ 
aries  and  American  citizens  were  either  killed,  or 


driven  from  that  part  of  the  country.  .  „ 

While  the  massacre  was  going  on,  Finh^v  a 
half-breed  belonging  to  the  Company,  assisted 
and  counselled  the  Indians;  and  Joe  Lewis,  a 
Canadian  Indian,  who  for  a  long  time  had  known 
of  the  murderous  plot,  was  guilty  of  shamefully 
abusing  the  helpless  American  children,  though 
at  the  same  time  active  in  protecting  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  other  nationalities. 

This  controversy  was  carried  on  with  great 
earnestness  and  not  a  little  acrimony,  for  jears, 
in  the  weekly  press,  in  pamphlets,  and  in  books,  ' 
and  even  in  the  halls  of  the  Legislature,  between 
the  English  and  Americans,  the  old  settlers  and  i 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  the  friends  of 
the  missionaries  and  the  champions  of  the  Romish 
priests. 

Very  naturally  the  latter  have  diligently  en¬ 
deavored  to  exculpate  themselves  from  the  charge 
of  actual  complicity  in  the  fearful  crime.  In  order 
to  this,  they  have  not  been  content  to  adduce 
proofs  of  their  own  innocence,  but  have  felt  it  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  them  to  show  that  the  Protestant 
missionaries  had  committed  serious  faults,  if  not 
crimes,  by  which  they  had  incurred  the  displeas¬ 
ure  of  the  Indians  and  brought  upon  themselves 
this  summary  punishment.  The  most  noticeable 
pamphlet  of  this  kind,  published  while  this  con¬ 
troversy  was  at  its  height,  was  by  Vicar-General 
Brouillet,  entitled  “Protestantism  in  Oregon.”. 
To  this  pamphlet  we  may  have  occasion  to  refer, 
as  also  to  its  author. 


BOISE  CITY ,  IDAHO. 

BY  REV.  H.  W,  STRATTON. 

The  occupation  of  a  new  field  of 
labor  is  an  event  of  moment  to  the 
whole  Church. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  on  his  last 
summer  tour  from  Kelton  to  Portland, 
Or.,  preached  in  Boise,  the  first  ser¬ 
mon,  probably,  by  any  Presbyterian 
minister  in  this  region.  During  his 
brief  stay  a  hasty  survey  of  the  field 
was  made,  and  its  strategic  advantages 
noted.  Soon  after,  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsley, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
tor  the  Presbytery  of  Oregon  and  also 
the  Synod  of  the  Columbia,  advised 
Rev.  E.  N.  Condit,  one  of  the  young 
missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  to  come  to  Boise  and 
lay  the  foundations  for  future  work. 
The  Congregational  Church  had  a  mis¬ 
sionary  here  some  years  ago,  but  did 
not  secure  any  property,  and  finally 


abandoned  the  field.  The  Baptists 
made  two  attempts,  built  a  plain  wood¬ 
en  structure  for  church  purposes,  but 
did  not  succeed.  Mr.  Condit  was  kind¬ 
ly  received  by  his  Excellency,  Gov. 
Brayman,  and  other  Christian  people, 
and  encouraged  in  the  attempt  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  Presbyterian  Church.  Two 
months  of  faithful  labor  won  for  Mr. 
Condit,  and  the  cause  he  represented, 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  best 
people  of  the  community.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Gov.  Brayman,  the 
Baptist  Church  building  was  placed  at 
our  disposal  for  purposes  of  worship. 

A  pleasant  and  appreciative  congrega¬ 
tion  was  soon  gathered,  mainly  from 
the  membership  of  the  disbanded 
churches  which  have  been  mentioned. 
The  meeting  of  Synod  oalled  Mr.  Con¬ 
dit  away,  and  as  his  stay  on  the  coast 
is  to  be  but  temporary,  he  preferred 
I  not  to  return.  As  Boise  is  the  capital 
of  Idaho,  as  well  as  its  chief  commercial 
center,  it  was  thought  best  for  the 
Synodical  missionary,  after  looking 
over  the  work  as  commenced  in  East¬ 
ern  Oregon  and  Washington,  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  prepare  the  field  for  perma¬ 
nent  occupation  by  a  suitable  missionary. 
Correspondence  was  at  once  entered  in¬ 
to  with  Rev.  James  F.  Knowles,  of  j 
Nassau,  N.  Y.,  who  had  done  excellent 
work  with  our  Church  at  Corvallis,  Or.  j 
In  the  meantime,  after  organizing  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Eastern 
Washington  at  Walla  Walla  with  seven¬ 
teen  members,  and  the  first  church  in 
our  communion  at  Weston  in  Eastern 
Oregon  with  seven  members,  Boise  j 
City  was  reached  after  a  stage  ride  of 
275  miles,  Nov.  23.  Regular  preach¬ 
ing  services  were  at  once  entered  up¬ 
on  and  continued  without  interruption. 
For  weeks  not  a  single  person  could 
be  found  who  would  own  him  or  her¬ 
self  to  be  a  Presbyterian.  The  Epis¬ 
copal  Rector  took  it  upon  himself  to 
tell  the  missionary  that  there  was  no 
room  for  a  Presbyterian  lecturer  in 
Boise,  and  if  he  wanted  to  establish  a 
church  he  might  go  elsewhere.  But 
the  “Blue  Banner”  was  unfurled  to  the 
!  breeze  of  a  free  country  and  continues 
to  float.  Many  reared  under  Presby¬ 
terian  influences,  and  some  who  had 
been  members  of  Presbyterian  Church¬ 
es  elsewhere,  had  been  influenced  to  give  [ 


their  adhe’sion  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  are  now  lost  to  us.  Many  other 
antagonistic  interests  were  encounter¬ 
ed  from  time  to  time,  so  that  our  pros¬ 
pects  for  speedy  success  seemed  quite 
slight.  Special  evangelistic  services 
during  and  since  the  Week  of  Prayer, 
in  connection  with  the  Methodist  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  W.  E.  Simpson  and  his  peo¬ 
ple,  resulting  in  a  number  of  hopeful 
conversions,  the  revival  of  luke-warm 
Christians  and  the  reclaiming  of  back-' 
sliders,  brought  about  a  more  hopeful 
state  of  things.  Sabbath,  February 
24,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Boise  was  organized  with  seventeen 
members ;  three  elders  were  elected  and 
•installed  on  the  term  plan.  B,ev.  J. 
F.  Knowles  arrived  in  time  to  ordain 
his  fellow-laborers  and  take  part  in 
the  union  communion  services,  which 
closed  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  in 
the  annals  of  our  Church  in  this  re¬ 
gion.  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson,  to  whom 
our  church  will  ever  be  under  great 
obligations  for  his  uniform  courtesy 
and  many  favors  shown  to  our  weak 
and  struggling  enterprise,  invited  us 
to  *ccupy  his  pleasant  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  throughout  the  entire  day.  His 
presence  and  assistance  contributed 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment  and  pleasant 
memories  of  the  occasion.  A  Board 
of  Trustees  was  elected,  and  at  its  first 
meeting  steps  were  taken  to  rent  if 
possible,  the  old  Baptist  Church  for  a 
year,  and  also  secure  suitable  lots  for 
the  erection  of  a  church.  A  desira¬ 
ble  lot  has  been  purchased,  and  will  be 
paid  for  in  ten  days.  Mr  Knowles 
has  entered  heartily  upon  his  work, 
and  of  his  success  you  will  doubtless 
hear  from  time  to  time.  For  present 
prospects  let  us  thank  God. —  Occident. 


THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  OREGON. 

Urgent  Seed  of  More  Ministers. 
- 

REV.  A.  L.  LlfiDSLEY,  D.  D. 

The  Presbytery  of  Oregon  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  Missionary  Presbytery. 

1  It  occupies  a  field  more  remote  than 
any  other  from  the  centres  of  influ¬ 
ence.  So  much  so  that  it  has  been 


I 
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largely  overlooked  by  the  Church .  Id 
the  meantime  there  have  always  been 
a  half  a  score  of  promising  fields  for 
our  Church  to  enter.  As  one  was  lost, 
another  rose  to  view.  There  have  been 
for  two  years  past  centers  for  ten  or 
twelve  missionaries.  Three  or  four 
have  been  irretrievably  lost  to  us. 

These  things  have  produced  pro¬ 
found  discouragement  in  the  older 
members  of  Presbytery.  They  also 
affect  ia  a  similar  manner  our  church- 
members  and  others  who  have  applied 
to  us  for  ministers. 

In  time  of  war  the  wise  commander 
strengthens  the  outposts.  We  are  on  the 
outposts  of  Christianity  and  civilization 
Our  western  boundary  looks  across  the 
waste  of  waves  to  the  elder  continent 
our  northern  beyond  Alaska  to  the 
Pole.  We  are  in  a  state  of  war  with 
the  flesh  and  the  devil,  and  some  other 
denominations.  When  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  began  to  fall  to  pieces,  she  drew 
in  her  legions  from  the  extremities,  or 
left  them  unsupported  to  perish.  Our 
Church,  with  no  thought  of  enacting 
such  folly,  may  in  effect  be  guilty  of  it. 

We  beg  for  only  a  few  men  to  occu¬ 
py  important  centers.  A  few  able  men 
are  indispensable.  Without  them  soon 
our  cause  will  fall  behind  irretrievably, 
and  some  of  us  will  fall  a  prey  to  false 
teachers.  Some  of  our  churches, 
dwarfed  by  lack  of  culture,  heartsick 
by  deferred  hope,  insidiously  under¬ 
mined  by  spiritual  foes,  assailed  by 
visible  adversaries,  exclaim,  as  a  dying 
statesman  did,“[  still  live,”  but  doomed 
to  speedy  dissolution  unless  an  angel 
of  the  Church  is  sent  to  revive  them. 
We  can  send  “augels”  now  by  railroad, 
as  the  N.  P.  R.  R.  runs  through  or  near 


many  of  the  fields. 

We  would  feel  greatly  encouraged  if 
we  had  three  or  four  men  of  the  right 
spirit  added  to  our  number  now. 


Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian. 


DENVER,  COL.,  JUNE,  1875. 


Sabbath  School. 


Any  Sabbath-school  sending  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  $250  a  year,  or  $21  a 
month,  will  be  entitled  to  a  missionary  of 
their  own,  from  wrhom  they  may  receive 
quarterly  reports. 

Sabbath-school  superintendents  and 
teachers  should  take  the  Roclcy  Mountain 
Presbyterian ,  and  train  their  children 
early  in  a  love  of  their  own  land — that 
j  when  in  after-years  some  of  them  find 
homes  in  the  West,  they  may  also  find  the 
Church  there. 

Sabbath-school  superintendents  and 
teachers  will  he  furnished  with  a  month¬ 
ly  Home  Mission  Letter  during  1875  for 
their  school  or  class  by  remitting  thirty 
cents  to  this  office.  Let  the  pastors  call 
the  attention  of  their  superintendents  to 
this. 

$25.00  will  pay  the  tuition  of  a  Mormon 
child  at  the  school  at  Salt  Lake,  or  Mount 
Pleasant,  Utah. 


Dear  Children  : — Do  you  know 
where  the  San  Juan  Archipelago  is? 
If  not,  when  you  go  home,  take  your 
maps  and  you  will  find  it  east  of  Van¬ 
couver's  Island.  I  am  the  Presbyterian 
minister  on  these  islands.  At  an  early 
stage  of  my  ministry  liere  I  endeavored 
to  organize  a  Sabbath-school,  but  did 
not  succeed  at  the  first,  there  being  but 
six  children  in  the  community  with 
decent  clothes,  the  larger  number  going 
around  in  nature’s  simple  garb,  many 
of  the  number  being  white  children,  that 
is,  white  when  removing  the  soil  of 
San  Juan  from  their  skin,  which  was 
thickly  coated.  At  the  first  these 
poor  children  would  studiously  avoid 
meeting  me,  would  dart  into  the  thicket 


like  the  quail  on  the  island,  they  being 
ashamed  of  their  appearance.  Shortly, 
however,  the  dirt  was  removed  from 
their  faces,  and  they  were  dressed  tidily 
and  clean.  They  then  came  forward  to 
meet  me,  and  most  of  them  came 
regular  to  Sabbath-school.  It  was  amus¬ 
ing  to  see  the  “Joseph-like”  dresses 
and  clothes  of  the  children,  embracing 
all  colors  and  varieties  of  material,  from 
a  flour  sack  to  a  flashy  remnant  of  a 
mother’s  print  dress — suits  of  perfect 
patchwork  they  were  arrayed  in.  Some 
of  the  mothers  here  excel  in  “fixing 
up”  their  little  ones  with  quick  dis¬ 
patch.  For  instance,  one  day  I  called  at 1 
a  certain  house  where  a  little  boy  was 
running  round  in  a  perfect  nude  state. 
On  seeing  me  the  mother  said,  “Come 
here,  sonny,  and  let’s  fit  you  up  in  a 
new  suit,  as  the  minister  has  called  to 
see  us.”  She  then  took  a  flour  sack, 
in  which  she  cut  three  holes,  one  for 
the  neck,  and  one  at  each  corner  for  the 
arms.  She  then  put  it  over  his  head, 
slipped  his  little  arms  through  the  re¬ 
spective  holes,  tied  a  string  around  the 
waist,  and  the  boy  was  dressed  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  minister.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Sabbath-schools  of 
San  Juan  and  Lopez  Islands  have  been 
the  means  of  effecting  much  good, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  -chil¬ 
dren,  of  bringing  some  hitherto  care¬ 
less  parents  to  their  better  senses,  and, 
I  trust,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Savior. 
One  man,  to  my  knowledge,  who,  as  he 
acknowledged,  had  not  opened  the  Bible 
for  seventeen  years,  was  induced  to 
read  a  portion  of  Scripture  about  Jesus, 
owing  to  the  repeated  request  of  his 
little  girl  of  five  summers,  who  desired 
her  father  to  tell  her  more  about  the 
“dear  Jesus”  of  whom  she  had  heard 
at  Sabbath-school. 

Some  of  our  Sabbath-school  children 
walk  a  distance  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles  to  attend  school,  all  being  very 


interested.  Having  lived  so  long  with¬ 
out  the  dear  Sunday-school,  as  they 
call  it,  they  know  how  to  value  this  in¬ 
stitution.  The  picture  papers  they  re¬ 
ceive  occasionally  delight  them  very  I 
much.  Friends  sending  any  surplus  I 
numbers  will  always  receive  the  heart¬ 
felt  (hanks  of  our  poor  children.  They 
were  delighted,  a  short  time  since, 
when  I  told  them  that  a  young  lady, 
JMiss  Henrietta  M.  Findley,  of  Ohio, 
had  kindly  promised  to  send  them  some 
Sabbath-school  papers  each  month. 
They  take  the  greatest  care  of  their 
papers,  sewing  them  together  as  they 
receive  them.  On  visiting  their  homes 
they  invariably  bring  out  the  papers  to 
show  me.  We  have  a  very  nice  liberary 
of  Sabbath- school  books,  which  proves 
a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  benefit 
to  both  parents  and  children.  For  this 
we  are  indebted  to  the  generous  Board 
of  Publication,  as  alsb  to  the  much  ap¬ 
preciated  kindness  of  Rev.  Hr.  Schenck. 
From  the  same  source  we  have  likewise 
received  a  liberal  supply  of  Bibles,  j 
These  were  very  much  needed,  for  on 
my  arrival  in  the  community  I  found 
but  six  copies,  whereas  I  found  lots  of 
those  miserably  low  yellow  covered 
dime  novels  of  trashy  and  degrading 
literature.  Now  we  have  Bibles  in 
every  home.  Even  a  few  Catholic 
families  have  asked  me  for  a  copy,  and 
they  readily  received  them,  I  hope  by 
these  gifts  I  have  not  violated  any  of 
the  rules  of  the  noble  Board.  After 
organizing  the  Sabbath-school  1  started 
an  adult  Bible  class,  which  is  now  very 
interesting,  and  proving  a  mighty  aux¬ 
iliary  to  the  advancement  of  religious 
knowledge,  I  trust,  of  a  saving  kind. 

J.  J.  Weekes. 

Nevada. — Pioche — Rev.  H.  B.  Mc¬ 
Bride  has  left  and  gone  to  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Rev.  W.  C.  McDougall  has  resigned  his 
charge  at  Eureka. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Egbert  will  look  after  both 
■  of  these  churches  for  the  present. 


PIOCHE. 

Pioche,  in  Nevada,  has  been  of  much 
more  remarkable  growth.  A  brother 
from  Princeton  preached  there  and 
gathered  those  mountaineers  together 
and  taught  them  the  gospel,  and  very 
soon  they  became  so  attached  to  him 
that  they  were  ready  to  give  him  any¬ 
thing  he  wanted.  They  would  reach 
down  into  their  pockets  and  give  him 
gold  dust.  These  people,  who  live 
temporarily  in  these  places,  need  the 
gospel,  and  to  my  mind  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  beautiful  and  significant  than 
this :  that  they  will  give  money  to 
build  churches  which  they  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  there  to  use.  I  could  men¬ 
tion  places  abandoned  on  the  Nevadas 
where  the  best  houses  are  the  churches, 
though  there  are  none  within  miles  to 
attend  them.  I  regard  it  a  beautiful 
attestation  of  the  fact  that  they  desire 
the  gospel,  and  will  give  money  to  have 
it  within  the  midst  of  them.  A  great 
many  places  are  thus  established  which 
were  only  mining  towns  at  first.  The 
most  of  them — excuse  me  sir,  it  is  four 
o’clock.  [Cries  of  “Go  on.”] 

Dr.  Eells  resumed  :  I  wish  to  answer 
these  objections  presented  to  me  as  a 
Western  man,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
funds  is  not  needed  on  this  mission¬ 
ary  ground,  and  we  do  not  need  men 
on  such  ground  at  so  much  expense.  I 
say  we  do.  There  are  twenty-five  men 
needed  in  places  in  California  now,  for 
whom  I  have  the  opportunity  to  give 
locations  where  they  will  be  delight¬ 
fully  and  profitably  occupied  now  and 
in  the  future,  and  may  have  unlimited 
opportunity  for  usefulness. 


SAN  JUAN  ARCHIPELAGO, 

I>eceml»er,  1873. 

rey.  Thomas  j.  weeks. 

According  to  your  request,  I  hereby 
record  certain  experiences  met  with 
during  my  missionary  life  on  the  San 
Juan  Archipelago. 

First.  As  to  the  geography  and  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  island  ;  how  it  became  a 
“  bone  of  contention  ”  between  the 
American  and  British  nations;  the 
“54-40  or  fight”  excitement,  which! 
nearly  involved  two  great  nations  of  ' 


brothers  in  war  ;  the  landing  of  the 
American  troops  on  the  island  ;  the 
British  men-of-war  lying  in  the  harbor 
!  ready  for  action ;  the  great  redoubt 
“thrown  up”  in  one  night  by  five  hun¬ 
dred  American  soldiers  for  defensive 
purposes  (and  which  remains  to  this 
day)  ;  the  timely  arrival  of  the  British 
Admiral,  who  prevented  the  fight;  the 
joint  military  occupation  ;  the  final  ad¬ 
justment  by  “Kaiser”  William  ;  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  British  forces  and  the  re¬ 
maining  (one  company)  of  American 
soldiers;  most  of  the  above,  having 
been  so  often  brought  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  re¬ 
peat  the  matter. 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to  the 
(then)  neutral  soil  of  San  Juan  one 
July  morning,  four  years  since,  in  the 
following  way  :  I  was  spending  a  short 
time  with  Rev.  Thos.  Somerville,  M.  A., 
of  the  Scotch  “Kirk”  in  Victoria,  B.  C. ; 
When,  engaged  in  taking  breakfast, 
Mr.  S.  was  summoned  to  receive  a  vis¬ 
itor,  on  his  return  I  was  informed  that 
Bishop  Thompson  had  called,  and 
would  be  a  guest  with  us  at  the  table. 
Having  no  acquaintance  with  this  sup¬ 
posed  distinguished  personage,  and 
having  been  taught  from  childhood  | 
(having  received  my  early  education  in 
the  school  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England)  to  look  to  such  exalted 
'  one3  with  trembling  reverence,  I  was 
considerably  disquieted  at  the  thought 
of  his  presence  ;  but  this  trepidation 
was  soon  allayed,  for,  on  the  approach 
of  Bishop  (?)  Thompson,  I  discovered 
that  he  belonged,  not  to  the  Caucasian, 
but  to  the  Ethiopian  branch  of  the 
Church,  and  did  not  stand  so  much  on 
dignity  as  certain  other  bishops  ( Tozer 
for  instance).  This  gentleman  at  once 
began  to  dilate  (very  profusely)  on  the 
great  wants  and  greater  depravity  of 
San  Juan,  from  which  place  he  had  just 
been  driven,  being  told  by  the  people 
that  his  kind  of  stock  was  not  wanted 


there.  This  was  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Somerville  then  “  took  up  ”  the 
theme,  remarking  that  he  had  visited 
San  Juan  ;  had  found  the  people  in 
great  spiritual  want,  they  being  most 
reckless  and  indifferent  to  their  spirit¬ 
ual  interests  ;  that  the  people  were  very 
poor,  and  though  he  would  very  much 
like  to  see  the  glorious  gospel-ban¬ 
ner  planted  on  this  island  (so  long  neg¬ 
lected),  he  had  but  little  encouragement 
to  offer  me — no  guarantee  of  support. 
If  I  went,  I  must  go  altogether  in  the 
strength  of  the  Lord,  trusting  solely  to 
his  providential  care  and  guidance. 

With  this  guarantee  (sufficiently 
good,  as  I  considered),  I  went  forth  to 
the  field  ;  visited  the  people  before  the 
Sabbath  ;  issued  notices  for  divine  wor¬ 
ship.  During  this  first  week  I  learned 
with  sadness  the  manner  in  which  the 
people  had  spent  the  Lord’s  day  for 
years  previous.  They  resorted,  en  viasse , 
to  a  little  valley,  provided  with  whisky 
and  fiddles,  and  thus  desecrated  the 
Lord’s  day  by  drinking  and  dancing. 

"When  the  first  Sabbath  for  divine 
service  arrived,  a  very  large  number 
were  in  attendance,  comprising  all  class 
es  (of  the  lower  and  baser  sort),  all 
(but  five)  dressed  in  their  work-day 
“rigging,”  as  they  called  it.  During 
this  service  I  noticed  several  going  out 
to  the  bush,  and  wiping  their  lips  as 
they  returned.  I  made  inquiries  about 
this  strange  course  of  action,  and  found 
that  some  had  brought  with  them  a  few 
bottles  of  whisky,  which  they  had  hid 
in  the  bush,  and  went  from  service  with 
the  object  of  “  taking  a  drink.”  This 
practice  was  not  repeated. 

The  same  congregation  appeared  for 
five  or  six  "Sundays,  when  they  gradu 
ally  disappeared.  I  visited  all;  con¬ 
versed  with  them  at  their  firesides  ;  en 
deavored  to  impress  upon  them  their 
duty  to  themselves  and  to  their  God, 
asking  them  to  consider  their  ways,  and 
return  to  the  service  of  God’s  house 


each  Sabbath.  They  acknowledged 
that  they  ought  to  attend  for  their 
children’s  sake,  if  not  for  their  own  ; 
and  when  they  could  “raise  the  wind” 
to  secure  “Sunday  gear,”  they  certainly  j 
would  be  present  at  each  service.  There 
were  some  who  acted  less  stubborn,  and 
attended  service  right  away. 

At  an  early  stage  of  my  ministry  on 
the  island,  I  endeavored  to  organize  a 
Sabbath-school,  but  did  not  at  first  suc¬ 
ceed,  there  being  but  six  children  de¬ 
cently  clothed,  and  this  was  sufficient 
excuse  to  keep  the  larger  number  aloof. 
This  obstacle  wTas  shortly  removed,  and 
about  twenty-five  little  ones  appeared, 
some  arrayed  in  flour-bag  suits,  some 
in  buckskin,  and  others  scarcely  more 
than  human  skin  suits,  but  withal  very 
clean. 

I  have  good  and  sufficient  reasons  to 
believe  that  great  good  has  been  effect¬ 
ed  through  the  simple  instrumentality 
of  these  little  ones.  One  instance  will 
*  suffice  :  A  hitherto  careless  father,  who, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  had 
not  opened  the  Bible  for  seventeen 
years,  was  led  to  read  a  portion  of 
Scripture  through  the  repeated  impor¬ 
tunities  of  his  favorite  little  daughter, 
of  seven  summers,  who  went  from  our 
littleSunday-school  direct  to  her  home, 

'  impressed  with  the  story  of  Jesus,  and 
at  once  desired  her  father  to  read  more 
about  that  precious  name.  This  same 
father  (who  had  bitterly  opposed  our 
little  cause  throughout)  shortly  con¬ 
tributed  $17  toward  my  support. 

Some  of  our  dear  children  have  to 
walk  a  distance  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles  to  attend  our  Sabbath-school. 

On  my  first  arrival  in  the  communi¬ 
ty  I  found  but  six  Bibles,  but  an  over¬ 
whelming  stock  of  miserable  dime  nov¬ 
els.  Now  a  Bible  is  to  be  found  in 
every  home.  But  two  family  altars 
were  to  be  found ;  now  mostly  all  ob¬ 
serve,  and,  I  believe,  practice  the  duty 


of  prayer. 

^  e  an  adult  Bible-class,  num- 
I  bering  nineteen,  which  meets  once  a 
week,  and  proves  a  great  blessing  to 
all.  Seventeen  are  members  of  our  lit¬ 
tle  church. 

On  my  first  arrival  I  found  raging, 
beyond  all  control,  the  too  common 
practice  of  “tale- bearing,”  etc.  Much 
I  ot>  this  1  ascribed  to  an  entire  absence  I 
of  literature  (excepting  the  yellow  cov¬ 
er  novel),  the  people  having  nothing  to 
occupy  their  minds  but  gossip.  To  rem¬ 
edy  this  evil  (or  to  modify  it)  T  formed 
a  “  club  ”  for  papers,  which  scheme 
proved  a  success.  The  time  previously 
spent  in  finding  fault  with  their  neigh¬ 
bors  is  now  occupied  in  reading  the 
news  of  the  outside  world. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  of 
comparatively  missionary  struggle,  I 
received  a  visit  from  Rev.  Mr.  Somer¬ 
ville,  M.  A.,  of  the  Scotch  “  Kirk  ”  in 
Victoria,  "V .  I ,  who  recommended  that 
the  field  be  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  American  Presbyterian  Church. 
From  Mr.  Somerville  I  learned  of  the 
Bev.  J.  R.  Thompson,  M.  A.,  who  (he 
informed  me)  was  on  his  way  to  Olym¬ 
pia,  W.  T.,  and  urged  me  to  tender  this 
(enthusiastic)  gentleman  an  invitation 
to  visit  my  field.  I  did  so,  and  shortly 
after  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  and  (using  his  own  words)  he  was 
pleased  with  the  appearance  presented 
by  religious  matters. 

During  bis  visit  he  encouraged  the 
people  to  take  active  measures  to  se¬ 
cure  the  permanent  services  of  myself 
as  their  spiritual  overseer,  and  indica¬ 
ted  the  proper  steps  by  which  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  Presbytery  of  Oregon,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  this  end.  This 
was  done,  and  the  Presbytery  of  Ore¬ 
gon  directed  Mr.  Thompson  to  revisit 
the  island,  and  organize  a  church,  and 
perform  other  ministerial  duties,  at  his 
discretion. 


Two  months  after  this  another  visit 
was  made  by  Mr.  Thompson,  who  gave 
a  series  of  services,  lasting  over  five 
days,  with  good  results. 

The  first  part  of  my  missionary  du¬ 
ties  on  the  island  was  of  a  sad  and  very 
novel  kind.  I  found  but  few  married1 
men  ;  the  most  had  women  and  numer¬ 
ous  offspring.  This  evil  I  endeavored 
to  remedy,  and  many  marriages  took 
place.  At  two  or  three  of  these  I  had 
first  to  baptize  the  bride,  then  unite  in 
matrimony,  after  which  to  christen  six 
to  nine  of  their  offspring.  I  could  re¬ 
cord  many  strange,  and,  though  sad, 
yet  very  amusing  incidents,  met  with 
here,  but  think  it  best  (unless  request¬ 
ed)  to  omit. 

In  money  matters  I  have  met  with 
many  amusing  experiences.  I  will  re¬ 
late  but  two.  On  one  occasion  a  col¬ 
lection  was  taken  up  in  the  church.  At 
the  close  of  service  a  man  came  to  me 
with  the  request  that  his  money  be  re¬ 
funded.  I  told  him,  “all  right— how 
much  did  you  contribute?”  Re  re¬ 
plied,  “I  can  fish  it  out.”  He  fished, 
and  brought  forth  two  five-cent  pieces! 
f  then  asked  for  explanation.  The  man 
replied,  that  “  he  had  merely  dropped 
those  pieces  into  the  plate  for  example 
(?)  sake  !” 

Another  incident  was,  a  marriage  fee 
paid  me  of  $5,  for  christening  the  bride, 
theu  uniting  in  marriage.  Two  months 
alter  the  husband  called  to  borrow  $5, 
which  sum  I  gave  to  him,  but  have; 
never  had  it  back. 

I  have  not  pressed  the  poor  people 
much  for  money,  knowing  their  very 
.'imited  means,  bhouid  I  remain  here 
I  will  expect  more  from  them.  For: 
two  or  three  years  I  had  but  a  miser¬ 
ably  bare  subsistence,  living  on  private 
means  chiefly  (and  very  limited)  ;  but 
now  the  generous  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  contributes  largely  toward  my 
support,  thus  enabling  me  to  live,  at 


least,  respectable,  and  free  from  the 
past  anxieties  about  to-morrow’s  board. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  here  are  dis¬ 
charged  soldiers  and  broken-down  mi¬ 
ners,  who  first  came  into  the  community 
without  a  dollar ;  settled  in  the  bush  ; 
existed  for  a  time  on  clams  and  veni¬ 
son  ;  struggled  on  for  a  few  years,  clear¬ 
ing  a  little  land,  not  caring  to  improve 
very  much,  owing  to  the  lands  being 
unsurveyed,  and  the  whole  island  in  dis¬ 
pute,  being  subject  to  military  rule — 
men  being  sent  off  the  island  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice.  Thus  everything  has 
hitherto  been  kept  back,  and  to  this 
present  the  lands  are  kept  unsurveyed, 
but  we  look  for  the  surveys  in  early 
spring,  when  a  change  for  the  better  is 
expected.  Certain  families,  of  a  more 
enterprising  and  respectable  class,  are 
coming  in  to  settle,  and  the  general  in¬ 
terest  of  the  community,  I  trust,  will 
be  advanced. 

Should  you  desire  another  account 
from  this  region,  I  will  endeavor  to 
write  on  the  products,  etc.,  of  the  isl¬ 
and  ;  also  an  account  of  Lopern  and 
Orcas  Islands,  adjacent. 

Hoping  the  above  will  be  intelligi¬ 
ble,  I  am  (as  yet)  unfit  for  writing,  be¬ 
ing  still  very  unwell.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  deferred  this  thus  long,  but  being 
so  long  prostrate  with  sickness  I  could 
not  send  it  before. 

February  26,  1880. 

]  HOME  MISSION'S. 

Walla  Walla,  Washington  Ter.,) 

Feb.  2,  1880.  j 

Mr.  Editor  : — Occasional  letters  to 
The  Interior  from  this  exterior  por¬ 
tion  of  the  home  mission  field  are  re¬ 
quested  by  our  excellent  secretary,  Dr. 
Dickson.  Several  years  ago  the  doctor 
passed  by  a  village  named  Wallula,  on 
the  shore  of  the  great  Columbia,  just 
thirty  miles  from  my  western  home.  j 
While  in  your  city  on  my  way  to  the 


fax  northwest,  he  remarked  to  me,  “  If 
you  ever  reach  Wallula,  in  Washington 
Territory,  you  will  find  it  the  most  for¬ 
saken  spfct  you  ever  beheld,”  and  now 
we  can  fully  corroborate  the  statement, 
after  seeing  the  hamlet  with  its  crumb¬ 
ling  adobe  building,  ragged  and  dirty 
Indians,  and  sand-blockaded  streets,  then 
feeling  the  river  wind  drive  the  sand 
into  one’s  eyes  and  ears. 

Our  other  worthy  secretary,  Dr.  Ken¬ 
dall,  while  on  his  recent  western  tour 
landed  at  this  same  forsaken  village, 
but  duty  seemed  to  say  to  him,  “  hither¬ 
to  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further.”  I 
had  hoped  that  he  and  his  estimable 
wife  would  be  able  to  visit  a  more  in¬ 
viting  part  of  our  land  by  leaving  our 
watery  highway  to  the  Pacific  and  trav¬ 
eling  inland  over  barren  sand  bands 
and  across  alkali  flats,  to  the  beautiful 
fields,  orchards  and  gardens  of  the  val¬ 
ley  of  many  waters.  Here  and  there 
;  along  the  way  is  a  known  or  unknown 
grave  surrounded  by  a  rude  fence,  but  a 
mound  on  the  hillside  to  the  right  en¬ 
gages  our  special  and  serious  attention, 
for  it  is  none  other  than  the  earthly 
resting  place  of  that  heroic  and  mar¬ 
tyred  missionary — Dr.  Whitman.  This 
seems  almost  like  holy  ground,  conse¬ 
crated  as  it  was  by  the  time,  talent, 
true  piety,  and  even  blood  of  one  who 
died  for  the  truth,  a  prayer  escapes 
from  our  hearts  and  lips — Father  of  the 
“  quick  and  dead,”  give  to  thy  servant 
1  who  has  been  sent  to  preach  the  good 
tidings  of  great  joy  to  the  civilized,  a 
tithe  of  that  self-sacrificing  spirit  and 
sincere  devotion  of  him  who  first 
preached  here  the  same  gospel  to  the 
savage. 

Although  regretting  the  doctor’s  ina¬ 
bility  to  extend  his  visit  to  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  young  presbytery,  yet  I  cease 
not  to  be  thankful  for  his  brief  stay  at 
Wallula.  The  wise  counsel  and  deep  in¬ 
terest  expressed  in  encouraging  words  by 
the  Doctor,  and  the  motherly  solicitude 
of  good  Mrs  Kendall,  expressed  in  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  my  old  home  in  the 
hills  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  my 
new  home,  my  mother  in  the  East,  and 
loneliness  in  the  West,  my  severe  illness 


j  by  exposure  in  the  mission  work  and  a 
1  host  of  other  inquiries — all  this  has 
lengthened  two  of  the  shortest  and  hap¬ 
piest  of  hours  into  days  and  even  weeks 
of  grateful  remembrance.  Doubtless 
many  missionaries  hive  been  like  fa¬ 
vored,  for  wherever  tAis  venerable  and 
godly  couple  went  they  took  comfort  and 
cheer,  and  when  they  departed  left  the 
sunshine  of  happy  thoughts  and  revived 
purposes  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
those  who  are  ofttimes  awearied  by  the 
difficulties  along  the  missionary  way. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  briefly  of  our 
work — not,  indeed,  of  the  discourage¬ 
ments  incident  to  it,  for  doubtless  your 
readers  have  heard  much  on  this  subject 
from  the  frontier,  but  we  pass  on,  simply 
remarking  that  our  trials  consume  the 
dross,  and  reveal  the  gold  of  one’s  Chris¬ 
tian  character  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world. 

A  church  edifice  would  add  greatly  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  but  our  young 
organization  cannot  afford  such  a  luxu¬ 
ry,  however  the  old  court  house  must  an¬ 
swer  present  purposes.  The  services  are 
well  attended  by  intelligent,  refined,  crit¬ 
ical  and  appreciative  audiences.  I  heard 
the  remark  yesterday  of  one  lady  to  an¬ 
other,  “What  a  splendid  looking  congre¬ 
gation  we  have  to-day  ?”  The  cottage  j 
prayer-meetings  are  devotional  and  so¬ 
cial,  and  the  praise  meetings  are  inter¬ 
esting  and  enjoyable.  Socially,  we  “keep 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace,”  religiously,  we  are  not  without 
tokens  of  divine  favor,  and  financially 
we  are  making  rapid  strides  towards  self- 
support.  We  believe  that  the  money 
and  prayers  of  contributors  to  the  glori¬ 
ous  cause  of  home  missions  on  this  field 
are  doing  a  good  work  for  the  Master. 

Yours  truly,  Robt.  Boyd. 

LOGAN  CITY,  UTAH. 

Rev.  Calvin  M.  Parks,  our  missionary 
stationed  in  this  city,  writes  as  follows. 
We  hope  his  letter  will  catch  the  eyes 
of  many/readers  of  The  Interior,  and 
so  touch  their  hearts  that  they  will  help 
our  brother  build  the  much-needed  chap¬ 
el.  His  letter  explains  how  the  children 
may  render  efficient  aid.  The  brick 
which  he  asks  the  children  to  buy  is  a 


card  picture  of  a  brick  with  texts  of  | 
Scripture  printed  on  it,  and  a  blank  j 
space  for  writing  the  purchaser’s  name :  i 

Logan  City,  dear  children,  is  located  in  j 
Utah,  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  in  the  most  beautiful  valley  of 
Utah,  called  Cache  Valley.  That  word  is 
pronounced  as  if  it  were  spelled  “cash,” 
and  is  a  Spanish  word  meaning  “  hide.” 
They  called  it  Cache  Valley  because  it  is 
so  secluded  among  the  mountains  that  it 
made  a  good  place  for  hiding  cattle  and 
other  things.  In  this  beautiful  valley 
there  are  seventeen  settlements,  containing 
from  one  hundred  to  four  thousand  inhab¬ 
itants  each,  and  in  all  numbering  nearly 
twenty -five  thousand  people.  Logan  is  the 
capital  of  all  these  settlements.  It  is  a 
Mormon  city,  and  contains  a  temple,  which 
is  to  cost  when  finished  over  a  million  dol¬ 
lars.  It  also  contains  a  tabernacle  which 
cost  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  this 
city  a  little  band  of  Presbyterians  have  a 
Sabbath-school  of  three  classes  of  about 
fifteen  scholars  each,  and  a  day-school  of 
about  thirty  girls  and  boys,  who  are  learn¬ 
ing  very  well,  for  they  have  never  been  to 
a  good  school  before.  Religious  services 
are  held  every  Sabbath  evening,  which  are 
attended  by  some  forty  or  fifty  people. 
When  they  come  they  are  much  interested, 
for  many  of  them  have  never  heard  the 
truth  before.  The  Mormons  teach  that  the 
Presbyterians  are  a  bad  people,  and  nobody 
1  should  go  to  their  meetings  or  schools ; 
but  everybody  doesn’t  believe  what  the 
Mormons  say,  and  so  some  come.  Now  let 
me  tell  you  that  the  missionary  has  no 
place  in  which  to  hold  his  meetings  and 
schools,  except  a  furniture  store-room  and 
paint  shop,  in  which  he  and  his  family 
live.  In  the  second  story  is  a  workshop 
for  making  wooden  chairs,  and  other  fur¬ 
niture,  and  the  pounding  and  noise  is  al¬ 
most  unbearable.  Now  we  propose  that  you  j 
build  these  good  people  a  chapel,  and  we 
want  to  know  how  many  of  the  dear  chil- 
,  dren  who  have  comfortable  places  for  their 
|  Sabbath-schools  will  give  ten  cents  for  a 
brick  in  this  mission  chapel  away  off  in 
i  Logan,  Utah  ?  C.  M.  Parks, 

I  From  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  the  Church  Erection  Fund  we 
take  the  following  in  regard  to  mission 
j  buildings,  such  as  called  for  at  Logan : 

“  The  need  of  such  buildings  is  very 
j  great,  as  the  missionaries  and  teachers 
sent  out  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
find  it  difficult,  and  in  some  places  im¬ 
possible,  to  secure  shelter  of  any  kind. 
In  Utah,  especially,  the  Mormon  priests 
have  forbidden  the  renting  of  houses  to  . 
our  missionaries,  and  ordered  their  ejec¬ 
tion  from  the  miserable  houses  they  had 
rented.  Thus,  in  this  Christian  land, 


where  all  religions  are  tolerated,  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  completely  ostracised.” 

Is  it  necessary  to  add  more  ?  Listen, 
dear  friends,  to  this  special  call.  Help 
these  children,  who  in  offering  these 
“ Adobe  Colored  Bricks”  for  sale  are 
“  building  more  than  they  know.”  In 
such  efforts  they  are  themselves  growing 
up  into  “  lively  stones,”  fit  for  the  great 
temple  God  is  building  everywhere  to 
His  own  glory,  and  to  the  promotion  of 
good-will  among  men. 

Send  for  “Bricks,”  and  return  the 
money  obtained  for  them  to  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Boyd,  treasurer. 


SITKA ,  ALASKA. 

Our  illustration  is  kindly  furnished 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  and  is  taken 
from  a  very  readable  work,  published 
by  them,  entitled  “Travel  and  Adven¬ 
ture  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,”  by 
Frederick  Whymper.  The  large  square 
house  on  the  hill  was  the  palace  of  the 
Russian  Governor.  To  the  right  is  seen 
the  spire  and  dome  of  the  Greek  Church,  j 
built  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  place  is  oidden 
behind  the  Governor’s  hill.  Off  in  the 
I  background  are  seen  the  snow-capped  J 
mountains. 

Sitka  was  founded  by  Baranoff  in 
1799.  In  1802  the  Thlinkets  attacked 
and  captured  the  Russian  fort  and  vil¬ 
lage.  All  the  officers  and  thirty  men 
were  killed.  The  place  was  recaptured 
by  the  Russians  in  1804.  It  presents 
a  gay  appearance,  the  houses  being  yel¬ 
low,  with  sheet-iron  roofs,  painted  red  ; 
the  bright  green  spire  and  dome  of  the 
Greek  Church  ;  the  old  battered  hulks 
roofed  in  and  used  as  magazines,  and 
the  antiquated  buildings  of  the  Russian 
Fur  Company.  All  together,  these  give 
the  place  an  original  and  foreign  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  the  center  of  a  large 
native  population,  much  demoralized 
by  rum.  They  greatly  need  the  gospel 
to  elevate  aud  save  them.  | 


AURORA  BOREALIS. 

The  northern  portion  of  Alaska, with¬ 
in  the  arctic  circle,  is  famous  for  its 
beautiful  auroral  displays,  or  North¬ 
ern  Lights.  Bancroft  describes  them, 
“As  flashing  out  in  prismatic  corusca¬ 
tions,  throwing  a  brilliant  arch  from  east 
to  west.  Now,  in  variegated  oscilla¬ 
tions,  graduating  through  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  tints  of  blue,  and  green,  and  violet, 
and  crimson  ;  darting,  flashing  or  stream¬ 
ing  in  yellow  columns  upward,  down¬ 
ward  ;  now  blazing  steadily,  now  in  wavy 
undulations,  sometimes  up  to  the  very 
zenith;  momentarily  lighting  up  the 
surrounding  scenery,  but  only  to  fall 
back  into  darkness.”  Whymper  speaks 
of  one  display  seen  on  the  Yukon  as 
representing  a  vast  undulating  snake 
crossing  the  heavens.  The  supersti-  * 
tious  natives,  that  see  in  all  phenomena 
evidence  of  the  spirits  they  fear,  con¬ 
sider  these  displays  as  the  reflection  of 
the  lights  used  by  the  spirits  in  their 
dances  in  their  northern  home3.  “Sin¬ 
gularly  enough,”  says  Dal],  “they  call 
the  constellation  of  Ursa  Major  by  the 
name  of  Okil-O’kpuk,  and  consider  him 
to  be  ever  on  the  watch  while  the  other 
spirits  carry  on  their  festivities.  None 
of  the  spirits  are  regarded  as  supreme, 
nor  have  the  Innuit  any  idea  of  a  deity, 
a  state  of  future  reward  and  punish¬ 
ment,  or  any  system  of  morality.”  How 
long  shall  our  own  people  be  left  with¬ 
out  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  Fa¬ 
ther,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit? 


iiiiireka,  Ne^/ada. — Rev.  Josiah  Mc¬ 
Clain,  upon  reaching  his  field,  found  the 
congregation  scattered  and  the  small 
membership  much  discouraged.  Hard 
and  persistent  work,  with  much  prayer 
and  God’s  blessing  will  bring  about  a 
more  encouraging  state  of  affairs  and 
bring  strength  out  of  weakness.  '* '  '  'Ll 


ALASKA. 


Its  Natural  Resources  and  Missionary  Needs. 

Addresses  by  Ca}>t.  Ebenezer  Morgan  and 
Eev.  Sbeldon  Jaclison,  D.X>. 

The  Ladies’  Board  of  Missions  held  a  meeting 
last  week  in  the  University  Place  chapel  (Dr. 
Booth’s),  and  were  addressed  in  the  interest 
cf  Home  Missions  upon  the  subject  of  “Alaska.” 
Eev.  Sheldon  Jackson  presided,  and  said  that 

“Alaska  ”  is  a  corruption  of  the  original  name, 
meaning  literally  “Great  Land.”  Its  coast  line 
|  describes  a  distance  of  once  around  the  globe.  Its 
territory  equals  one-fifth  of  the  entire  United 
States.  Dr.  Jackson  pictured  its  striking  natural 
configuration,  its  great  river  Yukon,  its  “  great 
,  mountain  of  the  world,”  Mt.  St.  Elias ;  noted  the 
;  commercial  importance  of  the  one  Small  island, 

|  that  through  its  seal  skin  trade  alone  yields  a  rev- 
f  enue  that  pays  the  interest  on  the  purchase  mo-  ' 
t  ney,  and  alluded  to  the-  time  not  far  distant  when  j1 
we  shall  need  for  home  use  its  valuable  lumber.  ;? 

I  The  extent  and  value  of  this  lumber  has  from  the 
L  time  of  Capt.  Cook  been  a  surprise  to  every  naval  5 
[  and  commercial  expedition  in  those  waters.  The  ' 
f  resources  of  its  fisheries  might  be  thought  incred-  t 
t  ible  if  quoted.  Two  capitalists  have  instituted  ex-  1 
|  tensive  salmon-canning  facilities,  and  herring,  [ 
i  halibut,  and  other  fish  abound.  Its  outcroppings  \ 
of  coal,  its  iron  and  copper  mines,  its  silver  and  ’ 
gold  discovered  near  Sitka,  causing  great  excite-  t 
ment  among  the  miners,  were  alluded  to. 

But  what  as  Christian  men  and  women  interests  ! 
us  chiefly  is  the  population.  Customs  referred  to 
do  not  necessarily  pertain  to  all  the  tribes,  but  are 
true  of  a  portion  of  them.  The  native  population 
is  estimated  from  26,000  to  70,000,  Those  of  the 
northern  and  central  portion  are  of  Esquimaux 
j  descent ;  those  of  the  southern  and  island  portion 
|  are  of  Indian  descent.  As  regards  condition,  the 
I  people  are  worse  off  than  they  were  under  Russian 
rale,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  come 
!  under  the  influence  of  the  commercial  company  in 
the  seal  trade,  who  have  been  furnished  with  Bi¬ 
bles  in  the  Russian  language,  and  with  instruction. 

!  Russia  gave  them  rulers  who,  if  sometimes  des- 
,  potic,  were  yet  a  benefit.  Russia  gave  them  the 
religion  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  schools  and 
priests.  The  United  States  has  given  them  whis- 
1  key.  American  soldiers  taught  them,  how  to  make 
r  it,  and  they  found  apt  pupils.  When  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  Halleek  was  urged  by  the  people  to  give  them  j 
i  schools,  as  the  Russians  had  done,  he  promised 
that  measures  should  be  taken  to  provide  them. 
When  Major-General  Howard  was  importuned 
:  while  in  command,  he  said:  “When  I  get  back 
|  you  shall  have  schools  and  teachers.”  Vincent 
Collyer  made  effort  to  send  teachers  and  mission¬ 
aries,  but  the  American  Church  just  seemed  to 
sleep  while  30,000,  40,000,  50,000  souls  were  porish- 
ing.  Alaska  to-day  has  neither  courts,  rulers, 
ministers,  nor  teachers.  The  country  is  full  of 
the  habitations  of  cruelty.  Polygamy  is  common 
!  among  the  Kaviaks.  Wives  are  often  sisters;  a 


Tuan's  '*1owffmoti^r‘ oFllaughter  is  among  his 
wives ;  a  Nasse  chief  had  forty  wives.  Infanticide  >, 
is  common;  mothers  take  their  infants,  into  the  ; 
woods,  stuff  their  little  mouths  with  grass  so  they  | 
will  not  hear  their  cries,  and  leave  them  to  die  of 
hunger  and  exposure,  or  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts.  Those  who  are  spared  grow  up  to  lives  of  , 
slavery ;  when  they  get  up  to  girlhood  a  mother  ! 
sells  her  daughter  for  a  few  blankets.  Among  the 
Nehannes  and  Talcolins  widow-burning  is  com-  j‘ 1 
pelled.  When  allowed  to  stagger  partially  con-  ; 
sumed  from  the  pile,  she  must  still  frequently  j 
thrust  her  hand  through  the  flames,  and  place  it  ^ 
upon  the  heart  of  her  husband,  to  show  her  con-  I 
turned  devotion. 

Cremation  is  practised  in  Southern  Alaska  I  1 
among  the  Tuski  and  Orarian  tribes.  But  women  S'  | 
are  not  thought  worthy  of  it,  and  are  cast  out  to  g 
sea  as  food  for  the  fishes.  They  are  also  all  their  §  i 
days  in  bondage  to  a  superstitious  belief  in  evil  i| 
spirits.  These  cruelties  of  heathenism  are  in  the  H ' 
United  States,  under  the  American  flag. 

Just  across  the  line  are  Wesleyan  Methodist  a  ' 
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Missions  of  Canada  in  British  Columbia,  across 
the  river  from  Alaska.  Some  four  young  men, 
wood-choppers,  came  there  and  were  converted.  : 
When  they  returned  they  refused  to  chop  wood  on 
Sunday.  Their  employers,  though  nominally 
Christian  men  attempted  coercion  in  vain.  The 
following  Sunday  there  was  not  a  house  there  that 
would  hold  the  multitude  that  came  to  hear  these 
young  men  who  would  not  break  the  Sabbath, 
sing  hymns  and  tell  Gospel  truths.  A  man  told 
me  he  saw  old  medicine  men  sit  there  and  weep, 
cowed  by  the  felt  presence  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit. 
One  of  these  four  young  men  seemed  to  have  a 
gift  for  teaching. 

“  Claude,”  said  his  companions,  “  it  is  too  bad 
for  you  to  chop  wood.  You  ought  to  tell  the  peo¬ 
ple  these  things  all  the  time.” 

“  I  should  not  have  anything  to  eat  if  I  did  not  * 
chop  wood.” 

“  Wo  will  chop  harder  and  later  and  get  enough  : 
for  you  to  live  on  too,”  said  they. 

So  Claude  began  to  preach  and  teach.  His  sup-  , 
port  was  salmon.  Salmon  lor  his  breakfast,  |.j 
dinner,  and  supper,  every  day  all  the  year.  This  l! 
was  the  salary  of  the  first  Protestant  missionary  \  | 
to  Alaska.  Soon  he  had  sixty  scholars  and  an 
audience  of  from  four  to  five  hundred.  God’s 
Spirit  was  poured  out.  There  were  sixty  convert¬ 
ed,  and  hundreds  gave  up  their  devil-worship.  A  j 
man  wrote  down  to  Major-General  Howard,  and  J 
he  sent  the  appeal  for  more  workers  home,  ancl  it  j 
was  published  in  the  papers.  But  the  call  fell  flat.  , 

I  could  find  but  one  Christian  worker  to  go  there  i 
and  take  up  the  labor,  and  that  was  a  woman],  | 
Woman,  “last at  the  cross  and  first  at  the  sepul¬ 
chre,”  is  always  readiest  to  help.  Mrs.  McFar¬ 
land  went  there ;  and  August  10th,  1877, 1  left  her 
there  the  only  English-speaking  woman  among  a 
thousand  Indians.  No  lady  in  all  this  land  has 
done  a  more  noble  work.  During  that  year  sho 
was  judge,  jury,  physician,  mother,  minister, 
everything,  to  that  people.  When  sick  they  sentj 
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to  Port  Wrangle  for  Mrs.  McFarland  to  prescribe. 
Were  any  dead,  they  sent  for  her  to  perform  the 
funeral  service.  Their  disputes  they  brought  to 
her  to  adjudicate.  An  old  gray-haired  chief  came 
two  hundred  miles  to  her  and  said :  “  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  Halleck  and  Vincent  Collyer  promised  us 
schools.  We  did  not  get  them.  We  want  to  come 
into  your  school  and  have  you  teach  us.  You 
teach  them  from  the  other  tribes.  My  people  very 
dark-hearted,  and  my  people  die  and  go  down, 
down !  ” 

When  the  Spring  came,  those  who  had  learned  of 
her  were  like  the  primitive  disciples  that  carried 
with  them  everywhere  the  good  tidings.  Camp¬ 
ing  on  his  way  a*  man  would  tell  “  the  story,”  and 
the  listener  would  bring  other’s  to  hear  of  “their 
Maker  who  so  loved  them  that  He  sent  His  boy 
down,  down  to  take  the  bad  out  of  their  hearts.’*; 
Their  worship  is  fetish  worship,  like  that  of  the 
Africans.  One  way  their  medicine  men  take  to  in¬ 
crease  their  power  is  to  take  in  their  mouths  por¬ 
tions  of  half-decayed  corpses.  One  man  had  taken 
the  half-rotten  finger  cf  a  corpse  and  held  it  be¬ 
tween  his  teeth  for  several  hours  to  “  take  the  bad 
out  of  him,”  when  he  heard  the  story  of  “  God’s 
boy,”  and  rvent  forth  like  one  from  bondage  tell¬ 
ing  and  hallooing  it  to  others  in  the  words  of 
Scripture. 

The  United  States  have  not  extended  a  court 
there.  The  people  called  a  convention  and  asked 
Mrs.  M’Farland  to  write  a  constitution.  One  old 
chief  threatened  her  if  she  aided  in  establishing 
innovations.  She  wrote  the  constitution  as  re¬ 
quested  ;  a  police  force  was  appointed,  and  order 
established. 

Mrs.  M’Farland’s  most  promising  pupils  in  her 
girls’  school  who  have  shown  aptitude  for  study  | 
and  have  learned  tidiness  of  dress  and  person, 
have  been  the  very  ones  traders  have  most  desire 
ed  to  purchase. 

In  an  agony  of  apprehension  Mrs.  M’Farland 
began  writing  appeals  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Presbyterian  "for  money  to  establish  a  Home  in 
which  she  might  protect  and  keep  these  girls.  0 
how  that  woman  watched  the  monthly  steamer 
that  brought  the  mail,  trembling  as-  she  saw  it 
coming  down  the  strait,  in  anxiety  to  know  if 
her  call  had  met  response.  The  money  didn’t 
come;  „ 

Two  girls  among  her  most  promising  scholars 
had  been  taken  from  her  school.  When  she  learn¬ 
ed  where  they  were,  she  could  not  be  dissuaded 
from  going  to  their  rescue.  She  was  pleaded  with. 
“You  can’t  do  anything.  They’ve  been  having 
their  devil-dance.  They  are  in  no  state  for  you  to 
make  them  listen  to  you.”  Refused  entrance,  she 
persisted.  What  a  sight  met  her  gaze !  Thirty  to 
forty  Indians  engaged  in  their  wUd  dance,  and  in 
their  midst,  stripped  naked,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
were  her  two  scholars,  the  fiends  in  their  dance, 
one  after  another,  pulling  out  pieces  of  the  quiver¬ 
ing  flesh  of  those  two  gilds. 

That  Christian  woman  stood  there  against  all 
their  opposition  till  she  cowed  them,  and  those 
girls  were  released  to  her.  One  of  them,  however, 
was  recaptured  and  died  the  next  morning. 

Mrs.  M’Farland  found  that  a  girl  of  fourteen, 
who  had  been  in  her  school  all  the  last  year,  was 
to  be  taken  up  the  river  and  sold.  She  went  to  see 
the  mother.  The  tide  was  too  high  to  cross.  Katy 
brought  her  mother  out  in  a  canoe ;  there  seated 
on  a  rock  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  a  pouring  rain, 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  Mrs.  M’Farland  expostu¬ 
lated  with  the  mother,  and  finally  obtained  her 
promise  not  to  take  Ivaty  away.  The  next  week 
:  the  mother  threatened  the  most  terrible  things  if 
l  the  girl  would  not  get  into  the  eanoe,  and  was 
forcing  her  to  do  so,  to  be  sold  up  the  river,  when 
the  girl,  exclaiming  “  You  may  kill  me,  but  I  won’t 
go,”  escaped  into  the  forest,  and  finally  found  her 
way  to  Mrs.  M’Farland.  _ ' 


1  received  a  letter  td-dTiy  t‘r« 

She  says  “I  began  in  faith;  I  am  going  on  in 
faith,  but  I  am  severely  tried.”  She  has  received  , 
and  is  protecting  four  of  those  girls.  They  sleep 
on  the  bare  floor.  Mrs.  M’Farland  says  she  may 
be  blamed  for  giving  them  refuge  without  any 
means  of  support.  We  believe  that  in  time  these 
girls,  by  the  labor  they  would  learn  to  do,  the  j 
washing  and  sewing  for  the  miners,  and  other 
work,  would  become  self-supporting..  Maintain¬ 
ing  them,  at  the  first  would  cost  a  larger  sum  than 
to  maintain  a  girl  in  India  or  China,  where  every¬ 
thing  is  established.  A  girl’s  food,  clothing,  and 
tuition  would  cost  not  less  than  $100  a  year.  To 
maintain  &  lady  teacher  to  aid  Mrs.  M’Farland,  as 
pupils  can  be  admitted,  would  cost  $500  a  year. 
The  lumber  to  build  a  permanent  home  would 
have  to  be  carried  up  1,500  miles  to  saw-mills,  to 
be  prepared  for  building  purposes.  Commodities 
have  to  be  brought  a  long  distance. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Sitka  is  the 
same  as  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Georgia. 
This  is  in  Winter.  In  Summer  it  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Michigan.  This  climate  of  Southern  Alaska, 
so  nearly  the  same  in  Summer  and  Winter,  is  due 
to  the  Gulf  Stream.  Our  need  is  therefore  a  plain  | 
but  substantial  building  for  the  home.  A  Chris¬ 
tian  merchant  rented  for  such  use  a  building  there, 
for  which  he  paid  rent  until  next  October.  As  he  . 
cannot  continue  to  rent  it,  we  shall  lose  the  use  of 
it  then,  unless  means  are  supplied.  Whether  we 
shall  i  eceive  these  girls  that  appeal  for  protection, 
is  the  question  that  meets  us.  I  throw  the  answer 
in  the  name  of  Almighty  God  upon  you  to-day,  my 
Christian  sisters,  and  here  and  now  ask  whether 
the  women  of  New  York,  as  an  act  of  gratitude  to 
Him  who  has  made  their  lot  to  differ,  will  take  this 
work  as  theirs,  will  establish  and  build  up  this 
Mission  Home  for  extending  and  carrying  on  this 
work  ? 


Boise  City,  Idaho. — This  important 
place  in  Central  Idaho,  the  capital  of 
the  Territory,  and  largest  place  in  it, 
was  occupied  as  a  Presbyterian  Mission 
by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  on  the  15th 
of  July.  Upon  reporting  the  same  to 
Dr.  Lindsley,  Chairman  of  Honje  Mis¬ 
sion  Committee,  of  Synod  of  Columbia, 
he  very  promptly  sent  Rev.  E.  Condit 
to  take  charge  of  the  place  and  neigh¬ 
boring  villages.  This,  together  with 
the  new  Mission  in  Alaska,  gives  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  a  foothold  in 
every  Territory  in  the  United  States. 


Nevada. 

This  State  was  early  and  energetically 
occupied  by  the  New  School  Committee. 
We  hope  Dr.  Kendall  will  favor  us  with 
the  history  of  their  operations. 

Rev.  J.  McClain,  of  the  last  gradua¬ 
ting  class  of  Princeton  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  at  Euroka,  Nevada. 


Farland 
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Icmtennial  history  oe  the  rresby- 

*TERY  OF  OREGON,  BY  REV.  EDAVARD  R. 
1  GEARY. 


The  Rev.  Lewis  Thompson,  a  native 
of  Kentucky,  and  an  alumnus  of  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary,  crossed  the 
plains  from  Missouri  in  1846,  and  was 
the  first  Presbyterian  minister  to  unfurl 
the  banner  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
American  settlers  in  Oregon.  In  the 
house  of  William  H.  Gray,  on  Clatsop 
Plains,  near  the  Pacific  beach,  on  the 
19th  of  September  in  that  year,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  a  small  congregation,  and  organ- 
ized  a  Church  ;  Mr.  Alva  Condit,  a  Rul¬ 
ing  Elder  from  Missouri,  and  Ruth  Con¬ 
dit,  his  wife,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Gray,  and 
Mary  H  Gray,  his  wife,  being  the  mem¬ 
bers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  were  among 
the  assistants  of  the  Missionaries  of 
the  American  Board  to  the  Indians  of 
the  Interior  and  had  been  in  Oregon  since 
1838. 

Here  statedly  for  22  years,  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  amidst  many  vicissitudes  and  trials, 
continued  his  ministry,  until  the  year 
1868,  when  he  removed  to  California. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1851,  four  years 
,  and  a  half  litter,  the  Rev.  Edward  R. 
Geary,  who  had  been  a  successful  pastor 
at  Fredericksburg,  Ohio,  for  14  year-s,  ar¬ 
rived  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien 
with  1  tis  family  at  Astoria,  and  was  cor¬ 
dially  welcomed  by  Mr.  Thompson  and 
his  people.  Leaving  his  family  to  the 
hospit  lity  of  the  good  people  of  Clat¬ 
sop  Plains,  he  in  a  few  days  ascended 
the  Columbia  river  on  the  steamer  Go- 
liah,  to  Portland,  on  the  Willamette 
where  he  was  cheered  by  the  fraternal 
jj- greeting  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilbur,  of 
the  Methodist,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Lyman,  of 
|  the  Congregational  Church.  He  found 
j  these  breth  ren  not  only  preaching  the 
( Jospel,  but  laboring  dilligently  with  their 
hands,  the  first  in  clearing  the  ground  for 
fan  Academy,  and  the  latter  assisting  in 
the  plastering  of  his  church.  Thence 
:  arrived  on  foot  at  Oregon  City,  he  found 
the  Rev.  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Atkinson,  Con- 
gregationalist,  also  heartily,  voice  and 
hand,  at  work  ;  also  Elder  Fisher,  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  Rev.  St.  Michael  Fack- 
ler,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  a 
Methodist  minister  whose  name  is  not 
recollected. 


As  neither  Portland  nor  Oregon  City 
had  then  a  population  of  over  600,  they 
seemed  sufficiently  supplied  with  evan¬ 
gelical  ministers,  and  he  continued  his 
pedestrian  journey,  weary  and  solitary, 
through  the  Willamette  valley,  then 
sparsely  populated,  and  at  length  fixed 
upon  La  Fayette,  in  Yamhill  county,  as 
his  home  and  field  of  work.  This  done, 
he  returned  for  his  family,  and  through 
the  perils  of  shipwreck  on  Young’s  Bay, 
and  the  courtesy  of  Capt.  Ainsworth, 
of  the  “  Lot  Whitcomb,”  to  Oregon  City, 
and  thence  to  Dayton,  on  the  Hoosier,  a 
steamboat  of  8  tons — the  first  and  on 
her  first  trip  above  the  Falls — he  arrived 
at  his  destination  in  May,  and  com¬ 
menced  his  career  as  a  minister  and 
teacher. 

In  October  the  Rev.  Robert  Robe,  a 
young  minister  from  Ohio,  arrived  over¬ 
land,  having  sought  the  far  West  about 
the  time  his  distinguished  class-mate, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Blaine,  now  so  conspicu¬ 
ous  before  the  nation,  did  the  extreme 
East.  On  the  19  th  of  November  fol¬ 
lowing  he,  together  with  Mr.  Thompson 
and  Mr.  Geary,  at  the  residence  of  the 
latter  in  La  Fayette,  formed  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Oregon,  as  directed  by  the  Gen- 
Assembly  at  its  session  in  that  year. 
This  was  an  event  of  profound  interest 
to  the  ministers  present,  which  is  faintly^ 
expressed  in  the  following  extract  from 
their  minutes  : 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father,  who  loved 
and  grave  his  son  our  Lord  to  be  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world,  has  brought  us  his  ministers  by 
land  and  sea  safely  to  this  new,  distant  and  dif¬ 
ficult,  yet  important  field  of  labor,  and  has  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  meet  and  constitute  this  Presbytery, 
therefore 

Resolved,  1st. ,  That  the  goodness  and  care  of 
God  are  gratefully  acknowledged. 

2.  That  we  recognize  these  mercies  as  placing 
us  under  new  and  peculiar  obligations  to  devote 
our  lives  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  as  en¬ 
couraging  the  expectation  of  the  Divine  blessing' 
on  our  endeavors. 

3.  That  deeply  sensibly  of  many  difficulties  in 
our  field;  of  entire  insufficiency  in  ourselves,  and 
that  the  best  means  are  in  vain,  without  the 
blessing  of  God,  we  humbly  and  earnestly  invoke 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  direct  and 
sustain  our  efforts  for  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom 
in  Oregon. 

It  is  propel-  to  remark  here  that  while 
the  much  larger  proportion  of  the  40,- 
000  people  of  the  Oregon  of  that  period, 
were  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Western 
and  South-western  States ;  that  every 
State  of  the  Union,  the  nationalities  of 
Europe,  of  the  Pacific  Islands  remote 
and  near,  Hudson’s  Bay  men,  and  many 


of  partly  Indian  blood,  had  such  repre¬ 
sentation  as  to  give  peculiar  character  to 
the  mass.  There  was  also  infused  among 
a  large  proportion  little,  if  at  all,  educat¬ 
ed  even  in  the  elementary  branches, 
not  a  few  men  and  women  of  culture, 
refinement  and  acquaintance  with  the 
world.  The  dominating  influence,  how¬ 
ever,  was  that  of  the  frontier,  intensi¬ 
fied  and  modified  by  the  excitement  of 
the  mines,  and  an  almost  boundless  field 
of  adventure. 

The  religious  sentiment  was  but  little 
developed,  yet  other  causes  had  exercised 
an  ameliorating  influence  on  the  general 
Conduct  of  the  inhabitants,  so  that  life 
and  property  were  probably  as  sacredly 
regarded  as  in  the  old  States  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  valley,  and  it  was  remarkable 
with  what  quiet  and  order  political  and 
other  assemblages  would  meet  and  dis¬ 
perse.  Every  man  and  woman  rode  with 
ease  and  endui'ance,  time  and  distance 
were  not  taken  much  into  account ;  their 
herds,  in  which  their  possessions  largely 
consisted,  were  easily  moved ;  pack  ani¬ 
mals  bore  their  limited  supply  of  blank¬ 
ets  and  household  utensils,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  if  wood,  water  and 
grass  were  found,  there  was  a  sumptuous 
hotel. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  public  con¬ 
veyances,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
of  Mr.  Geary  to  reach  Clatsop  Plains, 
250  miles  distant  by  the  ordinary  route, 
through  an  Indian  trail  reported  prac¬ 
ticable,  there  was  no  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  for  two  years  after  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Robe,  however,  succeeded  in 
reaching  San  Francisco,  at  the  formation 
of  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific,  which,  but 
for  his  presence,  would  have  been  im¬ 
practicable,  as  the  constitutional  number 
of  Presbytei’ies  would  not  have  been 
present. 

In  October,  1853,  the  Presbytery  met 
in  Portland,  all  the  ministers  present, 
and  Mr.  Condit,  a  Ruling  Elder  from 
the  Church  at  Clatsop.  Here  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Yantis  D.  D.,  of  Missouri,  and  the 
Rev.  Mi\  Hanna,  of  Ohio,  became  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Presbytery,  placing  five 
names  on  our  roll,  a  source  of  great  joy 
and  encouragement.  Mr.  Hanna,  of  the 
previous  year’s  immigration,  was  settled 
and  had  organized  a  Church  at  Marysville 


(now  Coi’vallis)  ;  Dr.  Yantis,  lately  ar¬ 
rived,  was  settled  in  Linn  county. 

The  organization  of  a  Church  in  Port¬ 
land  was  immediately  determined,  with 
a  view  to  the  permanent  ministrations 
of  Dr.  Yantis.  This  being  soon  after 
effected,  Dr.  Yantis’  time  was  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  it  and  another  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Linn  county,  the  Church  of  the 
Calipooia,  near  his  residence, distant  from 
Portland  80  miles.  Twice  a  month, 
through  storm  and  mud,  did  the  Doctor 
make  this  trip  on  his  grey  pony,  punc¬ 
tually,  until  an  ophthalmic  affection  ren¬ 
dered  it  impracticable.  A  successful 
course  of  lectures  by  the  minister,  gave 
material  and  opportune  aid  to  his  sup¬ 
port. 

The  Boarding  school  of  Mr.  Geary, 
involved  him  in  pecuniary  embarrass¬ 
ment,  and  after  many  recourses  to  extri¬ 
cate  himself,  he  was  tendered  and  accept’ 
ed  the  position  of  Chief  Clerk  in  the 
Indian  Superintendency  of  Oregon,  then 
in  charge  of  General  Joel  Palmer.  This 
for  a  time  did  not  materially  impede  his 
ministrations  to  his  little  Church  at  La 
Fayette,  but  after  a  time  the  duties  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Indian  Treaties  in  va¬ 
rious  and  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
required  his  absence.  This  Church  at 
first  promised  success,  but  through  death 
and  removals,  it  became  extinct,  and  the 
name  has  been  long  dropped  from  the 
roll. 

During  the  early  years,  the  population 
was  fluctuating  and  unsettled ;  gold  ex¬ 
citements,  the  charms  of  nomadic  life, 
the  desire  for  wealth,  enfeebled  the  re¬ 
ligious  sentiment,  and  the  Gospel  exert¬ 
ed  little  power  over  thought  or  con¬ 
science.  It  was  indeed  the  avowed  in¬ 
tention  of  many,  in  a  few  years  at  most, 
to  return  to  their  early  homes,  or  to  seek 
associations  more  congenial  to  their 
taste.  Thus  the  abiding  interests  of  so¬ 
ciety  were  greatly  neglected. 

The  chieef  promoter  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Portland  was  William  P.  Abrams, 
a  man  of  strong  faith,  devotion  and  lib¬ 
erality.  A  tower  of  strength  to  the 
Christian  cause  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  ever  steadfast  and  active  through 
many  vicissitudes,  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  his  usefulness,  as  a  member  of  the 
present  Church  in  Portland,  called  to  the 
reward  of  the  just  in  November,  1873. 
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His  diligence  in  secular  pursuits,  sel¬ 
dom  surpassed,  was  equalled  by  his 
prayerful  devotion  to  the  duties  of  be¬ 
neficence  and  piety. 

The  Rev.  George  F.  Whitworth,  who 
had  just  arrived  in  Portland,  succeeded 
Dr.  Yantis,  a  brief  term,  in  charge  of  the 
Church,  but  was  soon  induced  to  move 
to  Olympia,  in  Washington  Territory. 
His  removal  prevented  his  joining  the 
Presbytery,  but  his  breth  ren  gave  him 
cordial  encouragement,  and  commended 
his  new  field  to  the  favor  and  support  of 
the  Board  of  Missions. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1854,  the 
Presbytery  attempted  to  meet  in  Oregon 
City.  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Hanna  ar¬ 
rived  ;  also  the  Rev.  Philip  Condit, 
lately  across  the  plains.  No  quorum 
being  present  on  Saturday  evening,  Mr. 
Geaiy  not  being  able  to  meet  them  on 
account  of  his  official  duties,  the  breth¬ 
ren  resolved  to  seek  him  at  Sherwood 
Farm,  30  miles  distant  ( then  half  the 
way  by  boat  and  the  other  half  on  foot). 
This  rallying  point  was  reached  and  the 
Presbytery  organized  the  same  evening. 
Mr.  Condit  here  received  made  our  num¬ 
ber  six.  This  brother,  known  to  the 
writer  at  College,  entered  on  his  pre¬ 
paratory  course  in  1833,  a  married  man, 
of  thirty,  with  a  family.  Though  poor, 
he  completed  a  collegiate  course  with 
little  intterruption,  his  noble  wife  with 
her  own  hands  supplying  a  material  part 
of  the  support.  He  maintained  a  good 
standing  and  graduated  a  respectable 
scholar  in  a  distinguished  class.  Soon 
after  licensure  he  was  sent  as  an  evan¬ 
gelist  into  the  western  counties  of  Ohio, 

:  then  sparsely  settled.  An  earnest  and 
effective  preacher,  he  was  effective  in 
the  forming  and  training  of  many 
Churches  large  and  of  note. 

In  December,  1854,  he  and  his  family, 
with  two  married  sons,  settled  in  Ma- 
!  rion  county,  Oregon,  twelve  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Salem.  Here,  with  the  aid  of  a 
1  few  friends,  he  and  his  sons  erected  a 
neat  and  comfortable  house  of  worship  ; 
a  Church  was  organized,  that  of  Pleas- 
I  ant  Grove,  in  1856.  His  work  was 
done  :  on  the  24th  of  November  in  that 
year,  after  a  brief  illness,  he  passed  from 
,  time.  His  private  life  was  a  model  as  a 
husband,  a  father  and  a  friend ;  as  a 
j  preacher,  lucid  tender  and  Scriptural ;  a 


pastor,  untiring  vigilant  and  faithful ;  a 
Presbyter,  courteous,  zealous  and  judi¬ 
cious  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  His  re¬ 
moval  was  deeply  felt. 

The  two  married  sons  are  now  the 
only  survivors  of  his  family. 

At  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  in  Octo¬ 
ber, 1855,  Dr,  Yantis, with  the  deep  regret 
of  his  brethren,  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  North  Missouri.  The 
following  from  the  Minutes  explains  the 
cause  of  this  result : 

Whereas,  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Yantis  D.  D. ,  has 
been  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  Richmond  Col¬ 
lege,  Presbytery  carefully  considering  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  calling  him  to  a  position  unsought 
and  unexpected  by  him,  and  believing  the  hand 
of  Providence  clearly  manifested ; 

Resolved,  1st,  That  with  regret  we  part  with 
our  brother,  especially  now,  when  his  experienc¬ 
ed  counsels  are  so  needed  in  our  deliberations  and 
earnest  and  effective  ministry,  in  building  up  the 
moral  wastes  around  us. 

2d.  That  while  deeply  sensibly  of  our  loss,  we 
approve  the  course  it  seems  his  duty  to  pursue, 
and  record  with  pleasure  that  his  intercourse 
with  us  has  been  of  the  most  agreeable  and  fra- . 
ternal  character. 

After  the  return  of  Dr.  Yantis  to 
Missouri,  Mr.  Geary,  now  out  of  office, 
took  charge  of  the  Church  of  Calipooia, 
and  organized  that  of  Brownsville,  where 
he  fixed  his  residence,  and  a  house  of 
worship  was  erected  without  aid  from 
the  Board  and  without  incurring  debt. 

A  Church  was  also  organized  at  Grand 
Mound  Prairie,  in  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goodsell,  who  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  Presbytery,  and  ac¬ 
complished  a  brief  but  good  work.  He 
was  called  from  service  to  rest  in  1860. 
He  was  beyond  the  meridian  of  life,  of 
considerable  culture  and  amiable  charac¬ 
ter.  The  care  of  life  oppressed  him,  for 
it  was  his  lot  to  encounter  the  privations 
incident  to  ministerial  duty  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  frontier.  He  was  the  brother  of 
the  late  Dr.  Goodsell,  missionary  of  the 
American  Board  in  Constantinople. 
Mr.  Whitworth,  at  Olympia,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Puget  Sound,  had  a  good 
share  of  vicissitude  and  trial.  He  and 
his  excellent  wife  have  been  held  in  hk>'h 
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esteem  as  teachers,  and  are  now  in 
charge  of  the  Territorial  University,  at 
Seattle,  Mr.  Whitworth  being  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  faculty.  His  original  pro¬ 
fession  was  the  law,  but  a  desire  of  more 
extended  usefulness,  led  him  into  the 
ministry,  as  also,  in  early  days,  into  the 
far  Northwest. 


In  1856  and  1857,  there  was  a  good 
work  in  colportage  in  the  Willamette 
and  Umpqua  valleys.  The  books  of  our 
Board  of  Publication  were  widely  circu¬ 
lated,  and  Henry  Beamer,  a  faithful  col¬ 
porteur,  brought  the  claims  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  many  not  easily  reached  by  the 
minister.  This  work  still  bears  fruit. 
The  generous  aid  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  George 
Hale,  then  of  Pennington,  N.  J.,  now 
Secretary  of  the  Fund  for  Relief  of  In¬ 
digent  Ministers  and  their  families, 
claims  mention. 

The  want  of  a  colporteur’s  wagon  was 
deeply  felt.  This  kind  brother  being 
advised  of  the  fact  by  Dr.  S.  Chenck, 
his  congregation  in  due*  time  sent  the 
desideratum  to  us  by  the  way  of  Cape 
Horn. 

Dr.  Happersett,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Missions,  also  made  a  useful 
donation  of  pamphlets  and  books. 

While  naming  benefactions,  though 
of  a  later  date,  the  present  of  several 
beautiful  sets  of  silver  plated  commun¬ 
ion  ware,  from  kind  friends  in  the  East, 
is  gratefully  recorded.  These  are  care¬ 
fully  preserved  and  unimpaired  by  use, 
often  bring  to  remembrance  the  thought¬ 
ful  and  benevolent  donors. 

In  1857,  the  R,ev.  J.  S.  Reasoner  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Presbytery.  He 
has  only  for  a  brief  period  been  in  charge 
of  a  Church,  and  advanced  years  and 
infirmities  have  placed  him  on  the  list  of 
Honorably  Retired  Ministers.  Aged 
and  respected,  he  resides  on  a  farm. 

In  the  fall  of  1858,  the  Presbytery 
of  Puget  Sound,  embracing  Washington 
Territory,  was  erected,  and  to  effect  this, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Goodsell  was  dismissed 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Oregon.  The 
other  ministers  were  the  Rev.  George 
Whitworth  and  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Sloane. 

At  that  time  the  ministers  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Oregon  were  reduced  to 
five  ;  her  Churches  planted  widely  apart 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  to  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Willamette.  The 
cost  of  living  was  great  and  greatly  out 
of  proportion  to  that  on  the  Atlantic 
side.  The  maximum  of  aid  from  the 
Board  of  Missions,  with  the  little  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  feeble  Churches,  ren¬ 
dered  resort  to  secular  pursuits  the  al¬ 
ternative  with  each  minister,  to  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  field. 


This  should  convey  no  reproach  to  our 
people  ;  they  were  generally  poor,  and 
their  contributions,  though  so  inadequate, 
to  the  support  of  the  Gospel,  were  lib- 
eral  and  involved  no  small  sfelf  sacrifice. 

The  field  was  simply  immense,  the 
laborers  few ;  their  work  that  of  sowing  ' 
rather  than  reaping ;  the  moral  soil  by  j 
no  means  congenial.  That  success  must  j 
come  from  God  was  deeply  felt.  The 
following  Minute  breathes  the  spirit  of 
the  Presbytery  :  # 

“  We  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  1 
such,  we  renew  our  labors  ;  trusting  His  | 
grace,  and  prayerfully  seeking  His  pres-  j 
ence  and  blessing,  fearlessly  preaching  1 
the  whole  Gospel,  and  faithfully  caring  I 
for  the  flock,  that  they  may  be  led  into  j 
the  fold  and  fed,  and  that  the  glad  tid¬ 
ings  of  the  blessed  God  may  be  set  be¬ 
fore  all.” 

It  should  have  been  mentioned  earlier  j 
that  the  church  of  Eugene  City  was  or-  ] 
ganized  in  May,  1855,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  | 
Robe,  and  remained  under  his  care  until 
1863.  A  house  of  worship,  still  used  by  ! 
the  church  was  erected  and  dedicated 
during  his  ministry.  The  year  1859  was 
noted  for  divorces  and  clandestine  mar¬ 
riages,  even  involving  the  Church  in 
some  reproach.  This  led  Presbytery  J 
to  adopt  and  ordered  published  the  fob  , 
lowing  paper: 

Whereas,  marriage  is  a  contract  properly  re¬ 
garded  by  law,  but  also  of  divine  institution 
for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  essential  to 
the  morals  and  welfare  of  society,  the  obligations 
of  the  relation  being  clearly  announced  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  whereas,  unscriptural 
views,  and  practices  prevail  regarding  this  rela¬ 
tion,  injuring  the  peace  of  families,  and  subvert¬ 
ing  parental  respect  and  authority, 

Resolved,  1st,  That  divorces  are  unscriptural 
grounds,  and  often  on  frivolous  pretexts  set  aside 
the  divine  law,  and  injure  social  purity,  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  domestic  relations,  and  the  best 
hope  of  men. 

2d.  That  clandestine  marriages,  especially 
where  one  or  both  parties  are  of  immature  age, 
and  subject  to  parental  authority,  are  grossly 
sinful;  and  that  ministers  and  magistrates  sol¬ 
emnizing  such  marriages,  with  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  are  implicated  in  the  sin  and  justly  liable 
to  civil  penalties  and  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

3d.  That  our  ordination  vows,  bind  us  as  min¬ 
isters  to  a  careful  observance  of  the  teachings 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  regard  to  marriage, 
and  to  the  requirement  of  the  Book  of  Discipline. 

In  1859  the  Rev.  Mr.  Geary  received 
the  appointment  unsolicited  and  unex¬ 
pected,  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs  for  Oregon  and  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory.  His  brethren  whom  he  consulted 


deemed  liis  acceptance  of  the  position 
proper  and  advisable.  The  duties  of  this 
important  official  trust  necessarily  with¬ 
drew  him  from  the  stated  work  of  the 
ministry.  The  Church  of  Portland  or¬ 
ganized  in  1853,  after  the  brief  care  of 
Dr.  Yantis  and  Mr.  Whitworth  was  for 
several  years  without  ministerial  over¬ 
sight,  and  became  disorganized  and  ex¬ 
tinct.  A  few  friends  resolved  on  its  re- 
suscitaton  and  a  corresnondence  was 
opened  with  the  Bev.  Dr.  McGill,  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  As 
the  result,  the  Bev.  P.  S.  Caffrey  was 
commissioned  and  sent  out  by  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions.  His  ministra- 
j  tions  commenced  in  the  old  court  house, 

;  on  the  15th  of  June,  1860.  On  the  3rd 
j  day  of  Aiigust  following,  the  Church 
i  was  reorganized  by  the  Bev.  Lewis 
Thompson,  of  Clatsop  Plains,  with  sev- 
'  enteen  members,  and  a  room  was  fitted 
!  up  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Morrison 
,  streets,  where  the  congregation  worship- 
;  ped  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Calfrey  was  cordially  received  by 
,  the  congregation  and  citizens,  and  suc- 
I  cess  in  his  new  field  was  assured.  He 
was  received  under  the  care  of  the  Pres- 
;  bytery  and  ordained  as  an  evangelist  on 
;  the  8th  of  September  following  his  ar- 
i  rival.  Warm  and  steadfast  friends  gatli- 
ered  around  this  Church  and  gave  it 
|  their  moral  and  pecuniary  support.  Au- 
|  diences  increased ;  the  pastor’s  salary 
:  augmented,  and  in  1863  the  Church  be¬ 
came  self-sustaining.  Thenceforward  it 
|  was  a  contribute!*  to  the  Boards  of  Be- 
i  nevolence,  and  has  many  times  over  re- 
!  paid  what  it  has  received. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  present  church 
was  laid  in  1863,  and  the  building  com- 
j  pleted  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 

The  ladies  did  much.  Within  a  year 
from  Mr.  Caffrey’s  arrival,  the  Sewing 
Circle  raised  $1,500  and  purchased  the 
two  lots  on  which  the  church  stands. 
They  also  contributed  what  furnished 
the  auditorium  and  finished  the  base¬ 
ment.  The  bell  of  loud  yet  pleasant 
tone  which  summons  the  people  to  the 
worship  of  God,  was  the  gift  of  one  of 
j  their  number.  The  house  was  dedicated 
in  1864,  Dr.  Atkinson,  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  assisting  in  the  solemn 
services,  preached  the  sermon. 

Mr.  Caffrey’s  ministry  extended 


through  six  years  and  a  half;  in  that 
time  86  persons  were  received  into  mem¬ 
bership,  and  the  resources  of  the  Church 
steadily  increasing.  His  ministry  was 
able,  faithful  and  earnest ;  his  firmness 
and  fidelity  unflinching.  The  steadiness 
of  his  administration  in  his  Church,  and 
his  wise  counsels  in  the  Presbytery,  de¬ 
manded  by  the  times,  should  ever  be  held 
in  grateful  remembrance.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1867,  his  health  having  failed, 
he  retired  from  his  charge,  and  closed 
his  labors  on  this  coast.  His  health  has 
never  since  permitted  him  to  resume  the 
stated  work  of  the  ministry. 

Nearly  contemporary  with  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Caffrey  was  that  of  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Evans  at  Olympia,  who  was  a  valuable 
accession  to  the  Presbytery  of  Puget 
Sound.  He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  of  Welch  parentage,  and  character¬ 
ized  by  much  of  the  fervor  of  that  peo¬ 
ple;  thoroughly  educated  both  in  clas¬ 
sical  and  theological  culture;  of  ripe  pie¬ 
ty  and  apt  to  teach.  But  his  useful  ca¬ 
reer  was  brief.  His  fragile  and  over¬ 
tasked  constitution  brought  him  to  an 
early  grave.  The  time  and  circum¬ 
stances  are  unknown  to  the  writer. 

In  May,  1860,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Avery, 
having  come  out  the  previous  year  and 
taught  at  St.  Helens,  also  bearing  com¬ 
mission  from  the  Board  of  Missions,  was 
received  by  the  Presbytery.  He  subse¬ 
quently  removed  to  Corvallis,  where  he 
and  Mrs.  Avery  taught  with  success. 
He  was  stated  supply  successively  of  the 
churches  of  Corvallis,  California,  and 
Pleasant  Grove.  In  the  spring  of  1863 
Mr.  Avery  removed  to  California,  where 
he  is  still  in  the  active  work  of  the  min¬ 
istry. 

The  house  of  worship  in  Corvallis  was 
begun  in  1860  and  completed  in  1864,  at 
a  cost  of  $6,000.  The  repeated  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hanna  to  the 
erection  of  this  church,  and  his  activity 
in  pressing  the  work  forward  through 
many  discouragements,  are  memorials  of 
his  liberality  and  zeal  in  the  service  of 
the  gospel. 

Presbytery  in  June,  1864,  consid¬ 
ered  the  subject  of  Missions  in  Eastern 
Oregon,  and  the  importance  of  an  organ¬ 
ization  in  Salem,  the  capital  of  the  State. 
The  whole  matter  was  strongly  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  but, 


an  inadequate  apprehension  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  objects  urged  and  a 
timid  policy  caused  the  appeal  to  fail. 
This  palpable  mistake  prevented  the 
Presbytery  from  lengthening  our  cords 
and  strengthening  our  stakes  in  impor¬ 
tant  directions.  No  steps  have  as  yet 
been  taken  to  reach  the  eastern  counties 
of  the  State,  and  places  of  promise  are 
still  unoccupied. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Wylie,  assigned  by 
the  Board  of  Missions  to  Corvallis,  came 
into  Presbytery  in  October,  1864.  A 
call  to  the  pastorate  was  placed  in  his 
hands  by  Presbytery  and  accepted,  and 
his  installation  soon  after  occurred.  This 
pastorate  extended  through  two  years, 
during  a  part  of  which  time  the  Church 
was  self-sustaining.  Mr.  Wylie  is  one 
of  the  three  sons  of  James  Wylie,  Esq., 
who  were  graduates  of  the  same  class, 
and  passsed  their  theological  curriculum 
together  at  Princeton,  1ST.  Y.  Their 
honored  father,  a  fine  classical  scholar, 
and  by  profession  a  lawyer,  I  believe,  ac¬ 
companied  his  sons  in  eveiy  study  of 
their  theological  course,  and  excelled  in 
Hebrew  and  exegitical  literature. 

The  spring  after  Richard’s  arrival,  the 
father,  with  the  oldest  son,  James,  and 
the  youngest,  John,  impelled  by  the 
spirit  of  missions  to  bear  the  gospel  to 
the  frontier  settlements,  followed  him  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  J ames  accepted  a  call 
first  tendered  to  his  younger  brother,  and 
became  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  San  Jose,  California. 

John  and  his  father  came  to  Oregon, 
and  at  Presbytery  in  the  city  of  Port¬ 
land,  June  22d,  1865,  John  being  an  or¬ 
dained  minister,  was  received  and  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Church  of  Eugene  City. 
The  venerable  father  also,  after  a  thor 
ough  and  very  satisfactory  examination, 
and  an  able  sermon,  was  licensed,  and 
then  ordained  to  the  full  work  of  the 
ministry  as  an  evangelist.  This  pro¬ 
ceeding,  though  extraordinary,  seemed 
fully  warranted  by  the  ripe  preparation, 
energy,  and  devotion,  as  well  as  the 
great  usefulness  which  through  many 
years  had  characterized  Mr.  Wylie  as  a 
i*uling  elder.  Though  aged  and  infirm, 
years  of  service  successfully  accomplished 
attest  his  call  of  God  to  the  ministry. 
He  and  his  oldest  and  youngest  sons, 
both  of  whom  he  outlived  several  years, 


have  passed  to  the  reward,  we  doubt  not, 
of  those  who  turn  many  to  righteousness. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Wylie,  now  sole 
survivor  of  this  worthy  family,  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  Napa,  in  California.  During 
a  year  spent  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
Scotland  to  recuperate  his  health,  his 
pulpit  was  ably  supplied  by  his  father. 

The  ministry  of  John  Wylie  in  the 
Church  of  Eugene  City  gave  promise  of 
an  abundant  fruitage.  But  a  deep 
shadow  soon  fell  upon  these  prospects  by 
his  lamentable  death  on  the  27th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1866.  Prostrated  by  exhausting  la¬ 
bors,  afew  weeks  ofsuftering  brought  about 
the  fatal  result.  His  illness  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  so  much  peace  and  joy,  words  of 
comfort  from  the  sufferer,  and  buoyant 
hope,  that  the  surviving  brother  and 
father,  in  their  deep  sorrow,  found  the  ; 
cup  of  consolation  could  be  no  fuller. 
Our  prescribed  limits  will  not  permit  the 
extended  notice  which  our  feelings 
prompt.  The  following  extract  from  the 
pen  of  a  friend  must  suffice:  “Emi¬ 
nently  social,  a  sweet  singer,  and  accom¬ 
plished  musician,  and  attractive  in  per-  ; 
son  and  accomplishments,  his  circle  of 
acquaintance  was  large,  yet  social  attrac¬ 
tions  never  drew  him  from  the  punctual 
performance  of  his  duties  as  a  student 
and  a  Christian.  He  was  a  whining 
and  effective  speaker,  clear,  argumenta¬ 
tive,  ornate  and  persuasive.  For  a  year  1 
after  his  ordination,  drawn  by  his  benev¬ 
olence  to  the  lowly,  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Witherspoon  Colored  Church  in  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  On  his  way  to  Oregon  he  , 
was  pi’essed  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  a 
large  and  flourishing  Church  in  Califor-  ■ 
nia.  His  noble  reply  was,  ‘I  am  led  by 
a  sense  of  duty  to  a  Church  in  Oregon  to 
decide  in  its  favor,  and  cannot  accept 
your  kind  invitation.’  ” 

In  1866  the  Presbytery  was  reinforced 
by  the  accession  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Mon- 
teith  and  the  Rev.  Anthony  Simpson. 
The  former  was  assigned  to  Albany,  the 
latter  to  Olympia,  Washington  Territory 
coming  again  under  our  care  by  the 
lapse  of  the  Presbytery  of  Puget  Sound. 
At  Albany  Mr.  Monteith  organized  a 
Church  with  fair  prospects,  and  opened  a 
private  classical  school.  This  in  due 
time  developed  into  the  Albany  Colle¬ 
giate  Institute,  under  the  care  of  the 


.Presbytery.  A  valuable  tract  of  five 
acres  adjoining  the  city  plat  was  donated 
by  Thomas  Monteith,  a  brother  of  the 
minister,  and  a  handsome  edifice  erected 
by  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Al¬ 
bany  and  others  in  the  Presbytery.  The 
F!ev.  Mr.  Monteith  was  the  first  princi¬ 
pal,  assisted  by  R.  K.  Warren.  After 
many  vicissitudes,  the  Institute  has  been 
successful  for  the  last  five  years  under 
the  able  management  of  Principal  R.  K. 
Warren.  Not  a  few  of  our  youth  have 
been  trained  for  situations,  honorable 
and  useful.  The  want  of  endowment  is 
deeply  felt;  we  still  hope  to  secure  for  it 
a  firm  basis  among  the  lasting  schools  of 
our  State. 

In  1868  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Spaulding, 
well  known  as  the  missionary  of  the  Nez 
Perces,  became  a  member  of  our  Presby¬ 
tery.  He  and  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman, 
with  their  devoted  wives,  reached  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia  through  many 
perils  in  1836.  Mr.  Spaulding  estab¬ 
lished  his  mission  at  Lapwai  on  the  Koos- 
kooskie  or  Clearwater.  This  mission  to 
the  Nez  Perces  was  eminently  successful 
for  eleven  years.  This  tragedy  at  Wy- 
iilatpu  near  Walla  Walla  and  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  Dr.  Whitman,  his  wife  and 
others  by  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  is 
well  known,  nor  is  there  much  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  instigators  of  the 
fell  deed  among  the  right-minded  and  in¬ 
telligent.  Mr.  Spaulding  was  an  in¬ 
tended  victim,  and  wonderfully  escaped, 
suffering  terrible  hardships.  This  event 
leading  to  the  Cayuse  war,  closed  the 
country  east  of  the  mountains  for  many 
years  to  protestant  missions,  and  Mr. 
Spaulding  and  family  found  refuge  and  a 
home  in  Willamette  Valley,  where  his 
afflictions  culminated  in  the  death  of  his 
eminently  missionary  wife. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Hanna  was  at  Eu¬ 
gene  City ;  Mr.  Robe  at  Brownsville  and 
Diamond  Hills;  Mr.  Simpson  at  Corval¬ 
lis,  and  Mr.  Geary  at  Calipooia  and 
Pleasant  Grove. 

The  life  aim  of  Mr.  Spaulding  had 
been  the  evangelization  of  his  beloved 
Nez  Perces.  This  drew  the  attention  of 
Presbytery  to  Indian  Missions.  Messrs. 
Geary  and  Monteith  were  appointed  to 
co-operate  with  Mr.  Spaulding  in  what¬ 
ever  might  aid  him  in  being  restored  to 
his  early  mission  work,  for  which  the 


older  Indians  were  deeply  desirous.  All 
the  Protestant  Churches  of  Oregon,  as 
well  as  many  prominent  persons  in  the 
East,  were  enlisted  in  this  cause,  and  in 
the  vindication  of  Protestant  Missions 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Columbia  from 
the  aspersions  ot  their  insidious  and 
wiley  traducers.  The  efforts  of  Mi1. 
Spaulding  in  Washington,  aided  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senators  and  others,  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  under  the  beneficent  policy 
known  as  that  of  President  Grant,  the 
Nez  Perce  Agency  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  the  way  opened  for  Mr. 
Spaulding’s  return  to  renew  his  early  la¬ 
bors  and  successes. 

After  Mr.  Caffrey’s  departure,  the 
Rev.  Lewis  Thompson,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Frazier,  the  Synodical  Missionary,  and 
others  occasionally  supplied  the  Church 
in  Portland.  Under  privations  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow,  and  47  were  added  to  its 
communion. 

In  August,  1867,  Dr.  Lindsley,  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Connecticut,  was 
unanimously  invited  to  the  pastorate. 
He  declined;  but  in  July,  1868,  was  in¬ 
duced  to  visit  the  Church,  and  entered 
upon  what  has  proved  his  pastoral  work. 
He  was  installed  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1869,  and  eight  years  of  study  and  sub¬ 
stantial  growth  have  followed  to  the 
Church,  not  alone  in  numbers,  but  in  all 
the  elements  of  religious  progress.  Har¬ 
mony,  fraternal  regard,  and  organized 
co-operation,  as  well  as  prompt  action  in 
their  own  organization  and  liberality  in 
all  work  of  charity  and  relief  appealing 
to  Christian  sympathy  and  duty,  charac¬ 
terize  the  Church.  All  our  great  Church 
benevolences  receive  liberal  contributions. 
The  Home  and  Foreign  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sions  and  the  Collegiate  Institute  in  Al¬ 
bany  have  received  generous  individual 
aid  in  their  emergencies.  The  Sabbath 
School  has  over  350  children  and  youth 
under  its  care.  The  ladies  are  organized 
for  good  deeds  at  home  and  abroad,  while 
the  brethren  are  growing  nobly  progres¬ 
sive  in  lay  labor,  both  within  and  beyond 
the  city.  The  labors  of  this  pastor  so 
blessed  in  his  home  charge,  are  felt 
through  our  vast  territory,  and  are  cor¬ 
dially  appreciated  by  his  ministerial 
brethren. 

In  the  summer  of  1870,  the  Rev.  J. 
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Wilson  and  Rev.  D.  K.  Nesbit,  young 
ministers  from  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  were  sent  out  by  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions.  Mr.  Wilson  to  Eugene  City, 
Mr.  Nesbit  to  Corvallis.  The  faithful 
ministry  of  the  former  was  greatly  em¬ 
barrassed  bv  feeble  health.  In  1872 
pulmonary  decline  compelled  him  to  re¬ 
linquish  his  charge,  and  after  a  short 
delay  in  California,  he  returned  to  Zeli- 
anople  in  Pennsylvania  to  await  in  pa¬ 
tience  and  hope  his  departure,  which  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  2d  of  June,  1873.  Mr. Wilson 
was  a  good  scholar,  an  accurate  and  careful 
thinker,  of  strong  convictions  and  deep 
piety.  Modest  and  retiring,  his  merits 
of  mind  and  heart  were  sometimes  under¬ 
valued,  but  his  intimate  friends  and  those 
competent  to  judge  held  him  in  high  re¬ 
spect  and  esteem. 

On  the  6th  of  J unc,  but  a  few  days  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  their  late  minister,  an¬ 
other  deep  affliction  befell  the  Church  of 
Eugene  City,  in  the  sudden  death  of  An¬ 
drew  McCormack,  an  active  and  devoted 
elder.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  pi¬ 
ety,  firmness  and  energy,  well  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures,  and  liberal  in  the 
support  of  the  gospel.  The  three  origi¬ 
nal  elders  of  the  Church  of  Calipooia 
James  P.  Hogue,  Nicholas  Sprenger  and 
Joseph  Hite,  men  of  kindred  spirit  and 
useful  lives  have  also  passed  away. 

Mr.  Nesbit  was  installed  over  the 
Church  of  Corvallis  in  1871.  He  was  a 
good  preacher  and  pastor,  and  known 
over  the  State  as  a  popular  lecturer.  Af¬ 
ter  four  years,  finding  the  variable  cli¬ 
mate  affecting  his  health,  he  retired  from 
his  charge,  spent  a  year  in  Mendocino, 
California,  and  is  now  ministering  to  the 
Hazlewood  Church,  in  the  city  of  Pitts¬ 
burg.  The  Church  of  Corvallis,  though 
agitated  with  some  cases  of  discipline, 
was  prosperous  under  his  pastorate. 

►Since  Mr.  Nesbit’s  departure,  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Downing  served  the  Church  for  a 
year  very  acceptably,  and  for  the  past 
few  months  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Knowles, 
whose  brief  ministry  was  attended  by 
quite  a  religious  awakening  and  a  large 
addition  to  the  membership.  He  has 
yielded  to  the  urgency  of  his  former 
chai-ge  and  returned  to  the  State  of  New 
York.  This  Church  again  without  a 
minister,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  Oregon. 


The  re-union  of  the  Old  and  New 
Schools  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
T870,  was  an  occasion  of  general  thanks-  1 
giving  and  joy.  This  rendered  a  new  j 
organization  of  Synods  and  Presbyteries  1 
necessary. 

The  new  Synod  of  the  Pacific  was  1 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  A.  L. 
Lindsley,  D.  D.,  the  prolocutor  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly,  and  organized 
in  Howard-street  church,  San  Francisco,  j 
on  the  12th  of  July.  By  the  action  of  • 
the  Synod  the  ministers  and  Churches  j 
of  our  Church  in  Oregon,  in  the  Terri-  1 
tories  of  Washington  and  Idaho,  and 
that  part  of  Montana  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  a  vast  area  of  340,000  square  ► 
miles,  was  assigned  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Oregon,  and  the  ministers  and  represen-  ; 
♦tatives  of  Churches  directed  to  meet  in 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Portland  on 
the  7th  of  September,  1870,  for  organi¬ 
zation.  The  meeting  convened  and  was 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Geary  and  called  to  order  and  constitut¬ 
ed  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsley. 
The  new  Presbytery  enrolled  12  minis-  . 
ters  and  14  Churches.  The  Rev.  W.  J. 
Monteith  was  chosen  Moderator,  the  . 
Rev.  M.  A.  Williams  temporary  Clerk, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  R.  Geary  stated 
Clerk.  Mr.  Williams,  though  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  resident  in  Jackson  county, 
Oregon,  was  a  member  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  California.  He  had  been  a  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
in  Chili.  In  a  rugged,  moral  as  well  as 
geograpical,  field,  he  has  labored  earnest¬ 
ly  and  successfully,  organizing  the  Church 
of  Jackson  county,  a  territory  more  than 
equal  to  that  of  some  Eastern  Synods. 
Within  the  last  year,  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Synodical  Missionary,  two 
new  Churches  have  been  formed  in  this 
field,  giving  to  the  Presbytery,  besides 
the  old  one,  the  Churches  of  Phoenix 
and  Ashland.  Phoenix  has  a  neat  house 
of  worship,  and  Ashland  at  no  remote 
day  bids  fair,  with  the  Divine  blessing, 
to  become  a  flourishing  congregation. 
All  are  still  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Will¬ 
iams.  He  is  energetic,  industrious  and 
indefatigable.  His  people  contribute 
regulai’ly  to  all  the  Boards.  Laboring 
with  faith  and  zeal,  the  good  fruits  of 
his  ministry  are  steadily  gathered. 

The  Rev.  J ohn  R.  Thompson,  a  native 


of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  educated  in 
Scotland,  a  faithful  and  able  man,  has 
labored  in  the  Churches  in  Puget  Sound 
since  1868.  His  ministerial  charge  is 
the  Church  of  Olympia.  He  has  been 
successful  in  his  work  and  has  many 
seals  to  his  ministry. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cheadle  acceded  to  us 
from  the  Congregationalists  in  1870. 
Till  infirmities  and  age  prevented,  he 
{•reached  in  destitute  places,  always,  it  is 
believed,  at  his  own  charges,  and  de¬ 
lighted  in  doing  good.  His  life  was 
consistent.  At  the  ripe  age  of  73  lie 
died,  in  the  presence  of  his  children,  in 
the  fall  of  1875. 

In  May,  1872,  T.  J.  Weeks,  known 
as  the  Evangelist,  of  the  San  Juan  Ar- 
chipeligo,  having  been  for  some  time  a 
licentiate,  was  ordained  to  the  full  work 
of  a  minister.  He  has  continued  to  the 
full  work  of  a  minister.  He  has  con¬ 
tinued  amidst  hardships  and  meagre  sup¬ 
port,  his  ministry  among  a  rude  people  ; 
reproved  their  wrongs,  comforted  their 
sorrows,  preached  the  way  of  forgive¬ 
ness,  the  duties  of  life,  gathered  the 
children  into  Sabbath  Schools,  and  given 
Christian  burial  to  their  dead.  No 
smooth  and  easy  work  this  ;  yet  repaid 
with  success,  a  few  giving  evidence  of 
reform  and  conversion.  While  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  were  posted  on  the  Islands, 
Mr.  A  eeks  officiated  often  as  chaplain. 
The  Rev.  John  Rea,  several  years  pastor 
of  a  Church  at  Downington,  Pa.,  ar¬ 
rived  in  1872,  and  for  a  few  weeks  sup¬ 
plied  the  pulpit  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson,  in 
Eugene  City.  After  resignation  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  Church  would  gladly  have 
retained  him,  but  disinclined  to  build  on 
another  man’s  foundation,  he  proceeded 
to  Port  Townsend,  on  Puget  Sound,  his 
original  place  of  destination,  where  un¬ 
discouraged  by  great  difficulties,  be  la¬ 
bors,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  Sabbath  School, 
the  prayer-meeting,  and  from  house  to 
house. 

But  few  tabulated  results  have  yet 
been  achieved  ;  irreligion  and  infidelity 
with  the  attendant  vices  prevail.  A  few 
ladies  and  one  officer  of  the  Revenue 
Service  not  ashamed  of  Christ,  steadily 
sustain  his  hands.  He  has  built  a  par¬ 
sonage,  and  with  rock  blasted  by  him¬ 
self  from  the  quarry,  has  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  the  walls  of  a  substantial  Church. 


There  is  wise  forecast ;  for  Port  Town¬ 
send  will  always  be  a  port  of  entry  and 
a  military  station — a  place  of  increasing 
population — and  whence  a  wide  influence 
will  be  exerted. 

At  present  religion  is  rare  ;  divorces, 
licentiousness,  intemperance  and  mam¬ 
mon-worship,  common  ;  many  backslid¬ 
er's  and  professed  Christians  yielding  to 
the  surrounding  influences,  and  the  truth 
scarcely  felt  upon  the  drowsy  conscience 
of  the  times. 

Cotemporary  with  Mr.  Rea,  the  Rev. 
Theodore  Orowle  became  a  member  of 
Presbytery,  and  took  charge  of  the 
Churches  of  Seattle  and  Steilacoom,  A 
few  months,  however,  concluded  his  stay, 
and  he  is  now  the  pastor  of  a  Chur  ch  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Erie. 

Mr.  George  Ross,  a  probationer  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  of  the  Scotch 
colorry  settled  in  and  near  the  Tualitan 
Plains,  was  taker)  under  care  of  Pr  esby¬ 
tery  and  ordained,  and  is  now  the  stated 
supply  of  a  small  Church  of  his  country¬ 
men  near  Cornelius. 

The  Rev.  Win.  R.  Stewart  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  Church  under  his  charge 
in  Salem,  front  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  After  tire  change  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  relations,  Mr.  Stewart  was  installed 
the  pastor  of  the  Church,  and  remained 
for  four  vears.  Notwithstanding  the 
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loss  of  valuable  members  by  death,  the 
Church  grew  in  numbers,  and  expander! 
its  influence  under  his  pastorate.  He  is 
still  quite  a  young  man  of  tine  mind  and 
physique  ;  great  energy  and  indomitable 
will ;  of  studious  habits  and  reflectiye 
powers  j  a  pious  and  popular  minister. 
He  sought  and  obtained  a  dissolution  of 
the  pastoral  relation,  and  is  now  serving 
the  Church  of  Mendocino,  California. 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Peck,  from  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  is  his  successor  at  Salem,  and  has 
already  gathered  a  number  into  the  com¬ 
munion,  the  first  fruits  it  is  hoped  of  a 
bountiful  harvest. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  1872, 
Presbytery  observed  the  Tercentennary 
of  the  death  of  Knox  and  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  An  eloquent  ad 
dress  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Hr. 
Lindsley,  and  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  : 

1.  That  while  with  all  good  men  we  lament 
the  baptism  of  blood  and  fire  endured  by  our 
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brethren  in  France  300  years  ago,  we  thank  (tod 
that  we  live  in  an  age  and  country  in  which  the 
civil  and  religious  liberty  won  by  these  and 
other  soldiers  of  the  cross,  are  fully  enjoyed. 

*2.  We  record  our  gratitude  for  the  life  and  la¬ 
bors  of  Knox  and  his  noble  coadjutors  in  the 
contest  with  Romish  error,  the  revival  of  pure 
religion ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  pol¬ 
ity  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  Christian  world. 

In  May,  1873,  the  Presbytery  met  at 
Lapwai,  in  Idaho  Territory.  The  deep 
solicitude  felt  for  the  success  of  the  Nez 
Perce  Mission,  and  the  hope  of  correcting 
difficulties  threatening  the  success  of  the 
beneficent  measures  lately  inaugurated, 
led  Presbytery  to  converse  at  this  remote 
point.  After  careful  investigation  and 
frank  dealing  with  all  parties,  an  amica¬ 
ble  arrangement  was  effected.  The 
Christian  Indians  were  divided  into  two 
parishes,  the  one  having  its  centre  at 
Lapwai,  the  other  at  Kamiah.  This  ar¬ 
rangement,  when  carefully  explained  to 
the  Indians,  met  their  approval.  The 
eminent  success  of  Mr.  Spaulding  both 
in  his  early  and  recent  work  in  this 
tribe,  in  presenting  to  them  the  gospel, 
was  cheeringly  apparent,  over  GOO  being 
then  members  of  the  <  'hurch,  a  rich  har¬ 
vest  of  souls,  as  was  hoped,  brought  out  of 
heathen  darkness  to  the  Savior.  It  was 
therefore  deemed  fitting  and  necessary 
that  his  relation  to  the  Indians  should 
lie  simply  that  of  a  missionary,  and  that 
he  be  sustained  by  the  funds  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  report 
directly  to  them.  Fie  was  also,  with  his 
hearty  concurrence,  assigned  to  the  Par¬ 
ish  of  Kamiah,  and  arrangements  made 
for  him  to  be  the  special  instructor  of  the 
young  men  preparing  to  be  preachers. 

It  not  being  practicable  for  the  Presby¬ 
tery  to  visit  Kamiah,  a  delegation  of  two 
hundred  came  over  to  meet  that  body. 
As  they  approached  they  began  to  sing, 
and  the  lofty  basaltic  walls  of  the  valley 
were  made  to  echo — ‘“From  Greenland’s 
icy  mountains”  uttered  by  Indian  voices. 
Then  followed  a  fervent  prayer  from 
Lawyer,  a  noted  Indian  chief,  in  Nez 
Perce,  and  another  by  Dr.  Lindsley 
in  English.  Friendly  greetings  ensued 
and  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  addres¬ 
ses,  singing  and  prayer.  On  the  Sab¬ 
bath  a  service  in  the  open  air,  connected 
with  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  presented  a  scene  most  tender,  sol¬ 
emn  and  impressive — the  white  and  the 
red  man,  the  men  of  the  city  and  the 


men  of  the  woods  bowing  to  and  com¬ 
memorating  the  saving  death  of  the 
Great  Redeemer. 

The  penitent  answers  and  deep  expe¬ 
riences  y>f  those  then  received  for  the  first 
time  to  the  communion,  evinced  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  indeed  effusing  that 
people  with  copious  showers  of  grace. 

The  pupils  of  the  school  at  Lapwai, 
under  the  care  of  Rev.  Mr.  Lee  and  his 
daughter,  made  quite  a  commendable  ex¬ 
hibition  of  attainments. 

The  Nez  Perces  are  regarded  among 
the  most  intellectual  Indians,  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  find  that  thir¬ 
teen  out  of  twenty  years  provided  for  by 
treaty  presented  mainly  a  history  of 
squandered  resources.  Not  an  Indian 
had  been  taught  a  trade,  the  main  ob¬ 
ject  for  which  the  most  necessary  of  the 
mechanical  arts  had  been  provided  for 
so  liberally  with  salaries  for  competent 
instructors.  An  energetic  and  faithful 
attempt  to  remedy  this  neglect  appeared 
emergent,  or  a  few  years  will  present 
a  race  of  semi-barbarians  in  the 
midst  of  the  civilization  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  whites.  The  alternative  in¬ 
deed  is  that  they  be  conformed  to  the 
character  and  pursuits  of  the  people  who 
will  ere  long  surround  them,  or  perish 
from  the  earth. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Spaulding  was  to 
this  tribe;  as  also  to  the  Spokanes,  a  mo¬ 
mentous  event.  Upon  whom  shall  his 
mantle  rest  l  Mr.  Ainsley  and  Mr. 
Martin,  missionaries,  have  retired  from 
the  field,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Monteith  left 
alone  in  the  general  religious  oversight, 
till  lately,  with  only  native  aid. 

The  ability,  zeal  and  devotion  of  Miss 
Me  Beth  as  a  teacher  at  Kamiah,  deserves 
all  praise. 

Her  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
nature,  language,  skill  and  tact  in  win¬ 
ning  the  confidence  and  reaching  the 
minds  of  her  pupils,  render  her  services 
of  the  greatest  value ;  yet  these  are 
equaled  by  her  consecration  to  her  self- 
denying  work.  She  has  found  time  from 
her  ordinary  employment,  to  give  much 
valuable  instruction  to  the  young  men 
preparing  for  the  ministry,  on  whom  the 
( Christian  Indians  are  largely  dependent 
for  counsel  and  direction. 

The  illness  of  which  Mr.  Spaulding 
died  was  contracted  during  his  labors 


among  the  Spokanes,  among  whom  nearly 
400  have  professed  the  religion  of  Christ. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Cowley,  aided  by  his  de¬ 
voted  wife,  is  now  their  missionary,  a 
work  in  importance  scarcely  second  to 
that  among  the  Nez  Perces. 

p 

The  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  con¬ 
tain  the  following  just  tribute  prepared 
I  by  Dr.  Lindsley,  to  the  worth  and  la- 
I  bors  of  Mr.  Spaulding: 

“  His  death  brings  under  review  a 
;  long  and  checkered  life. 

“  The  present  occasion  does  not  justify 
an  extended  notice,  and  there  is  not 
within  reach  the  sources  from  which  to 
derive  it. 

“  His  early  efforts  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Indians,  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Marcus  Whitman  and  his  associates, 
and  his  subsequent  sufferings  are  well 
known. 

“  When  fruits  of  many  years  of  labor 
seemed  destroyed  by  the  barbarity  of  the 
Indians,  Mr.  Spaulding  retained  his 
hope  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  Gospel 
among  them,  and  watched  tor  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  resume  his  work. 

“  To  return  to  the  Nez  Perces  because 
1  j  of  an  insatiable  passion. 

“  With  great  pertinacity  he  pursued 
it,  till  God  gave  him  the  desire  of  his 
heart. 

“  Among  them  and  the  Spokanes  he 
spent  the  last  few  years  of  his  life, 
i  abounding  in  efforts  to  promote  their 
highest  good. 

“  Laborious  and  persevering  at  an  age 
when  men  are  disposed  to  seek  rest,  lie 
fell  with  his  armor  on,  and  sleeps  among 
his  people. 

“  His  rest  is  glorious,  his  reward  is 
sure. 

“  We  tender  our  warmest  sympathies 
to  his  widow  and  children,  not  forgetting 
the  numerous  bands  among  the  Nez 
Perces 
I  father.” 

The  death  of  Mr.  Spaulding  occurred 
at  Lapwai,  the  scene  of  his  early  labors 
as  a  missionary,  on  the  3rd  day  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1874,  in  his  73rd  year. 

Many  Germans  and  other  foreigners 
are  attracted  to  Oregon,  and  an  interest- 
in  feature  of  our  Church  is  the  accession 
of  several  small  German  congregations 
to  our  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gaus, 
a  German  minister,  is  a  member  of  our 


and  Spokanes  who  call  him 


Presbytery,  a  plain  earnest  and  faithful 
man,  the  only  minister  to  present  the 
Gospel  to  this  people  in  their  native 
tongue. 

The  Rev.  M.  G.  Mann  was  sent  out 
by  the  Board  to  take  the  place  of  Mr. 
Wilson  at  Eugene  City.  After  remain¬ 
ing  a  year,  he  removed  to  Astoria  and 
Clatsop  Plains.  He  is  now  a  mission¬ 
ary  among  the  Indians  on  the  Puyallup 
Reservation  in  Washington  Territory. 
He  has  been  in  this  new  work  but  a  few 
months,  yet  an  interesting  work  of  grace 
attends  his  ministry. 

A  Church  consisting  of  nineteen  In¬ 
dians  and  five  whites  has  grown  to  a 
membership  of  eighty-nine.  The  refor¬ 
mation  among  them  is  most  marked ; 
the  means  have  been  the  simple  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  method  of  grace  and  the 
offer  of  Jesus  as  an  all-sufficient  Savior, 
with  meetings  for  prayer  and  inquiry. 
Seriousness  pervades  the  entire  Reser¬ 
vation  of  about  700  souls,  and  the  inter¬ 
est  increases. 

The  whole  subject  of  enlightening  and 
saving  the  Indians,  grows  in  interest  and 
importance,  and  at  the  present  juncture 
demands  the  prayerful  and  deliberate 
consideration  of  the  followers  of  Christ. 

Within  the  last  three  years  a  Church 
has  been  organized  at  Roseburg,  in  Ump¬ 
qua  valley.  From  the  beginning  it  has 
been  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Smick,  a  young  industrious  and  earnest 
minister. 

A  gradual  but  healthy  growth,  har¬ 
mony  and  the  completion  of  a  new  and 
commodious  house  of  worship,  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  substantial  progress. 

Mr.  Smick ’s  occasional  labors  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  Umpqua  valley,  devel- 
ope  an  extensive  region  open  to  an  intel¬ 
ligent  and  faithful  ministry. 

The  same  is  true  of  an  extensive  min¬ 
ing,  agriculural  and  lumbering  region 
around  Coos  Bay  and  along  the  coast. 
The  Rev.  A.  H.  Bates  spent  a  year  of 
service  at  the  Bay  ;  a  house  of  worship 
has  been  erected  at  Marshfield.  A  small 
Church  has  been  gathered,  and  is  now 
vacant,  Mr.  Bates  having  returned  to 
the  East.  Throughout  the  extent  of 
Southern  Oregon  there  are  many  fields 
for  missionary  enterprise. 

In  1874  Presbytery  endorsed  the 
views  of  denominatinal  Coventry  recom- 
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mended  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the 
Missionary  Boards  of  the  Presbvterian 

and  Congregational  Churches. 

•  0  ©  .  . 

The  congregations  of  these  bodies  in 

All  >any  have  agreed  upon  terms  of  co¬ 
operation  and  over  a  year  ago  concurred 
in  the  joint  call  of  a  minister.  In  the 
spring  of  1875  the  Rev.  Howard  W. 
Stratton  was  invited  to  that  charge  and 
arrived  near  the  close  of  a  precious  sea¬ 
son  of  revival  shared  by  all  the  Churches 
of  the  city.  He  was  cordially  greeted 
by  the  people  and  his  brother  ministers  ; 
his  ministry  has  proved  successful ;  both 
Churches  have  increased  in  numbers  and 
efficiency,  and  the  congregation  is  proba¬ 
bly  larger  than  any  other  in  Albany. 
He  is  an  able  and  careful  minister,  a 
good  pastor,  and  ready  in  every  good 
word  and  work. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  labored  in  a  united 
effort  of  the  churches  of  Albany  for  a  week  las 
Summer,  after  marked  success  in  Portland;  the 
efforts  did  much  in  harmonizing  the  Christian 
element  of  the  city,  many  were  added  to  the 
churches,  and  a  full  proportion  of  the  spiritual 
harvest  has  fallen  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr. 
Stratton.  The  prosperity  of  the  city  has  caused 
a  large  accession  of  residents,  and  all  the  leading 
f  Christian  denominations  in  Oregon  have  church¬ 

es  there.  A  notable  feature  of  Mi’.  Stratton’s 
charge  is  the  Sabbath  School  and  the  interests 
of  the  meetings  for  social  prayer. 

Seattle,  the  most  prosperous  commercial  city 
on  Puget  Sound,  is  the  field  of  the  Rev.  H.  P. 
Dunning  since  October,  1875.  Our  Church  is 
making  efforts  to  erect  a  house  of  worship  and 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  is  regarded  as  as¬ 
sured. 

Two  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
ry  are  still  members,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Geary,  now 
nearly  forty  years  in  the  ministry,  is  in  charge 
of  the  Church  of  Eugene  City,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Robe  minister  at  Brownsville.  Mr.  Hanna,  the 
next  on  the  roll,  has  had  an  experience  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in  various  Churches  and 
trusts  in  the  Presbytery.  He  is  now  without  a 
congregation,  but  dilligently  improves  the  op¬ 
portunities  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The  cares  of 


his  family  and  other  circumstances  beyond  his 
control,  deprive  the  Church  of  the  able  ministry1* 
of  Mr.  Simpson,  while  severer  providential  dis-1 
pensations  have  necessitated  the  retiring  of  Mr.  I 
G.  W.  Sloan  from  the  pulpit. 

The  vast  territory  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ore-1 
gon,  presents  geographically  a  di  versified  surface  i 
of  rugged  mountain  ranges,  vast  plateaux  of 
grass,  with  many  valleys  great  and  small  often 
of  remarkable  fertility. 

A  considerable  portion  is  irreclaimable  desert.  '* 
But  the  mineral,  agricultural  and  commercial  re-  p 
sources  of  the  country,  the  mildness  and  salubri¬ 
ousness  of  the  climate,  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  and  its  bays  and  rivers  opening  into  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean  will  long  attract  the  immi¬ 
grant  and  finally  make  it  the  home  of  prosper-  1 
ous  millions. 

The  population  at  present  gathering  around  | 
many  prosperous  and  attractive  centres,  is  sparse,  , 
aggregating  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
souls.  But  these  are  the  nuclei  of  the  aggrega-  1 
tions  of  the  future. 

The  early  introduction  of  a  pure  Gospel  and 
its  attendant  schools  and  social  influences  coex- 
tensively  with  the  expanding  settlements,  is  of 
instant  importance  to  the  happiness  and  hopes  | 
of  the  present  and  all  coming  generations. 

Common  Schools,  colleges  and  seminaries  keep 
pace  with  the  demands  of  society,  and  no  people 
have,  under  similar  circumstances,  advanced, Gj 
more  rapidly  in  social  order  and  intelligence. 


At  the  last  session  of  Presbytery  the  General 
Assembly  was  memorialized  to  erect  a  Synod 
within  its  boundaries  to  be  called  tlie  Synod  of 
the  Columbia,  to  embrace  four  presbyteries,  to 
be  denominated  severally,  the  Presbytery  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  the  Presbytery  of  Southern  Oregon,  the 
Presbytery  of  Puget  Sound,  and  the  Presbytery 
of  Idaho. 

Thus  has  God  blessed  the  efforts  of  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  in  this  centennial  year 
of  our  nation,  permits  us  to  advance  our  plans 
of  advancing  the  kingdom  of  our  Redeemer, 
and  spreading  its  blessings  throughout  the  land. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  Rev.  G.  H.  Atkin¬ 
son  of  the  Centennial  Commission  by  order  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Oregon. 

Edward  R.  Geary. 

Stated  Clerk. 
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In  introducing  to  your  careful  consideration  our  Church  Scheme  for  Christian  Education  in 
Washington  Territory,  I  refer,  by  authority,  to  the  following  Ministers  in  New  York  City,  who  approve 
and  recommend  it,  viz.  :  Rev.  Henry  Kendall,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Cyrus  Dickson,  D.  D.,  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.  D., 
Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Llewellyn  D.  Bevan,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Hastings,  D.  d!,  Rev! 
Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Chas.  S.  Robinson,  I).  D.,  Rev.  James  D.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Nathaniel 
W.  Conkling,  D.  D.,  Rev.  S.  M.  Hamilton. 

I.  The  Synod  of  the  Columbia  has,  in  Washington,  Idaho  and  Oregon,  an  area  of  over  263,000  square 
miles;  more  than  is  comprised  in  all  New  England,  the  four  Middle  States,  Maryland  and  both  Virginias. 
In  all  resources  of  soil,  timber,  minerals,  water-power,  etc.,  this  vast  region  surpasses  the  Eastern  sec¬ 
tion  with  which  it  has  been  compared.  It  has  greatly  the  advantage  also  in  mildness  and  healthfulness 
of  climate.  A  very  large  pioneer  population  is  already  settled  in  every  portion  of  this  wide  domain. 
When  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  finished  (which  will  be  in  1884),  the  whole  region  will  fill 
rapidly.  Great  numbers  are  there  now  from  Scotland,  the  North  of  Ireland  and  Scandinavia,  besides 
a  great  many  from  New  England,  the  Middle  and  Western  Lake  States. 

.  . 

II.  In  Washington  our  people  are  poor,  pioneers  blocking  out  homes,  struggling  for  foot-hold  and 
life.  They  need  the  aid  of  their  stronger  brethren. 

III.  The  character  of  the  present  population  of  Washington,  and  that  whole  region,  demands  an 
educated  ministry.  Quick,  sharp,  confident,  full  of  snap,  as  might  be  expected  of  people  who  have 
had  the  pluck  to  go  so  far  away  to  find  homes,  they  will  not  tolerate  ignorance  in  the  sacred  office. 
Consequently,  our  Church  and  the  Congregationalists  have  the  strongest  hold  on  the  communities.  By 
prompt  and  wise  action  it  is  possible  for  us  to  make  that  region  as  strongly  Presbyterian  as  is  New 
Jersey  or  Pennsylvania.  By  delay  the  opportunity  will  pass  and  others  will  enter  the  open  door. 

IV.  The  provision  for  common  schools  in  Washington  is  scant,  and  in  the  entire  Territory  there 
is  but  one  school  above  that  grade— the  Territorial  University  at  Seattle— controlled  by  a  board  of 
regents  of  Legislative  appointment,  who,  with  one  exception,  are  all  infidels,  and  permit  no  religious 
teaching. 


V.  We  want  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in  establishing  a  College,  under  the 
control  of  the  Presbytery  of  Puget  Sound.  We  want  it  solidly  founded  and  self-sustaining,  able  to  do 
its  work  perfectly,  meeting  our  necessities,  until  our  people  shall  become  able,  as  they  are  willing,  to 
enlarge  its  endowments  and  increase  its  capacity  for  usefulness. 

We  want  a  College  in  which  literature  and  science,  linked  hand  in  hand  with  Christianity,  shall 
be  taught. 


We  want  tcr=educatc  the  sons  of  pioneers  to  preach  the  gospel  to  pioneers. 

We  want  to  educate  our  children,  as  well  as  those  who  shall  mingle  with  them  from  other  lands 
under  Christian  influence. 


Respectfully, 


THEODORE  W.  McCOY, 

Pres.  Board  of  Trustees. 


New  Church  in  Portland,  Oregon. — The  Port¬ 
land  correspondent  of  the  Bulletin  says, 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  2'2d  ult.,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  at 
the  grounds  of  the  new  Presbyterian 
Church  to  witness  th9  ceremony  of  laying 
the  corner-stone  of  the  new-edifice.  The 
address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Caffrey, 
pastor  of  the  congregation.  In  the  cere¬ 
monies  he  was  assisted  by  two  clergymen  of 
the  town,  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  de¬ 
nominations.  This  is  the  first  Presbyterian 
Church  building  in  Oregon.  It  has  a  base¬ 
ment  of  brick  already  up  ;  but  the  super¬ 
structure  is  to  be  of  wood.  When  com¬ 
pleted  it  will  be  the  largest  and  finest 
Church  building  in  the  State.  In  the  cor¬ 
ner-stone  was  deposited  a  copy  of  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  congregation,  together  with 
selections  of  current  coins  and  publications. 

VISIT  TO  OREGON.— TOWNS  AND  CHURCHES. 

Letter  from  Dr.  Kendall. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  27,  1864. 

I  said  in  my  last  that  Marysville  is  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Sacramento  river. 
I  should  have  said  the  Feather,  river,  which 
is  a  branch  of  the  Sacramento.  From  Ma¬ 
rysville  to  Red  Bluff  is  twelve  hours,  the  first 
twenty-five  miles  by  rail.  Red  Bluff  is  at 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Sacramento, 
and  both  it  and  Marysville  are  points  from 
which  large  quantities  of  mining  machinery, 
stores,  and  provisions,  are  forwarded  in 
great  freight  wagons,  called  ‘ £  Prairie  Schoon¬ 
ers,”  to  the  mining  towns  of  Nevada,  and 
even  to  Salt  Lake.  Coming  down  the 
mountains  from  that  direction,  it  was  pleas¬ 
ant  to  meet  a  train  of  these  “schooners,” 
each  one  heavily  laden  and  drawn  by  six  or 
eight  spans  of  patient  steady  mules,  plod¬ 
ding  slowly  along  to  the  music  of  a  string 
of  brass  bells,  surmounting  the  collar  of 
every  one,  whose  merry  tinkling  seemed  to 
impart  cheerfulness  to  the  drivers,  and  to 
the  beasts  themselves. 

We  have  two  ministers  at  Red  Bluff — one 
:.s  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  the  other, 
his  predecessor,  impressed,  as  some  of  his 
brethren  have  been,  with  the  importance  of 
well-directed  educational  institutions  for 
California,  has  devoted  himself  to  teaching. 

I  spent  a  day  in  this  place  very  pleasantly, 
and  made  several  very  pleasant  acquaint¬ 
ances. 

Leaving  Red  Bluff  at  2  o’clock  A.  M.,  we 
breakfasted  at  Shasta,  a  county  seat  about 
forty  miles  farther  north.  Here  is  a  thriv- 
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mg  town,  where  the  people  have  erected  a 
church  edifice,  and  for  more  than  a  year 
have  been  calling  on  us  for  a  minister.  I 
am  happy  to  state  that  we  have  been  able  to 
send  them  a  promising  young  man  since  I 
was  there. 

Twenty-six  hours  brought  us  to  Yreka, 
the  county  seat  of  Siskyou,  a  very  large  and 
important  county.  The  agricultural  and 
mining  interests  of  this  county  are  very  im¬ 
portant,  and  the  town  much  more  imjiortant 
than  I  had  supposed.  I  found  some  excel¬ 
lent  Presbyterians  here,  and  would  gladly 
have  furnished  them  a  minister  at  once,  for 
the  field  seemed  ripe  and  promising. 

The  next  place  I  called  at  was  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Oregon.  This,  too,  is  a  county  seat. 
Here  I  found  an  O.  S.  Presbyterian  church, 
but  the  leading  elder  is  a  New  School  man 
from  Indiana,  who  also  represented  his 
Presbytery  there,  in  the  General  Assembly 
at  Detroit.  At  Roseburg,  where  I  spent  the 
Sabbath,  I  found  much  the  same  state  of 
things,  the  right-hand  man  of  the  Methodist 
church  being  also  a  Calvinist  from  the 
East.  I  do  not  object  to  this  ;  I  think  it  is  j 
commendable  in  our  members  that  they  thus 
identify  themselves  with  existing  organiza¬ 
tions,  where  there  is  not  an  element  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  us  to  sustain  a  N.  S.  church,  but 
I  do  insist  that  if  it  is  right,  it  ought  to  be 
reciprocal ;  Old  School  Presbyterians,  and 
Congregationalists,  and  Methodists,  ought 
in  like  manner  to  identify  themselves  with 
our  churches  when  wo  are  “  in  advance  of 
all  others.”  If  it  is  proper  in  one  case  it  is 
in  the  other.  But  I  found  instances  even  in 
Oregon  like  what  we  have  seen  farther  East, 
in  which  sly  and  skilful  maneuvering  had 
prevented  the  organization  of  Presbyterian 
churches  and  secured  that  of  Congrega¬ 
tional. 

The  next  place  I  called  at  was  Eugene 
City,  a  beautiful  place  at  the  head  of  the 
1  Willamet  Valley.  Here  I  met  a  most  hearty 
welcome  from  a  N.  S.  church,  composed 
mostly  of  East  Tennesseeans,  who  had  been 
here  eight  or  ten  years,  but  as  loyal  as  their 
brethren  still  left  in  East  Tennessee,  and 
loving  our  Church  with  the  ardor  of  first 
love.  They  had  lived  in  Western  Missouri  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  ecclesiastical  or  political  se¬ 
cession,  and  had  been  served  by  the  lament-  j 
ed  Renshaw,  whom  you  knew.  This  church  j 
i  has  long  been  praying  and  waiting  for  a  pas-  ] 


tor.  It  must  be  our  earliest  endeavor  to 
send  them  one.  I  am  sorry  my  time  did 
not  allow  me  to  remain  lofiger  with  this 
warm-hearted  people. 

At  Albany,  sixty  miles  farther,  I  spent  the  J 
,  next  day,  and  I  found  a  very  intelligent  la¬ 
dy  from  Carlisle,  Pa.,  many  years  ago  a 

j  member  of  Dr.  Duffield’s  church  while  he 
I  was  pastor  there,  nursing  her  affection  for 
our  Church,  and  waiting  for  the  time  to 
come  when  she  can  become  a  member  of  one 
in  our  connection  near  her  in  Oregon. 

Salem,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  twenty- 
five  miles  farther,  and  only  fifty  this  side  of  | 
Portland.  It  is  a  thriving  and  beautiful 
place.  Its  agricultural  surroundings  are  of 
■  the  highest  order,  and  the  internal  improve¬ 
ments  and  State  business  in  the  place  can¬ 
not  fail  to  give  it  great  growth  and  prosper¬ 
ity  in  the  future. 

Unfortunately,  I  had  but  a  single  day  in 
Portland,  the  steamer  on  which  I  was  to 
leave  being  four  days  earlier  in  her  trip  than 
I  had  expected.  But  I  had  time  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  three  or  four  ministers 
and  take  a  birdseye  view  of  the  city.  Port¬ 
land  is  a  place  of  4,000  or  5,000  inhabitants. 

It  has  a  Congregational  church,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  State,  and  an  O.  S.  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church,  which  has  just  completed  a 
very  fine  church  edifice. 

I  had  no  time  to  visit  the  Cascades,  or 
Dalles,  or  Walla  Walla,  all  places  of  grow¬ 
ing  importance  on  account  of  the  mining 
interests  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
and  in  Idaho,  adjoining.  I  found  that  a1 
large  population  wTas  setting  in  there,  both 
for  mining  and  agricultural  purposes.  As 
to  the  former,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  gold  from  Portland,  mainly  from 
that  source,  are  from  $750,000  to  $1,000,000 
in  value  per  month  ;  and  as  to  agriculture,  1 
one  thing  is  worthy  of  note,  namely,  that  to  > 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  perhaps  farther  j 
east,  the  climate  in  all  these  high  latitudes 
is  greatly  modified  by  the  winds  from  the  , 
Pacific.  Portland  is  about  45°  N.  latitude, 
or  nearly  the  same  as  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  or  , 
Portland,  Me.;  but  there  is  never  snow 
enough  for  sleighing.  The  climate  is  like 
that  of  Virginia.  Spring  opens  in  February, 
and  by  the  1st  of  March  the  peach  trees  are 
in  full  bloom. 

The  Congregational  and  O.  S.  Presbyte¬ 
rian  churches  in  Oregon  are  not  as  numerous 


or  as  prosperous  as  I  expected  to  find  them, 
and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  once  as 
numerous  as  either,  now  cursed  with  seces¬ 
sion  proclivities,  seem  going  into  disinte¬ 
gration  and  utter  decay. 

Having  completed  my  observations  in  Or- 
egon,  I  went  on  board  the  steamer  Brother 
Jonathan,  and  after  “a  prosperous  voyage 
by  the  will  of  God  ”  of  fifty-four  hours  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  we  entered  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  as  we  passed  Alcatraz, 
a  hundred  guns  by  order  of  Gen.  McDow¬ 
ell  were  belching  forth,  a  national  salute  over 
Sheridan’s  victories  in  the  Shenandoah  Val¬ 
ley.  Welcoming  this  glad  news,  and  being 
welcomed  by  friends,  sea-sickness  and  weari¬ 
ness  were  soon  forgotten.  Yours  truly, 

H.  Kendall. 


/  ^ 
Presbyterial  Proceedings  in  Ore¬ 
gon. — From  the  Pacific  we  clip  the  fol¬ 
lowing: — “A  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Oregon  was  held  in  Albany,  January 
16th  and  17th,  in  the  Congregational 
church.  The  Rev.  William  Monteith 
was  received  as  a  member  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery,  and  assigned  to  Salem  and 
Pleasant  Grove.  The  Rev.  R.  Robe 
was  assigned  to  Brownsville  and  vicin¬ 
ity,  and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Hanna  to  Rogue 
River  Valley.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  select  a  location  for  an  insti¬ 
tute  of  learning,  and  to  receive  proposi¬ 
tions  from  the  various  points  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Presbytery.” 


SYNOD  OF  THE  COLUMBIA. 

[SPECIAL  CORRESPOMDENCE  OF  THE  OCCIDENT.] 

Salem,  Nov.  10,  1881. 

The  Synod  of  the  Columbia  comprising  the 
Presbyteries  of  OregOD,  Puget  Sound  and  Idaho, 
began  its  sixth  annual  session  in  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  church  in  this  city  this  evening,  and  was 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  retiring  moderator, 
Rev.  H.  P.  Dunning,  of  Corvallis.  His  text  was 
Gal.  vi.  14  :  “  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save 
in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

The  speaker  prefaced  his  remarks  with  a  de¬ 
scription  <?f  the  circumstances  and  causes  which 
called  forth  this  exclamation  from  Paul.  He 
had  been  preaching  the  simple  doctrines  of  the 
cross — viz.,  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  a  means  of 
salvation.  Other  teachers  had  come  in  and  cor¬ 
rupted  the  minds  of  the  Galatians  by  mingling 


with  the  gospel  the  forms  and  ceremonies  oT  the 
Jews,  such  as  circumcision,  etc.  It  was  a  kind 
of  half-way,  measure  introduced  in  order  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  Jews,  to  whom  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross  was  particularly  odious. 

The  text  reveals  Paul’s  enthusiasm  for  those 
doctrines  he  himself  had  formally  hated  and  de¬ 
spised,  and  whose  followers  he  had  bitterly  and 
relentlessly  persecuted,  and  which  all  of  his 
countrymen  rejected  with  the  utmost  scorn.  He 
glorified  in  the  crucified  Saviour  instead  of  look¬ 
ing  for  a  Messiah  who  was  to  reign  as  a  tempor¬ 
al  king. 

The  secret  of  Paul’s  confidence  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  may  be  found  in  his  own  personal  experi¬ 
ence  of  its  wonderful  and  transforming  power. 
It  was  well  illustrated  in  his  own  life.  Saul  of 
Tarsus  was  a  blasphemer,  persecutor  and  oppres¬ 
sor.  He  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews ;  and 
pride  of  birth  and  early  training  all  combined  to 
render  him  extremely  bitter  toward  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  the  cross.  But  Paul  the  Apostle  was 
that  one  of  the  apostles  who  labored  most,  and 
the  one  who  presented  in  his  person  the  complet. 
est  model  of  faith  and  of  Christian  life.  The 
proud  and  relentless  persecutor  had  become  the 
great  missionary  apostle  of  the  world. 

The  power  of  the  gospel  in  which  Paul  glorifi¬ 
ed  was  further  illustrated  in  the  changes  which 
he  had  seen  wrought  by  it  in  nations.  The  great 
cities  of  Ephesus,  Athens,  Corinth  and  Rome 
were  thoroughly  shaken  by  it.  Large  Christian 
churches  had  been  established  in  them.  Men 
turning  from  the  manufacture  of  idols  came  free- ! 
ly  and  confessed  their  deeds  ;  and  books  of  mag¬ 
ic  to  the  value  of  50,000  pieces  of  silver  were 
burned.  As  we  read  the  record^1  of  history,  we 
are  astonished  at  the  results  wrought  by  means 
of  the  preaching  of  the  doctrines  of  the  cross. 

This  work  had  been  carried  on  effectively  at 
Salamis,  Paphos,  Iconium,  Lystra,  Derbe,  Troas, 
Phillippi,  Berea,  and  many  other  cities.  Thus  I 
what  Paul  had  experienced  in  his  own  case  and 
seen  accomplished  by  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ, 
enabled  him  to  speak  confidently  and  enthusia  s- 
tically.  He  who  had  a  long  experience  of  more 
than  thirty  years,  who  was  most  ’  capable  of 
speaking  intelligently  upon  the  subject,  makes 
the  confident  exclamation  of  the  text :  “  God  for¬ 
bid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our 
Lord  Je^u3  Christ,” 

Our  need,  ss  Christians,  of  more  of  Paul’s  en¬ 
thusiasm.  To  secure  it,  our  Christianity  must 
so  pervade  and  possess  us  that  its  reality  may 
become  an  assurance,  a  personal  experience. 

The  Synod  was  then  called  to  order  by  the 
moderator,  and  the  roll  was  formed,  after  which 


the  Synod  was  constituted  with  prayer,  and  duly 
organized  by  the  election  of  Rev.  Robert  W. 
Hill  of  Salem,  Oregon,  as  moderator  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year. 

Rev.  T.  M.  Boyd  and  Elder  A.  W.  Stowell 
were  elected  temporary  clerks. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  reported  a 
programme,  which,  while  a  departure  in  many 
respects  from  the  routine  usually  followed  by  the 
Synod,  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  on  devising  ways  and  means 
to  create  interest  in  our  meetings,  embodied  in 
the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting. 

The  moderator  was  empowered  to  provide  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  various  city  pulpits,  making  request 
for  the  same. 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 

After  spending  a  half  hour  in  devotional  exer¬ 
cises  the  Synod  was  called  to  order  and  opened 
with  prayer  by  the  moderator.  The  roll  having 
been  called  and  corrected,  the  minutes  of  the 
last  annual  meeting,  held  at  Corvallis,  were 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Synod.  Rev.  I. 

H.  Condit  was  elected  reporting  clerk  to  prepare 
reports  for  the  papers. 

The  standing  committees  of  the  Synod  were 
then  announced  by  the  moderator  as  follows  : 

Bills  and  Overtures — Rev.  A.  L.  Lindsley,  D. 
D.,  Rev.  F.  P.  Berry,  Elder  J.  Yoorhees. 

Judicial  business — Rev.  E.  R.  Geary,  D.  D., 
Rev.  H.  P.  Dunning,  Elder  G.  C.  Cornelius. 

Minutes  of  Assembly — Rev.  I.  H.  Condit,  Rev. 
W.  A.  gmick,  Elder  John  Schmidt. 

Minutes  of  Synod — Rev.  J.  Y.  Milligan,  Rev. 
Robt.  Robe. 

Treasurer’s  account — Elders  Caleb  Davis,  G. 
Templeton,  G.  C.  Cornelius. 

Records  of  Presbyteries — Idaho — Elder  J. 
Voorhees,  Rev.  T.  C.  Armstrong,  Rev.  J.  Y. 
Milligan. 

Puget  Sound — Rev.  A.  Simpson,  Rev.  T.  M. 
Boyd,  Elder  Caleb  Davis. 

Oregon — Rev.  G.  L.  Deffinbaugh,  Rev.  R. 
Robe,  Elder  G.  Templeton. 

Excuses  were  then  read  from  various  absen¬ 
tees,  and  on  motion  sustained. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Clyde  of  Nanaimo,  B.  C.,  was  invit¬ 
ed  to  sit*as  a  corresponding  member. 

Two  papers  on  the  subject  of  temperance  were 
received  and  read — one  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of 

I.  O.  G.  T.,  the  other  from  the  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Temperance  Union  of  Portland.  These 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bills  and 
Overtures. 

An  overture  for  the  organization  of  a  woman’s 
synodical  committee  on  home  missions.  This 
was  referred  to  the  same  committee. 


The  committee  on  arrangements  for  reduced 
fares  on  railroad  and  steamboat  lines  submitted 
a  verbal  report  and  were  discharged. 

The  committee  on  printing  reported.  Their 
report  was  adopted,  and  the  balance  due  them  or¬ 
dered  paid. 

A  special  committee,  consisting  of  Revs.  F.  P. 
Berry,  A.  L.  Lindsley,  D.  D.,  and  G.  F.  Whit¬ 
worth,  was  appointed  to  revise  the  programme 
as  several  on  it  were  not  present. 

Synod  took  a  recess  till  2  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Synod  met  after  recess,  at  2  P.  M.,  and  the  ex¬ 
ercises  were  of  a  general  rather  than  of  a  strict¬ 
ly  business  character. 

By  agreement  the  report  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  foreign  missions  was  read 
This  report  gave  a  valuable  resume  of  the  work, 
in  foreign  lands.  Rev.  Mr.  Dunning,  its  author, 
is  always  careful  to  make  his  reports  interesting 
and  complete.  Some  of  the  facts  presented  were 
[  of  special  interest,  such  as  the  comparative  ex¬ 
hibit  of  our  work  in  China  and  Japan  and  other 
fields. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  publication 
was  presented.  The  Sunday  school  supply  de¬ 
partment  of  the  board  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
sustained  by  all  the  churches.  It  provides  a  lit¬ 
erature  pure  and  stimulating,  and  unequaled  in 
quality.  The  antidote  for  the  skeptical  books 
and  papers  ought  to  be  spread  with  a  liberal 
hand  throughout  this  whole  northwest  coast,  as 
the  infidel  sentiment  is  always  active. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  home  mis¬ 
sions,  Rey,  A,  L,  Lindsley,  D.  D.,  submitted  a 
report,  and  asked  leave  to  introduce  the  subject 
at  some  later  session,  which  was  granted. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  Synod  of  the  Col- 
|  umbia  is  extended  over  a  territory  immense  in 
its  proportions.  It  includes  all  the  country  from 
California  and  Nevada  on  the  south,  Montana  on 
the  east,  and  also  Alaska.  Throughout  this 
vast  region  missionaries  are  preaching  the  gos¬ 
pel,  not  only  to  our  people  but  also  to  the  na¬ 
tive  races,  and  to  the  Chinese.  The  growth  of 
the  churches  is  a  steady  one,  and  such  as  prom¬ 
ises  well  for  the  future.  Especially  is  the  work 
among  the  Indians  prosperous.  Many  hundreds 
have  been  gathered  into  organized  churches, 
and  are  progressing  rapidly  towards  civilization, 
and  are  fast  solving  the  Indian  problem.  Fur¬ 
nishing  schools  and  school  teachers,  fitting  up 
hospitals,  teaching  the  agricultural  and  mechan¬ 
ical  arts,  is  a  much  better  way  of  dealing  with 
the  Indians  than  using  soldiers  to  subdue  the 


savage  instinct.  Already  several  tribes  under 
the  care  of  the  Synod  are  discarding  the  tribal, 
form,  and  living  on  separate  farms,  and  adopting 
the  dress  and  habits  of  the  whites ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Nez  Perces  there  are  several  native 
preachers. 

The  report  as  a  whole  was  a  valuable  showing 
of  the  work  of  the  year,  and  was  listened  to  with 
the  closest  attention  throughout. 

The  Synod  devoted  a  short  time  to  singing 
and  prayer,  and  at  4  p.  m.  Rev.  I.  H.  Condit 
read  a  brilliant  paper  on  John  Knox — the  father 
of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland.  The  important 
part  played  by  nim  in  the  most  critical  period  of 
Scottish  histQrT  left  an  indellible  stamp  on  the 
current  of  national  thought,  and  gave  a  new  im. 
pulse  to  the  rising  spirit  of  popular  liberty  and 
free  thought.  Facing  the  Catholic  spirit  as  em¬ 
bodied  in  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  he  infused  his 
own  courage  and  enthusiasm  into  the  Protestant 
party  ;  and  although  in  constant  peril  of  life,  he 
went  on  until  he  triumphed,  and  saw  his  cause 
firmly  established.  A  most  heroic  character,  it 
was  well  said  of  him  as  his  body  was  lowered  in  i 
to  the  grave,  “  Here  lies  one  who  never  feared 
the  face  of  mortal  man.” 

After  the  address  a  paper  was  read  from  ladies 
on  the  subject  of  foreign  missions,  which  was  on 
motion  laid  on  the  table  until  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing. 

Synod  than  took  a  recess  until  *7  p.  m. 

7  p.  m. — Synod  resumed,  and  after  the  singing 
of  the  beautiful  hymn : 

“  Watchman  tell  us  of  the  night, 

What  its  signs  of  promise  are.” 
the  72d  psalm  was  read  by  the  moderator,  and 
j  prayer  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clyde. 

!  ■  SATURDAY  MORNING. 

Salem,  Nov.  12,  1881. 

Synod  convened  at  9  a.  m.,  and  spent  half  an 
hour  in  devotional  exercises,  led  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Lindsley. 

|  After  roll  call  the  minutes  were  read  and  ap¬ 
proved. 

The  overture  in  relation  to  Woman’s  Foreign 
Missionary  work  was  on  motion  referred  to  com¬ 
mittee  on  bills  and  overtures. 

The  treasurer  of  the  Synod  presented  his  re¬ 
port,  and  after  discussion  it  was  referred  to  the 
eommittee  on  finance. 

Rev.  I.  H.  Condit  introduced  a  resolution  in 
reference  to  printing  the  minutes,  which  brought 
on  a  prolonged  discussion,  resulting  finally  in  the 
rejection  of  the  resolution. 

The  Statistical  report  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Puget  Sound  was  read  and  referred  to  the  com- 


mittee  on  narrative. 

The  committee  on  the  records  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Idaho  reported,  recommending  approval. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

Various  excuses  were  received  from  unrepre¬ 
sented  churches.  These  were  heard  and  sustain¬ 
ed. 

The  committee  on  finance  reported  on  treasur¬ 
er’s  accouts,  and  the  report  Was  adopted  and  cer¬ 
tain  bills  ordered  paid. 

Synod  took  a  recess  until  2  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Synod  was  resumed  and  opened  with  prayer  by 
Elder  Emmett. 

An  able  and  interesting  paper,  “The  Origin  of 
Mormonism,”  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Horace  Eaton  of  Pal¬ 
myra,  NewYork,  was  then  read.  [See  first  page.] 

The  committee  on  records  reported  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Presbytery  of  Oregon  correct,  and 
recommended  their  approval.  The  report  was 
adopted. 

The  statistical  report  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ida- 
ho  was  read, and  referred  to  the  committee  on 
narrative. 

Rev.  E.  N.  Condit  gave  notice  that  he  would 
bring  up  the  subject  of  synodical  missionary  later. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Sabbath 
school  work  was  read  and  approved.  The  Sab¬ 
bath  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  efficient  officers  and 
|  teachers  are  accomplishing  good  results.  The 
shorter  catechism  is  taught,  and  the  youth  of 
the  church  are  instructed  in  its  distinctive  doc¬ 
trines.  Great  praise  is  due  our  board  of  publi-  • 
cation,  for  the  excellent  literature  which  it  fur¬ 
nishes, 'and  the  valuable  assistance  which  it  rend¬ 
ers  to  teachers  and  scholars. 

Synod  then  proceeded  to  the  selection  and 
election  of  a  synodical  missionary.  The  name 
of  Rev.  Robt.  W.  Hill  was  presented  for  that  of. 
fice,  a  vote  by  ballot  was  taken,  jand  he  was 
unanimously  elected. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Whereas,  the  Synod  of  the  Columbia,  with 
great  unanimity,  has  elected  Rev.  Robert.  W 
Hill  as  its  synodical  missionary,  and 

Whereas,  under  instructions  of  the  Presby. 
tery  of  Oregon,  he  began  the  work  of  a  Presby- 
terial  missionary  Oct.  1st,  1881.  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  home  missions 
is  hereby  requested  to  commission  him  as  synod 
ical  missionary  from  Oct.  1st,  at  the  usual  sala. 
ry,  and  traveling  expenses  granted  by  the  board 


to  other  synodical  missionaries.  And  the  stat¬ 
ed  clerk  is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  oi 
this  action,  forthwith,  to  the  secretaries  of  said 
board. 

A  paper  fiom  the  woman’s  committee  was 
read,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  adopt¬ 
ed  : 

Resolved,  That  we  learn  with  satisfaction  of 
the  organization  of  “  The  North  Pacific  Branch 
'of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,”  i 
and  bid  it  a  hearty  God  speed. 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  request  all  the 
churobes  in  our  communion  to  form  local  auxil¬ 
iaries. 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  request  each 
church  in  the  bounds  of  our  Synod  to  send  four 
women,  as  delegates,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
above  mentioned  board  in  connection  with  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  this  Synod.  ] 

Rev.  G.  L.  Deffenbaugh  presents  some  inter¬ 
esting  facts  with  reference  to  our  Indian  mis-  - 
sions  in  Idaho,  as  follows ;  “  Under  God’s  bles¬ 
sing  missionary  work  among  the  different  Indi¬ 
an  tribes  east  of  the  mountains  is  prospering. 
The  Nez  Perces,  Spokans  and  a  portion  of  the 
Umatilla  tribe,  are  under  care  of  the  Nez  Perce 
mission.  Tours  are  made  to  different  parts  oL 
the  field,  in  which  the  missionary  is  accompan 
ied  by  Rev.  Robert  Williama  and  different  ones 
of  the  native  licentiates,  and  often  by  severa' 
lay  members  of  the  Nez  Perce  churches.  Near 
ly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  Nez  Perces 
are  church  members  belonging  to  churches  lo¬ 
cated  at  Ramiah  and  Lapwai.  A  church  at 
Deep  Creek,  W.  T.,  has  a  membership  of  nearly 
100  Spokan  Indians  ;  and  a  number  of  the  Uma¬ 
tilla  Indians,  who  are  under  the  care  of  the  Cath¬ 
olics,  have  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  Presby¬ 
terian  organization  on  their  reserve;  and  on  a 
recent  visit  to  them,  arrangements  were  made 
looking  to  that  end. 

All  these  Indians  are  anxious  to  hear  the  gos-  , 
pel  and  to  learn  the  way  of  life ;  and  could  the  ; 
people  of  the  land  see  them  in  their  simplej 
childlike,  though  earnest  worship,  they  would 
get  new  and  more  exalted  views  of  Indian  mis¬ 
sion  work.  The  Indians  desire  and  need  the 
sympathy  and  prayers  of  the  whole  church. 

Next  spring  two  native  Nez  Perces  licentiates 
will  be  sent  to  the  Spokan  church  and  two  to 
the  Umatilla  people,  under  the  care  of  the  board 
I  of  Foreign  Missions.  These  licentiates  are  un¬ 
der  the  instruction  of  Miss  S.  L.  McBeth,  a  lady 
who  has  spent  several  years  among  the  Nez 
Perces  teaching  young  men  theology  aud  giving 
instruction  in  different  branches  of  secular  knowl* 
edge.  Six  of  her  pupils  are  licentiates  under 


care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Idaho,  and  two  have 
been  ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry.  Through 
these  men  she  is  doing  a  good  work.  Her  sis¬ 
ter,  Miss  Kate  McBeth,  is  laboring  successfully 
among  the  women,  confining  her  instructions 
f  the  present  mostly  to  the  wives  of  the  licenti¬ 
ates,  that  they  may  be  qualified  to  go  out  with 
their  husbands  to  active  misssion  work  among 
neighboring  tribes.” 

SYNOD  OF  THE  COLUMBIA. 

( Continued  from  Sixth  Page.) 

The  Saturday  evening  meeting  was  devoted  to 
two  half-hour  lectures,  Rev.  C.  R.  Shields  speak¬ 
ing  upon  “  Questions  of  the  day.” 

Rev.  J.  Y.  Milligan  discoursed  on 

“the  difficulties  of  scripture.” 

This  theme,  in  its  widest  interpretation,  sug¬ 
gests  the  souice  of  all  the  controversies  of  the 
cbarch  in  all  ages.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  at¬ 
tempt  to  discuss  in  one  brie^  essay  the  theme 
that  has  called  forth  more  discussion  than  all 
other  themes  together,  nor  shall  I  take  up  one 
class  of  the  difficulties  that  do  arise  in  and  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  discuss  it  ini  any  such  sense 
as  to  explain  and  remove  the  difficulty.  But  it 
shall  be  my  aim  to  show  why  we  should  expect 
to  find  some  difficulty  in  the  study  of  the  scrip¬ 
ture,  and  what  should  be  the  effect  of  this  fact 
upon  us. 

The  source  of  the  scriptures  ought  to  prepare 
us  to  expect  some  difficulty  in  understanding 
them.  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  a  revelation 
from  God.  When  we  come  to  the  study  of  this 
word,  it  is  an  attempt  of  the  finite  mind  to  grasp 
the  purpose  and  thought  of  the  infinite.  “  A  re¬ 
ligion  without  its  mystery  would  be  a  temple 
without  its  God.”  If  there  be  nothing  here  but 
what  Is  easily  understood,  then  we  must  admit 
that  it  might  have  been  devised  by  a  human 
mind.  But  what  finite  minds  cannot  compre¬ 
hend,  finite  mind  could  not  create.  Thus  certain 
difficulties  become  a  strong  proof  of  the  divine1 
origin  of  the  Bible. 

2.  In  the  Bible,  God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  deals 
with  our  spirits.  We  know  but  little  of  our 
own  spirits  or  their  modes  of  operation.  Where 
the  scriptures  touch  our  nature  on  its  least  fam¬ 
iliar  side  there  is  difficulty,  and  when  they  speak 
of  the  eternal  Spirit  there  they  are  hardest  to  be 
understood. 

3.  The  object  for  which  a  revelation  is  given 
prepares  us  to  expect  difficulties.  The  problem  ] 
which  infinite  wisdom  and  love  had  solved  was 
this  :  How  to  punish  sin  and  yet  pardon  the  sin. 
ner ;  how  the  criminal  might  escape  the  penalty  ’ 
without  violating  God’s  own  eternal  justice.  To  ' 


make  known  this  'solution  to  the  guilty  soul  was 
the  prime  object  of  a  revelation.  To  human 
reason  and  experience  this  is  impossible.  Shall 
we  expect  to  understand  easily  all  the  steps  in 
the  working  out  of  the  plan  which  is  so  far 
above  our  capacities  ? 

4.  Difficulties  of  interpretation — 

1.  We  have  only  copies.  Knowing  how  easy 
it  is  to  make  mistakes  in  copying  and  noting  the 
variations  in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts,  we 
see  how  things  may  become  a  source  of  difficul¬ 
ty  with  the  passages  where  the  differences  occur. 
But  no  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion  can 
thus  be  controverted. 

2.  The  original  languages  are  dead  and  dif¬ 
ficult  and  unfamiliar  or  unknown  to  the  mass  of 
readers.  Every  scholar  knows  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  translate  and  still  preserve  all  the  exact 
shades  of  meaning.  The  translation  will  not  re  - 
move  the  inherent  difficulties. 

3.  The  English  reader  meets  the  minor  diffi¬ 
culties  arising  from  the  changes  in  a  living  lan¬ 
guage. 

4.  We  have  mado  difficulties  for  ourselves  by 
dividing  into  chapters  and  verses,  and  consider¬ 
ing  out  of  their  connection  and  regardless  of 
the  writer’s  purpose . 

5.  The  history  of  the  times,  the  circumstanc¬ 
es  o  the  writer  and  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
written,  are  unfamiliar  to  the  mass  of  the  read¬ 
ers 

When  we  remember  how  many  and  how  great 
are  the  d  ifficulties  in  the  way  of  understanding 
the  scriptures,  we  are  surprised  at  the  clearness 
of  the  revelation  God  has  given  us.  For  there 
is  no  doctrine  essential  to  salvation  that  is  in  the 
east  obscure,  and  no  reasonable  man  can  give 
this  as  an  excuse  for  doubting  or  disbelieving 
the  Bible.  So  clear  is  it  that  “  he  that  runs  may 
read.”  All  the  difficulties,  rightly  considered 
tend  to  strengthen  our  faith  in  the  Divine  Auth¬ 
or  of  the  Bible,  and  urge  us  on  to  greater  ef¬ 
fort  and  more  diligent  study  of  them.  Thanks 
to  Him  who  has  so  loved  us  as  to  give  us  so  full 
and  clear  a  revelation  of  his  will ,  and  has  pre¬ 
served  it  for  us  in  its  purity. 

sabbath  services. 

The  morning  services  at  the  Presbyterian 
church  were  conducted  by  Rev.  R.  W.  Hill,  syn¬ 
odical  missionary  elect  for  the  Synod  of  the  Col-  j 
umbia. 

Rev.  Thos.  M.  Boyd,  of  Lewiston,  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Idaho,  addressed  a  closely  atten 
live  audience  from  the  text  1st  Peter  ii.  5  :  “Ye 
also  as  lively  stones  are  built  up,  a  spiritual 
house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual 


sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ.” 
After  the  sermon,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  was  administered  by  Revs.  Robe  and 
Ross,  assisted  by  Elders  Davis,  Templeton,  Yoor. 
hees  and  Stowell.  The  administration  of  the 
up  was  accompanied  witRmost  appropriate  and 
edifying  remarks  from  Rev.  Geo.  Ross. 

The  Union  Sabbath  school  meeting  at  3  p .  m., 
was  addressad  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Shields  and  Rev.  I. 
H.  Condit.  The  former  speaker  occupied  twenty 
minutes  iu  a  most  interesting  manner,  holding 
the  unbroken  attention  of  both  children  and  pa. 
rents,  while  imparting  successfully  a  few  simple 
object  lessons.  To  do  this  requires  special  tact. 

In  the  evening  the  church  was  filled  to  its  ut 
most  capacity  by  an  intelligent  and  appreciative 
audience,  to  hear  an  able  lecture  from  Rev.  A.  L. 
Lindsley.  Subject :  Thomas  Paine.  The  highest 
expectations  were  fully  met.  The  doctor’s  hear, 
ers  were  not  merely  entertained,  but  informed  and 
convinced. 

MONDAY  MORNING. 

Synod  convened,  and  after  spending  a  half 
hour  in  devotional  exercises  proceeded  to  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  place  for  the  next  annual  meeting  was  fix¬ 
ed  at  Portland. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  print, 
ed  minutes  of  the  Synod  submitted  a  report 
which,  after  a  thorough  discussion,  was  adopted. 

The  committee  on  Home  Missions,  Indian  af 
fairs,  and  Church  Erection,  submitted  a  supple¬ 
mental  report.  Pending  the  adoption  of  this  re¬ 
port,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON. 

Rev.  T.  F.  Royal  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  bei»g 
present,  was  invited  to  the  privileges  of  the  floor 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  and  accompanying  resolutions  were  laid  on 
the  table  until  after  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be 
received. 

The  committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  submit¬ 
ted  a  report,  pending  which  the  Synod  adjourned 
in  order  to  accept  an  invitation  to  visit  the  pub¬ 
lic  State  building. 

EVENING. 

Synod  met,  and  after  devotional  exercises, 
several  papers  on  different  topics  were  read. 

Rev.  Robert  Robe,  of  Brownsville,  delivered 
an  address  on  “Prophecy.”  By  those  who 
know  best  this  venerable  “  father  ”  in  our  Syn¬ 
od,  it  has  been  said  that  he  never  has  preached 
a  poor  sermon.  Of  very  few  ministers  can  this 
remark  be  truthfully  made.  Judging  from  his 
treatment  of  this  difficult  subject,  “  Prophecy,” 


the  Synod  will  doubtless  find,  if  his  useful  life  is 
continued  among  us,  that  his  reputation  as  a 
lecturer  will  be  no  wise  inferior  to  his  reputation 
as  a  minister. 

A  paper  prepared  by  Rev.  John  Reid,  Jr.,  of 
Port  Townsend,  on  Thomas  Chalmers,  was  read 
by  Rev.  Anthony  Simpson. 

Another  prepared  by  John  R.  Thompson,  of 
Olympia,  on  “  Miracles,”  was  read  by  Rev.  T.  C. 
Armstrong,  of  New  Tacoma. 

CLOSING  DAY. 

Synod  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  devotional  exercises  according  to  stand¬ 
ing  rule. 

Suspended  business  of  yesterday  resumed. 

Report  of  committee  on  Home  Missions  laid 
upon  the  table  until  a  paper  requesting  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Woman’s  committee  on  Home  Missions 
in  this  Synod  was  read. 

After  presentation  of  this  overture,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved ,  That  this  overture  be  referred  to 
[Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  and  that 
[  along  with  it  their  report  on  overture  No.  2  be 
recommitted,  and  the  committee  instructed  to  re. 
port  in  accordance  with  their  evident  spirit,  and 
with  what  seems  to  them  to  be  the  sense  of  this 
Synod. 

A  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Numerous  items  of  routine  business  were  dis¬ 
patched. 

The  committee  on  the  State  of  Religion  in  the 
bounds  of  this  Synod  submitted  a  report,  which 
was  adopted. 

The  committee  on  Home  Missions  submitted 
an  appendix  to  their  report,  in  which  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  request  of  the  home  mission  board  im¬ 
mediate  aid  for  the  mission  schools  in  Alaska. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

A  Woman’s  committee  on  Home  Missions  was 
endorsed  by  the  Synod,  and  the  following  officers 
I  appointed.  President,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Sprague  of 
!  New  Tacoma,  W.  T.  ;  first  vice  president,  Mrs. 
Robt.  Boyd  of  Walla  Walla;  second  vice  presi. 
dent,  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Smick  of  Roseberg;  third 
vice  president,  Miss  E.  Whitworth,  of  Seattle; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  Y.  Milligan 
Astoria ;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  I.  H.  Condit, 
Albany ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Ladd,  Portland- 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  the  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  synod  at  Portland,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
October,  1882. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Synod  assembled  at  7  o’clock  to  consider  the 


Sabbath  school  work,  and  listen  to  the  following 
papers : 

1.  The  best  methods  of  securing  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  children  not  under  religious  home  influ¬ 
ence;  by  Rev.  Geo.  F.  Whitworth. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  Sabbath  school  to  the 
church  :  Rev.  T.  C.  Armstrong. 

3.  The  officers  of  the  Sabbath  school,  their 
qualifications  and  appointment ;  by  Rev.  J.  V. 
Milligan. 

4.  Teachers  in  the  Sabbath  school,  their  prep, 
aration  and  their  duties  ;  Rev.  C.  R.  Shields. 

j  The  first  speaker  gave  sound  advice,  by  show¬ 
ing  that  children  not  under  religious  home  influ¬ 
ence  are  to  be  brought  into  the  Sunday  school 

(1)  by  getting  hold  of  them 'when  very  young  . 

(2)  by  love;  (3)  by  prayer,  and  (4)  by  work- 
ng  through  the  children  already  in  the  school. 

'  The  second  speaker’s  address  was  full  of  in  - 
struction,  emphasizing  tl\e  fact  that  the  Sahbath 
school  is  subordinate  to,  while  a  part  of  the  vi¬ 
tal  life,  of  the  church.  The  two  are  inseparable. 

The  former  now  graduates  its  pupils.  The 
closing  speakers  laid  special  stress  upon  tact  as  an 
indispeasible  qualification  of  the  Sabbath  school 
officer,  or  teacher.  Their  illustrations  were  apt 
and  pleasing. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
adopted  : 

Bearing  in  mind  the  pleasant  intercourse  which 
we  have  enjoyed  with  one  another,  and  with  the 
members  of  this  congregation,  we,  the  Synod  of 
Columbia,  do  now  resolve  : 

1.  That  we  express  our  gratitude  for  the  gen¬ 
erous  hospitality  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  families  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Salem. 

2.  That  we  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 

1  E.  P.  Rogers  in  issuing  special  tickets  for  the  use 

of  the  delegates  to  this  body  ;  also  the  courtesy 
of  the  authorities  of  the  N.  P.  R.  R.  and  the  0. 
R.  &  N.  Co.  in  granting  half  fare  tickets. 

3.  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  Hon.  A.  Bush 
for  the  invitation  to  visit  the  state  penitentiary, 
and  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Crawford  and  others  for  the 
aranngement  whereby  members  of  Synod  were 
enabled  to  make  such  visit. 

4.  That  we  thank  the  choir  of  this  church 
for  their  excellent  music,  which  added  much  to 
the  interest  of  our  sessions. 

The  minutes  were  then  read  and  approved,  af¬ 
ter  which  the  Synod  adjourned. 

Closed  with  prayer  and  benediction. 


MISSI01I  WOEK  AMONG  THE  NEZ 
PEEOES. 

[The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from 
Miss  Kate  C.  McBeth  give  an  interesting  sketch  J 
ot  the  Indians  among  whom  she  and  her  sister, 
Miss  S.  L.  McBeth,  arc  laboring.  The  letter  was 
written  without  any  view  to  publication,  but 
the  many  friends  of  these  devoted  women  will 
be  glad  to  read  this  life-like  picture  of  their  sur¬ 
roundings.] 

Kamiah,  Feb.  5tli,  1880.  I 

Two  weeks  after  reaching  Lapwai,  we  j 
moved  to  this  beautiful  valley  of  the  Clear  j 
Water  River — a  stream  with  about  the  dig-  , 
nity  of  appearance  that  the  Ohio  has  in  the 
Summer  months,  with  now  and  again  to  be  1 
seen  on  it  a  woman  paddling  her  own  canoe. 

Poor  women  !  I  say,  as  I  see  them  sitting,  I 
■with  bowed  heads,  on  the  floor  of  the 
church,  or  watch  them  as  they  go  to  and 
from  mill.  Not  always  is  the  woman  on  a 
pony,  but  is  herself  often  the  beast  of  bur¬ 
den,  with  her  blanket  held  to  her  waist  by  a  1 
piece  of  rope.  The  men  are  much  farther 
advanced  in  civilization.  No  direct  effort 
has  ever  been  made  before  to  reach  the 
women. 

Our  schools  are  very  interesting.  My  f 
pupils  are  the  wives  of  the  men  in  my  * 
sister’s  school,  and  are  quite  as  eager  to 
learn  as  the  men.  Imagine  them,  dressed  in  j 
their  Sunday  clothes,  sitting  for  hours  keep-  I 
ing  the  untrained  eye  to  the  place  in  their  (' 
little  red  Testaments  with  a  pin  or  stick, 
afraid  almost  to  wink,  lest  they  lose  then’ I 
place  !  And  as  they  leave  the  school-room, ! 
they  look  so  happy  and  school-girl  like  !  And 
why  not  ?  Is  not  each  the  honored  one  wife 
of  her  husband  now  ?  And  then  the  pros¬ 
pective  dignity  of  becoming  wise  herself  !  j 

Men  and  women  are  fine-looking.  They 
have  the  features  of  the  whites,  and  many 
of  them  are  not  more  than  one  shade  darker. 
The  most  of  them  have  little  houses  on  their 
small  twenty  or  thirty  acre  farms.  They 
are  Presbyterian  in  name  and  doctrine, 
though  with  much  of  Methodism  mixed  in 
their  church  services.  I  did  not  understand  ' 
this  at  first,  but  when  I  heard  the  history  of  ! 
the  work  of  grace  here,  it  was  explained. 
Robert,  their  good  pastor,  and  the  men 
prominent  in  the  church  here  are  the  fruits 
of  a  Methodist  camp-meeting  held  here  less 
than  ten  years  ago,  conducted  by  Christian 
Indians  from  the  Yaikimoes.  How  they  do 
love  to  attend  church  !  The  Sabbath  is  lit¬ 
erally  spent  in  church.  Many  attend  with 
long  hair  and  with  their  blankets  on.  But 


the  blessed  gospel  has  already  done  so  much 
here  that  we  have  faith  to  believe  that  they" ! 
too  will  sit  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

Rev.  Mr.  Deffenbaugh,  who  is  much  loved 
by  the  people,  is  devising  liberal  things  in 
the  way  of  a  camp-meeting  at  Cold  Springs, 
midway  between  Lapwai  and  Kamiah.  The 
people  will  be  pleased  with  it,  for  they  are 
very  social,  and  it  is  so  easy  for  them, 
with  their  many  ponies,  to  strap  their  tents 
and  buffalo-robes  on,  and  start  oft'  at  a  gal¬ 
lop.  They  are  vex-y  graceful  riders.  Pony, 
man,  blanket,  hair  and  all  have  the  same 
motion. 

There  wei’e  services  daily  in  the  church 
hei’e  dui'ing  the  Christmas  holidays,  at 
which  time  many  tents  were  pitched  around  ’ 
us  by  those  from  a  distance,  who  expected 
to  remain  during  the  Week  of  Prayer. 


BREAKING  UP  OF  THE  ICE  ON  THE  YUKC 
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Alaska. 

BY  REV.  SHELDON  JACKSON,  D.  D. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1867,  Alaska  was 
purchased  from  Russia  for  $7,200,000.  On  the 
28th  of  May  the  purchase  was  ratified  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  on  the  18th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  the  country  became  a  portion  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  As  it  is  the  latest  of  our  territorial  I 
acquisitions  so  it  is  the  least  known.  Indeed, 
the  interior  regions  of  the  country  away  from  j 
the  Y ukon  river  are  as  unknown  as  any  portion  j 
of  Africa. 

The  coast  and  island  section  has  been  ex-  | 
plored  somewhat  by  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey  and  the  Yukon  river  by  the  Scientific 
Corps  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Expe¬ 
dition  of  1864-67. 

Wm.  H.  Dali,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  j 
who  was  connected  with  both  those  parties,  j 
has  written  the  standard  work  on  the  country.*  j 

The  word  Al-ak-shak  means  “The  Great  II 
Land,”  and  correctly  describes  the  country.  It  I 
is  great  territorially.  From  its  eastern  boun¬ 
dary  to  the  island  of  Atton,  the  extreme  west¬ 
ern  limit,  is  two  thousand  two  hundred  miles  ! 
in  an  air  line. 

This  island  of  Atton,  according  to  Prof.  ( 
Guyot,  is  as  far  west  of  San  Francisco  as 
Maine  is  east.  Consequently  between  the  ex-  1 


treme  east  and  west  of  the  United  States  San  j 
Francisco  is  the  middle  city. 

The  coast  line  of  Alaska,  following  up  and 
down  the  bays  and  inlets  according  to  the 
measurements  of  the  United  States  Coast  Sur¬ 
vey,  is  about  25,000  miles,  or  once  around  the 
globe.  Its  total  area  is  about  as  large  as  all 
the  United-  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river 
and  north  of  the  Carol inas  and  Alabama. 

THE  YUKON. 

It  has  the  great  river  of  the  United  States. 
The  Yukon  is  over  2,000  miles  long,  and  navi¬ 
gable  for  steamers  from  1,500  to  1,800  miles. 
With  a  varying  width  of  from  one  to  five  miles 
along  its  course,  it  is  seventy  miles  across  the 

delta  of  its  five  mouths.  There  are  places 
along  its  lower  section  where  it  widens  into 
bays,  across  which  one  bank  cannot  be  seen 
from  the  other,  and  at  a  thousand  miles  from 
its  mouth,  in  places,  it  is  twenty  miles  wide. 
Not  as  long  as  the  combined  length  of  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi,  it  has  a  greater  vol¬ 
ume  of  water.  Larger  than  the  Ganges  of  In¬ 
dia  or  the  Orinoco  of  South  America, 
of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world. 

An  Indian  boy  accompanying  the 
party,  as  he  rushed  forward  to  the  t 

*  Alaska  and  Its  Resources.  Published 
Shepard,  Boston. 
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caught  a  view  ot  the  grand  river,  threw  up  his 
hands  in  astonishment,  exclaiming,  “It  is  not 
a  river;  it  is  a  sea  !” 


No  art  of  peh  or  pencil  can  give  adequate  ex¬ 
pression  of  its  vast  expanse  of  waters.  It  was 
first  discovered  and  explored  by  Glasunoff  in 
1835  and  by  Malakoff  in  1838. 

I  In  the  accompanying  illustrations  are  three 
characteristic  views. 

One  of  these  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  as 
seen  by  Major  Dali  in  May,  1868,  at  Nulato,  a 
fur  trading-post  357  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  In  February,  1851,  it  was  the  scene  of 
a  tragedy,  in  which  the  Koiikuk  Indians  mas¬ 
sacred  the  garrison,  including  Lieut.  Bannard, 
of  the  British  navy. 

The  Yukon  usually  freezes  up  in  October 
and  breaks  up  in  May.  The  great  blocks  of 
ice,  six  feet  thick,  grating  against  one  another, 

came  ciushing  against  the  banks,  cutting  off 

I  large  trees  and  badly  tearing  away  the  earth. 
As  the  river  was  quite  narrow  at  this  point  (a 
mile  and  a  half  wide)  it  added  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  scene  as  the  great  ice-cakes  piled  up  on 
one  another,  in  some  places  thirty  feet  high. 

Another  engraving  shows  an  Indian  summer 
encampment  at  Nowikakat,  500  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Nowikakat  is  a  favorite 
place  for  intertribal  fairs,  where  several-  tribes 


meet  for  barter  and  exchange.  The  birch-bark 
canoes  and  skin-covered  bidarra  line  the  bank. 

The  remaining  illustration  pictures  fishing 
through  the  ice  at  Fort  Yukon,  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  sea.  During  the  winter  the  natives 
subsist  largely  upon  fish  caught  thus.  In  windy 
weather  they  sometimes  erect  a  wind-break  of 
skins  supported  by  stakes  set  in  the  ice.  In  some 
places  extensive  fish-traps  are  made  by  driving 
poles  through  the  ice  to  the  bottom  of  the  river 
and  attaching  to  them  long  wicker-baskets. 

In  the  illustration  will  also  be  seen  a  man 
on  snow-shoes,  plodding  after  a  sled  drawn  by 
two  dogs.  That  is  the  ordinary  method  of 
winter  travel  from  place  to  place. 

Fort  Yukon,  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  is 
the  most  remote  of  the  posts  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company.  Bv  a  mistake  in  calculations 
it  was  founded  on  the  American  side  of  the 

boundary  line  in  1847. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Dali’s  visit  the  fort  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  large  house  of  six  rooms  for  the 
commander,  large  storehouse,  kitchen,  four 

blockhouses  pierced  for  muskets,  and  four 
dwellinghouses.  The  employes  were  mostly 
from  the  north  of  Scotland.  They  had  a  chap¬ 
lain,  Rev.  Mr.  McDonald.  The  supplies  of 
provisions  and  goods  are  brought  across  the 
country,  and  are  said  to  be  two  years  in  reach- 
|  ing  the  Yukon  from  York  factory  on  Hudson 
Bay. 

Theii  annual  mail  starts  from  Fort  Gurney, 
on  the  Red  liver,  north  of  Minnesota,  about  the 

middle  of  December.  The  letters  for  all  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  posts  in  the  Great  North 
Land  are  packed  into  two  small  oblong  boxes 
and  then  lashed  to  dog-sleds.  Two  men,  one 
in  advance  the  other  following  the  sled  drawn 
by  dogs,  start  on  their  lonely  journey  towards 
the  North  Pole. 

On  they  plod,  day  after  day,  until  crossing 
the  north  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  they  reach 
Norway  House.  Here  a  side  dog-mail  is  sent 
j  off  to  Fort  York,  a  thousand  miles  distant  on 

Hudson  bay.  Again  plunging  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  up  the  Great  Saskatchewan  river,  a 
month  brings  them  to  Fort  Carleton.  Plere 
other  side-mails  are  sent  out.  On,  and  on,  and 
on,  through  February,  and  March,  and  April, 

|  and  May,  that  wonderful  mail  holds  its  wav 
steadily  to  the  northwestward  until,  in  June, 
the  little  handful  of  letters  is  carried  into  Fort 
;  Yukon.  That  mail-route  of  4,000  miles  in  the 
i  dead  of  winter,  where  for  one  hundred  nights 
|  the  mail-carriers  curl  up  in  the  snow  with  their 
I  dogs,  is  the  annual  romance  of  the  North. 
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Alaska  has  the  great  mountain-peak  of  the 
continent,  Mount  St.  Elias,  19,500  feet  high. 
It  is  the  great  island  region  of  the  United 
States,  containing  an  aggregate  area  of  over 
31,000  square  miles,  equal  to  the  size  of  some 
of  our  important  states. 

Indeed  the  North  Pacific  coast  is  so  shelter¬ 
ed  by  islands,  that  the  trip  of  1,500  miles  from 
Puget  Sound  to  Alaska  is  made  by  ocean 
steamers  in  smooth  water ;  passing  through 

straits  and  channels  between  the  islands  and 
main  land. 


it  is  the  great  volcanic  region.  Stretching  } 
along  the  Aleutian  Islands  for  1,500  miles,  the 
Shishaldin,  the  Akuten,  the  Makusin,  and  61 
other  volcanoes  rear  their  heads,  and  ten  of 
them  belch  out  fire  and  ashes. 

It  is  the  great  medicinal  spring  region,  that  : 
may  yet  become  popular  places  of  lesort,  for  j 
certainly  there  is  no  pleasanter  summer  trip 
than  among  the  islands  to  Alaska.  One  of  j 
these  springs,  Goreloi,  is  reported  to  be  a  vast  1 
caldron  of  surging  c.  .cal'  waters  eighteen 
milpg  in  rircnmference. 

It  is  also  the  great  glacier  section.  Every  |r 
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deep'sheltered  ravine  along  the  coast  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  contains  a  glacier  of  greater  or 
less  extent. 

But  the  practical  reader  is  ready  to  ask, 
Will  the  purchase  of  Alaska  pay  ?  Has  it  any 
material  resources  ? 


Its  material  resources  are  sealskins,  fur, 
fish,  petroleum,  coal,  ice,  fish-oil,  iron,  copper, 
lumber,  lead,  silver,  gold,  sulphur,  etc.  The 
royalty  on  the  killing  of  seals  paid  annually 
ai to  th  S.  Treasury  is  equal  to  the  interest 

S  on  the  Purchase-money.  And  yet  this  resource 
|  is  largely  confined  to  two  small  islands  off 
the  co&st— St.  Paul,  6  by  12  miles  in  extent,  and 
St.  Matthew,  5  by  10  miles.  The  seal-fisheries 
make  it  a  valuable  possession. 

Then  the  valuable  furs  of  the  fox,  u,a,icl„ 
mink,  beaver,  otter,  and  other  fur-bearing  ani- 
nials  make  it  worth  having. 

Its  fisheries  are  worth  all  it  cost.  The  cod, 
salmon,  halibut,  herring,  and  other  valuable 
fish  of  commerce  are  there  in  inexhaustible 
quantities. 

Two  firms  in  San  Francisco  took  $ 100,000 
worth  of  cod  during  1877.  Other  parties  are 
arranging  to  establish  salmon  canneries  this 
coming  season. 

Its  mineral  resources  will  some  day  attract 
a  arge  population  and  prove  to  the  world  that 
Alaska  was  no  barren  purchase. 

The  greatest  surprise  in  connection  with 
Alaska  is  the  mild  winter  climate  of  the  North 
acific  coast,  peninsula,  and  islands.  The 
great  Japan  current  of  the  Pacific  that  gives 


Oregon  and  California  their  delightful  winb 
climate,  first  strikes  the  shores  of  our  yorfhf 
American  continent  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  imparts  its  greater  heat 
to  the  Alaska  coast. 

Consequently,  while  in  a  high  northern  lati¬ 
tude,  it  yet  has  a  warmer  winter  climate  than 
New7  York  city. 

The  greatest  cold  recorded  on  the  island  of 
Unalaska  during  a  period  of  five  years  was 
zero  of  Fahrenheit.  Extremest  heat  for  the 
same  years  was  770. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  rain  and  fog — thus 
resembling  the  climate  of  the  north  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

I  will  leave  an  account  of  the  population  and 
their  customs  for  a  second  article. 


A  GOVERNMENT  FOR  ALASKA. 

It  is  probable  that  a  successful  attempt  will  be 
!  made  this  winter  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law 
giving  the  great  Territory  of  Alaska  a  govern¬ 
ment.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  this 
great  country,  as  large  as  half  a  dozen  of  our 
smaller  States,  containing  between  :J.0,000  and 
10,000  inhabitants,  is  without  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  government,  but  it  is  true.  The  set¬ 
tler  in  Alaska  to-day  ha  sno  guarantee  of  safety  to 
life  or  property,  no  assurance  that  his  effects  on 
his  death  will  not  be  seized  uoon  by  the  first 
passer-by,  or  that  his  body  will  not  be  left  to  rot 
where  it.  lies.  There  is  no  way  in 

which  he  can  secure  a  transfer  title  to 
land,  and  no  method  in  which  to 

recover  that  which  is  due  from 
another.  The  country  contains  gold,  silver,  coal 
and  other  minerals.  The  salmon-canning  indus¬ 
try  is  already  on  its  feet,  and  there  is  some  fur 
trading  with  the  natives  of  the  interior.  It  is 
understood  that  Senator  Miller,  of  California, 
President  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  company, 
has  prepared  a  bill  providing  for  a  simple  form  of 
government,  which  meets  the  approbation  of  all 
pro  ....  men  interested  in  the  Territory. 
Even  ex-Colleetor  of  Customs  Ball,  who  has  fav¬ 
ored  a  complex  government,  and  is  now  on  his 
way  to  Washington  as  Delegate  to  Congress,  said 
Alaska  should  be  given  a  Territorial  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  is  understood  since  reaching  San 
Francisco  to  have  approved  the  Miller  bill.  It 
simply  provides  for  a  court  having  general  juris¬ 
diction,  for  an  executive  officer  and  for  a  Dele¬ 
gate  in  Congress. 

A  small  Indian  church  was  dedicated 
at  Jamestown,  Clallam  Co.,  Washington 
Territory,  Sunday,  May  12,  by  Rev.  M. 
Eells.  The  idea  of  erecting  it  originated 
entirely  with  the  Indians,  who  bought  the 
lumber  and  have  done  all  the  work.  The 
windows  and  casings,  nails,  paint,  oil  and 
lime  came  as  annuity  goods.  They  have 
also  had  encouragement,  pecuniarily,  from 
’  white  friends.  It  is  the  first  church-build¬ 
ing  in  the  county,  although  it  has  been 
settled  for  about  twenty  years,  and  the 
first  white  house  in  the  Indian  village.y^, 
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THE  GIRLS’  HOME  IN  ALASKA. 

No  benevolent  work  has  ever  been  laid  before  the 
church,  more  worthy  of  stirring  the  hearts  of  American 
Christian  women  than  this  Home  for  Girls,  projected 
at  Fort  Wrangel,  by  Mrs.  McFarlane.  In  no  part  of 
the  world  is  the  lot  of  women  more  deplorable  than  in 
this  northernmost  portion  of  our  own  land.  The  hu¬ 
man  heart,  unpermeated  by  grace,  has  everywhere 
the  same  shocking  developments  of  vice,  and  it  is  a  con¬ 
ceded  fact  that  if  the  Northern  races  have  less  hasty 
passions  than  the  Southern,  they  have  more  cold-blood¬ 
ed  brutality.  This  icy  cruelty  presses  its  heaviest  on 
Alaskan  women ;  the  very  dog3  of  their  land  reign  as 
kings,  in  comparison  with  their  wives,  mothers  and 
sisters!  So  long  and  so  bitter  has  this  bondage  been,, 
that  one  of  its  most  cruel  results  is  now,  that  the 
women  hope,  claim,  and  believe  nothing  for  themselves 
or  their  daughters;  the  curse  of  their  sex  seems  to 
them  so  great  and  overpowering  that  they  feel  that 
nothing  can  ameliorate  it.  The  girl-baby  is  so  sure  of 
growing  up  to  martyrdom  that  if  she  is  not  needed  as 
a  slave,  her  mother  feels  that  she  does  her  no  wrong 
in  casting  her  out  in  the  pine  woods  to  perish ;  short 
pain,  and  few  and  feeble  wails  will  be  her  lot  there — 
to  live  a  long,  horrible  agony  and  degradation.  For  the 
daughters  who  grow  up,  neglect,  abuse,  slavery  wait, 
and  in  early  youth  their  own  parents  sell  them  to 
intamy ;  a  few  more  years,  and  they  are  murdering  or 
selling  their  own  daughters — a  little  later,  and  they 
are  tortured  as  witches,  sacrificed  to  cannibalism,  or 
death  ends  the  awful  chapter  of  a  lost  life,  and  the 
scorned  carcass  is  cast  upon  the  icy  sea,  less  cruel  than 
kindred!  Virtuous, loved  and  loving  mothers  are  now 
an  impossibility  in  Alaska,  and  this  Alaska  is  a  part 
of  our  own  country.  American  seamen,  fur-hunters, 
fishers,  miners,  and  those  engaged  in  the  increasing 
salmon  trade  are  flocking  by  hundreds  to  Alaska. 
Their  mothers  and  wives  must  face  the  shameful  fact, 
that  with  the  exception  of  some  half-dozen  ladies  from 
the  States,  who  have  gone  there  with  their  husbands, 
or  as  missionaries,  these  men  will  not  see  one  virtuous 
woman  on  that  shore.  In  Alaska  a  State  is  in  its 
crude,  formative  period.  What  manner  of  State  will 
that  be,  where  chastity  has  been  as  unknown  as  in 
Rome  in  the  days  of  Juvenal,  where  there  has  been  no 
home-life,  no  mother  loving,  no  loyal  honoring  of 
women,  where  all  that  makes  men  worthiest  has  been 
unknown  in  the  early  training  of  the  citizens? 


Mrs.  McFarlane  proposes,  in  the  most  simple,  prac¬ 
tical,  common-sense  way,  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
home-life  in  Alaska.  She  proposes  to  build  a  plain,  de- 
‘  cent  Home,  where  she  can  rescue  girls  from  being  sold 
to  vice.  She  will  train  these  girls  in  religion,  moral 
and  domesticity ;  she  will  teach  them  to  be  true  wives 
and  gentle  mothers,  and  she  will  here  have  a  little 
nucleus  for  decent  social  life  in  Alaska.  She  will 
thus  show  what  daughters  properly  treated  can  be¬ 
come,  and  how  much  better  are  Christian  wives,  who 
can  read,  cook,  nurse  and  sew,  than  are  the  helpless 
out-door  slaves,  which  women  now  are  in  Alaska. 
Here  homes  and  families  will  begin ;  the  family  is  the 
germ  of  the  State  and  of  the  church,  and  as  Christians 
and  as  patriots  are  we  constrained  to  nurture  family 
life  in  this  field.  This  Home  is  projected  by  a  woman 
of  experience  and  piety  now  in  that  country ;  the  plan 
has  received  the  approbation  of  our  Home  Board  and 
the  commendation  of  business  men  now  in  that  terri¬ 
tory,  who  consider  it  a  project  of  the  first  importance. 
It  is  the  only  way  of  rescue  for  these  poor  girls,  bodies 
and  souls ;  the  only  way  of  inaugurating  decent  morals. 
Never  was  there  a  more  needful,  hopeful,  reasonable 
and  economical  charity  set  before  the  church.  The 
small  sum  of  $3,000  will  establish  this  Home,  $5,000 
would  make  it  a  grand  success.  What !  $3,000  create 
a  State!  Three  thousand  dollars  rescue  a  whole  peo¬ 
ple  !  Why  some  one  rich,  large-hearted  woman  could 
give  this  sum,  and  present  this  blessing  to  Alaska,  as 
her  love-gift  to  her  Lord,  like  Mary’s  box  of  oint¬ 
ment,  making  her  name  fragrant  for  ages ! 

O  mothers  of  our  church,  every  one  of  you  who 
holds  a  baby  girl  on  your  knee,  see  in  her  face  the 
pleading  of  that  babe  cast  out  in  cold  woods  to  die ! 
In  the  name  of  Him  who  blessed  the  little  children 
give  something,  even  if  the  veriest  mite,  to  this  Home. 
O  you  mothers  of  these  dear  young  girls,  every  one 
whose  home  is  made  fairer  by  a  daughter’s  face,  give 
something  to  save  these  other  girls  from  shame  and 
anguish,  something  to  help  us  teach  those  other  moth¬ 
ers  how  great  a  boon  a  little  maiden  may  be  at  her 
own  fireside.  The  proposal  is  to  make  this  Home  for 
Alaskan  girls  the  Christmas  gift  of  our  Presbyterian 
women  to  their  Lord.  Mothers,  wives,  sisters,  daugh¬ 
ters,  friends,  can  you  now  prepare  your  Christmas 
gifts  for  your  kindred  and  acquaintance,  and  send 
j  nothing,  not  one  dollar,  to  this  Christmas  gift  for  our 
!  Lord?  Ah,  better  that  there  should  be  a  little  less, 
and  not  our  choicest  guest  forgotten.  Let  us  have  a  , 


grand,  warm-hearted  response;  let  each,  according  to  I 
their  ability,  send  to  the  Home  Board  a  gift  marked 
“  For  the  Girls’  Home  in  Alaska.” 

Julia  McNair  Wright. 

[For  tho  Chbistiak  Statbmujt] 

AN  INDIAN  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

Mountain  City,  Ney.  Oct.  17,  1881. 

On  Monday,  Sept.  26th,  we  opened  :>nr  Mission 
Boarding  School  for  the  children  ol  the  Western 
Shoshone  Indians.  On  the  next  Sabbath  morning 
we  assembled  our  scholars  as  usual  in  the  school 
room.  We  always  have  them  meet  before  breakfast, 
and  while  waiting  we  have  some  general  exercise, 
and,  then,  at  the  tap  of  the  bell  they  march  in  regu¬ 
lar  order  to  the  table.  On  the  morning  referred  to 
they  came  together  about  twenty -five  in  number. 
Few  of  them  had  any  knowledge  of  English,  some 
of  the  older  ones  a  mere  smattering.  Although  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  Shoshone  language,  I  undertook  to 
convey  to  them  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
heaven,  eartb,  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Some  progress 
was  made.  The  next  Sabbath  we  reviewed  the  same, 
and  added  such  words  as  light,  darkness,  day  and 
night,  and  printed  on  the  black  board  the  first  and 
third  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  We 
practiced  reading  these,  repeating  them  several 
times.  They  seemed  to  have  at  least  a  faint  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  meaning. 

On  yesterday,  which  was  the  third  Sabbath  of  our 
school,  I  printed  on  the  board  the  following  extract 
from  the  fourth  commandment :  “  In  six  days  the 

Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in 
them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day.”  Many  of 
these  words,  being  monosyllables,  they  had  already 
learned  in  their  daily  reading.  For  the  first  time  I 
tried  to  give  them  some  idea  of  God,  and  attempted 
to  unfold  to  them  the  meaning  of  the  text.  We  read 
it  again  and  again.  They  always  repeat  after  mi  in 
concert  whatever  I  desire.  They  seemed  much  in¬ 
terested,  and  many  of  them  evidently  had  some  con¬ 
ception  of  the  meaning.  It  was  new  light  to  them, 
and  food  to  their  soul.  I  am  sure  they  will  think 
about  it  and  perhaps  some  of  them  will  believe  it. 
Every  morning  just  before  going  to  breakfast,  I  have 
them  repeat  after  me  in  concert  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 
They  do  it  nicely  in  a  loud,  clear,  distinct  voice.  I 
have  not  given  them  any  explanation  of  what  it  is. 


or  what  it  means,  but  I  wish  to  fix  it  in  their  memory 
hoping  they  will  understand  it  some  day.  But  the 
point  I  wish  to  make  is,  that  they  think  about  what 
they  learn,  for  they  are  frequently  heard  repeating 
portions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  out  of  school. 

This  tribe  has  a  tradition  of  the  creation,  but  it 
seems  they  have  not  taught  if  to  the  children.  In 
our  lesson  I  spoke  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  but 
not  of  the  manner  of  its  observance  as  a  holy  day. 
Their  capacity  is  limited  and  they  must  be  led  on  by 
slow  and  short  steps.  And  yet  I  wonder  at  the  pro¬ 
gress  they  have  made  in  three  weeks.  They  have 
already  reached  a  point  at  which^we  can  have  an  inte¬ 
resting  and  profitable  Sabbath-school,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  observe  how  eagerly  they  are  seeking 
after  knowledge.  With  sparkling  eye  and  beaming 
countenance  they  seem  to  take  it  in. 

Hitherto  these  poor  Indians  have  been  sitting  “  in 
darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.”  Now  they 
fondly  grasp  at  the  first  glimmering  rays  of  light. 
Oh,  that  this  may  be  to  them  the  morning’s  dawn  of 
a  bright  and  glorious  day.  Long  have  they  been 
neglected,  despised,  and  shamelessly  wronged  and 
persecuted,  but  let  us  pray  that  they  may  soon  turn 
to  the  Lord,  and  be  saved  from  their  enemies,  and 
from  the  hand  of  all  that  hate  them. 

And  now  a  word  to  white  children,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Christian  parents.  Can  you  not  learn 
a  lesson  from  these  wild  children  of  the  plains  and 
mountains  of  the  far  west  ?  Consider  your  riches 
and  their  poverty.  Be  stimulated  by  their  example 
to  greater  diligence  in  improving  your  precious  privi¬ 
leges  in  the  family  and  the  Sabbath-school.  Do  not 
allow  yourselves  to  be  outstripped  by  the  children  of 
savage  red  men,  who  dwell  in  tattered  tents  and  filthy 
wigwams.  And  furthermore,  by  the  readiness  of  these 
to  receive  knowledge,  be  incited  to  aid  in  sending  the 
true  light  to  other  places  in  worse  than  Egyptian  dark¬ 
ness,  where  there  is  no  vision  and  the  people  are 
perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge. 

James  H.  Willson. 

Seattle,  W  ashington  Territory. — Rev. 
i  H.  R.  Dunning  has  taken  charge  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  with  very  promising 
prospects  of  usefulness. 

Corvallis,  Oregon. — Rev.  ,J.  F.  Knowles 
has  taken  temporary  charge  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church. 


II 


HOME  MISSIONS. 


MISSIONS  AMONG  THE  INDIANS  OF 
WASHINGTON  TERRITORY.  LETTER  FROM 
REV.  J.  R.  THOMPSON.  . 

Dear  Bro. — We  have  a  bran  new  gov¬ 
ernor  out  here  in  Washington  Territory, 
a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  mental 
calibre  and  experience  in  public  affairs. 
His  excellency,  William  A.  Newell,  has 
been,  I  know  not  how  often,  seated  in 
the  gubernatorial  chair  of  the  orthodox 
state  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  for  some 
years  a  representative  from  that  state 
in  the  United  States  congress.  He  is 
also  in  religious  convictions  a  staunch 
Presbyterian,  and  not  afraid  to  say  so, 
He  therefore  issued  a  proclamation  ap¬ 
pointing  the  25th  day  of  November  a 
day  of  public  thanksgiving.  Having 
made  such  arrangements  for  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  day  in  Olympia  as  per¬ 
mitted  my  absence  without  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  the  programme  of  union  ser¬ 
vice,  and  by  invitation  of  Indian  ag¬ 
ent,  General  R.  H.  Milroy,  I  drove  over¬ 
land  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles  to 
the  Puyallup  reservation,  with  the 
purpose  of  addressing  the  pupils  of  the 
Indian  school  upon  the  topic  suggested 
by  the  day.  This  General  Milroy  is 
the  same  man  who  was  well  known  as  a 
fearless  commander  of  Union  sol¬ 
diers  during  the  late  war  of 
the  Rebellion.  Some  years  after 
the  close  of  the  war  he  came' 
to  Olympia  as  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  for  Washington  territory 
Subsequently  the  office  was  abolished, 
and  the  general  has  been  for  years 
United  States  agent  for  all  the  Indian 
tribes  in  the  southern  half  of  western 
Washington. 

Two  industrial  boarding-schools  are 
j  in  operation  within  this  agency,  one  at. 
ChehaMs  reservation,  twenty-five  miles 
southwest  of  Olympia,  and  the  other  on 
Puyallup  reservation,  about  forty  miles 
northeast  of  Olympia,  and  within  sight 
of  New  Tacoma,  the  Puget  Sound  ter¬ 
minus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad. 
Both  of  those  schools  are  under  the  care 
of  teachers  and  employes  representing 
the  Presbyterian  church.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  pupils 


are  $ed£  Clothed,  and'  taught  common  I 
branches  and  religious  knowledge.  I 
have  visited  both  of  the  schools  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times.  Being  school  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Thurston  county,  and  hav¬ 
ing  held  the  office  for  a  number  of 
years,  I  have  necessarily  visited  all  the 
white  schools  of  this  county  several 
times.  I  can  speak  with  authority 
when  I  say  that  those  two  Indian 
schools  will  compare  very  well  with  the 
average  American  school  of  this  metro¬ 
politan  county  of  Washington  territory 
(outside  of  the  city  schools).  The 
cleanliness  and  general  neatness  of  both 
of  these  Indian  schools,  and  indeed  all 
about  the  premises,  are  perfectly  admi¬ 
rable,  and  put  to  shame  not  a  few  of  our 
Boston  “  knowledge  sh^ps.” 

To  this  wisdom  and  conscientious  care 
exercised  by  General  Milroy  (k  faithful 
elder  of  the  church),  in  the  selection  of 
suitable  teachers  and  other  employes, 
is  due  almost  wholly, under  God,  the  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  of  these  reservation 
schools.  In  making  such  selections  the 
general  has  not  always  confined  himself 
to  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
though  he  has  done  so  as  far  as  has  been 
reasonably  convenient.  He  has  also  not 
always  pleased  those  who  have  claimed 
that  an  Indian  agency  should  be  a  polit¬ 
ical  machine.  In  this  manner,  combined 
with  a  jealous  advocacy  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  temperance,  he  has  lost  politic¬ 
al  cast  with  a  few  extreme  republicans 
whose  motto  is,  “Success  first,  and  prim 
ciples  afterwards.”  But'  the  result  has 
been  the  good  will  and  admiration  of 
his  best  neighbors ;  and  a  success  in  the 
Indian  work,  which  is  an  honor  to  his 
administration,  and  a  satisfaction  to 
every  intelligent  and  philanthropic  on¬ 
looker. 

I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  much  of 
the  success  of  the  civilizing  work  among 
the  Puyallup  Indians  is  due,  first  to  the 
labors,  six  or  eight  years  ago,  of  Rev.  J. 
W.  Sloan,  now  of  Limestone,  Pa. ;  and 
lastly,  for  about  six  years,  of  Rev.  M.  G. 
Mann,  who  has  lately  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  head  teacher  of  the  Puyallup 
school  to  enter  upon  the  larger  work  of 
missionary  to  all  the  Indian  tribes  with¬ 
in  Gen.  Milroy’s  agency,  to  which  work 


I 


he  was  commissioned  by  the  boartT 
of  home  missions  on  the  first  of  last  Oc¬ 
tober.  A  letter  recently  published  in 
the  Monthly  Record,  and,  I  believe,  in 
The  Interior,  describes  fully  a  most, 
successful  mission  work  whereby  nearly 
300  Indians  have  been  brought  within 
the  pale  of  the  Presbyterian  church . 

I  started  out  to  tell  your  readers  how 
Thanksgiving  day  was  spent  in  an  In¬ 
dian  reservation  scho©l,  but  I  have 
taken  so  much  time  in  telling  what  has 
been  probably  as  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  that  I  have  only  time  to 
epitomize.  We  held  public  worship  in 
the  church — a  fine  new  building  standing 
less  than  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the 
reservation  school  and  farm  buildings, 
a  monument  of  the  enterpnze  of  Rev. 
M.  G.  Mann ;  not  yet  dedicated,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  still  ornamented  with  a  debt 
of  about  $200.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
some  reader  of  The  Interior  will  be 
willing  to  help  out  this  matter,  and  I 
am  sure  Dr.  Wilson,  of  the  board  of 
church  erection,  23  Center  street,  New 
York  City,  will  remit  any  “  special  con¬ 
tribution  ”  to  the  proper  place,  if  said 
contribution  be  specifically  sent  to  the 
Puyallup  Indian  church,  New  Tacoma, 
Washington  Territory.  Rev.  Mr.  Mann 
has  not  asked  me  to  say  this,  but  I 
know  he  will  pardon  me  for  so  doing, 
especially  if  it  brings  him  the  needful 
two  hundred  dollars. 

But  this  is  another  digression.  After 
church  services  we  sat  down  in  the 
school  dining-room  to  eat  “  the  fatted 
calf.”  *  This  was  no  figurative  animal.  ; 
General  Milroy  had  given  orders  to 
slaughter  a  youthful  bovine,  which  had 
been  lessening  the  supply  of  school 
milk  for  several  months,  and  about  six¬ 
ty  persons  (over  fifty  of  them  pupils) 
i  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  repast,  in  a 
dining-room  so  tidy  that  the  floor  was 
cleaner  than  some  tables  off  which  I 
have  eaten  many  good  meals.  The 
pupils  were  seated  in  a  most  orderly 
manner  around  five  tables.  At  the 
head  of  each  of  these  tables  sat  one  of 
the  larger  Indian  boys,  presiding  over 
the  feast,  and  helping  the  juniors  with 
all  the  dignity  of  a  Chesterfield. 
These  children  are  fast  learning  the 


better  ways  of  our  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion.  God  grant  that  they  jnay 
never  learn  the  vices  which  are 
fast  sweeping  once  powerful  tribes  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Indians  of 
Puget  Sound  have  had  two  sets  of 
teachers:  one  set  paid  by  Uncle  Sam¬ 
uel,  and  the  other  by  the  devil,  and  in 
too  many  instances  the  teachers  have 
served  both  masters;  and,  alas!  the 
poor  Siwash,  in  his  degradation,  has 
found  a  fearful  truthfulness  in  the 
words  of  holy  writ,  which  say  that 
“  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.” 

This  communication  is  already  much 
longer  than  I  intended  to  make  it;  so 
I  must  close,  giving  you  permission  to 
print  just  as  much  of  it  as  you  see  fit 
and  burn  the  balance. 

Seattle, Washington  Territory.— Kev. 
H.  R.  Dunning  has  taken  charge  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  with  very  promising  ■, 
prospects  of  usefulness.  /Y'?  ^ 

Corvallis,  Oregon. — Rev.  J.  F.  Knowles 
has  taken  temporary  charge  of  the  Pres-  ■ 
byterian  church.  /  r 73  ^ 

Lapwai,  Idaho  Territory. — Rev.  D.  F. 
McFarland,  formerly  of  the  New  Mexican 
Mission,  has  gone  to  the  Nez  Perces’  Mis¬ 
sion.  " 

A  CHAPTER  FROM  NEVADA.  ! 

Mr.  Editor:  —  Early  missionary  tri¬ 
als  in  Ohio,  as  related  in  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  of  your  paper,  can  be  more  than 
matched  by  incidents  in  the  life  of  a 
Home  Missionary  of  our  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Nevada  within  the  last  ten 
years.  A  brother,  whose  name  need 
not  be  told,  was  appointed  to  preach 
for  one  of  our  newly-organized  church¬ 
es  in  that  State.  He  reached  his  place 
of  labor  just  in  the  beginning  of  win¬ 
ter.  His  only  home  for  the  long  bleak 
months  was  iLa  dug-out ,”  an  excavation 
in  the  hill-side,  with  rough  scantling 
and  boards  overhead,  and  the  same  for 
the  sides  of  his  house,  or  cave.  The 
salary  was  pitiably  small.  But  little  | 
came  from  the  people,  and  remittances 


from  the  Board  in  New  York  were  lon^  1 
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delayed  by  the  winter’s' storms.  Flour 
was  a  luxury.  So  was  meat.  So  was 
milk.  Here,  however,  the  Missionary 
and  his  wife  remained.  The  pangs  of 
motherhood  came  while  a  wild  moun- ! 
tain-storm  raged.  The  young  mother  I 
could  not  be  moved,  and  there  was  no 
money  to  move  her,  and  no  place  for  1 
her  to  go.  And  upon  the  bed  where 
she  and  her  babe  lay,  the  water  fell 
from  the  roof,  if  roof  it  could  be  call¬ 
ed,  and  was  kept  from  them  by  a  scan¬ 
ty  covering  of  rubber  cloth.  The 
mother  after  these,  and  many  other 
trials,  fell  sick  with  a  fever.  Her  lun°;s 
became  weak,  and  at  last  the  Missiona¬ 
ry,  with  his  wife  and  child,  started  for 
the  more  genial  climate  of  California. 
On  the  journey  thither,  the  little  babe 
was  taken  sick,  and  died  at  a  hotel  in 
one  of  their  stopping-places.  After 
she  was  laid  in  the  grave  the  father  and 
mother  continued  their  sad  course  to 
San  Francisco.  A  pleasant  cheerful 
home  for  the  invalid  wife  was  found  in 
one  of  the  beautiful  towns  near  the 
city,  where  her  husband  could  preach  ; 
and  there  in  a  little  time  she  died,  a 
martyr  to  Home  Missionary  work  as 
truly  as  Harriet  Newell  to  Foreign 
Missionary  zeal.  Both  served  the  same 
Savior;  both  have  gone  to  their  reward. 
Through  such  trials  as-  these  are  our 
Home  Missionaries  called  to  pass.  In 
rude  rough  houses  they  live,  deprived 
not  of  luxuries  merely,  but  of  comforts , 
while  multitudes  waste  what  would  be 
to  them  health,  and  strength,  and  years 
of  useful  servioe.  Will  not  our  breth¬ 
ren  and  sisters  who  have  enough  and 
to  spare  remember  these  who  toil  in  the 
frontier  towns  ?  Will  you  not  only 
pc  ay  for  them,  but  give  to  them?  Free¬ 
ly  ye  have  received,  freely  give. 

1  X.  Y.  Z. 

Eureka,  Nevada.  —  Encouraging  ac¬ 
counts  continue  to  be  received  of  the  up¬ 
ward  progress  of  the  work  under  the  earn¬ 
est  labors  of  llev»  J.  McClain.  /(T?  <5^ 

— ^ - ■*-  -»  iBm - •» 


Elko,  Nevada. — This  is  an  important 
point  for  Home  Missions,  and  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  at  times  a  rallying  point  for  In¬ 
dians.  The  Chinese  are  also  there  with 
laundry  and  gardens.  Mrs.  Byers  writes 
of  two  converted  Chinese  who  were  there 
for  a  short  time,  and  who  found  their  way 
to  the  Sunday-school.  She  says :  “What¬ 
ever  their  coming  to  this  country  may 
have  been  to  U3,  it  has  been  salvation  to 
many  Chinamen,  and,  I  trust,  great  good 
•to  many  in  China.  How  many  will  leave  j 
our  shores,  carrying  the  good  tidings  of  a 
Savior  crucified  for  them !  ”  ik'/(p 

Carson  City,  Nevada.  —  In  a  recent 
Wednesday  evening  meeting  six  [persons 
publicly  signified  their  intention  to  unite 
with  the  church. 

Virginia  City,  Nevada. — During  the 
■ten  months  of  Bev.  A.  C.  Gillies’  labors 
with  this  church,  ten  have  been  added  to 
it,  and  over  twenty  added  to  the  S&bbath- 
ochool;  and  a  Bible-class  has  been -started, 
which  is  well  attended.  Two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  spent  on  the  Sabbath-sohool, 
and  they  have  just  reopened  the  ehurch 
.after  spending  $1,600  on  repairing  it. 

Eureka,  Nevada.  —  Five  persons,  all 
heads  of  families,  and  all  but  one  on  [pro¬ 
fession  of  faith,  united  with  this  church 
recently.  Rev.  Jasiah  McClain  is  encour¬ 
aged  by  a  growing  membership  and  large 
congregations.  f  (p 

Elko,  Nev. — A  pleasant  gathering  of 
the  numerous  friends  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Byers,  of  Elko,  Nevada,  in  their  pleas¬ 
ant  little  church,  manifested  their  love  and 
interest  in  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  pas¬ 
tor  and  his  family,  by  presenting  them 
with  a  purse  of  $112,  besides  other  gifts  of 
value  for  family  use.  Elko  contains  some 
noble-hearted  people.  /  (o 

Carson,  Nev.— Rev.  Josiah  McClain,  of 
Eureka,  Nevada,  has  accepted  a  call  and 
removed  to  Carson.  He  was  greatlv  eii- 
deared  to  the  people  of  Eureka,  who  part¬ 
ed  with  him  with  many  regrets. 


The  Presbyterians  of  Boise  City  are 
building  a  neat  and  comfortable  church 
for  the  worship  of  Gcd.  It  will  be  the 
only  church  building  owned  by  Presbyte¬ 
rians  in  Idaho  Territory,  f  fc' 


Christian  Education  in  Washington  Territory. 


Seattle  Washington  Territory,  March  10,  1880.-Rev.  T.  W.  McCoy,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  W  ashington  Academy,  an  incorporated  association  of  the  Presbytery  of  Puget  Sound,  bavin, 
foi  its  object  the  foundation  of  an  academy  or  seminary  of  learning  under  the  control  of  said  Presbvterv  is 
au  ion  zed  by  said  Board  of  Trustees  to  solicit  and  receive  contributions  of  funds  from  liberal  friends’ of 
Christian  education  to  aid  in  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  said  academy.  VVe  heartily  commend 
him  and  the  cause  which  he  represents  to  the  men  of  wealth  and  liberality  in  the  churches. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  J  SEa  F  Whi™irth,  Vice  President. 

(  Bphraim  Calvert,  Secretary. 

__ _ _  V 

Need  of  Christian  Schools  in  the  Territory  of  Washington. 

Men  of  religious  convictions  founded  and  fostered  the  schools  and  colleges  which  have  hitherto  been 
among  the  most  useful  and  the  most  precious  fountains  of  influence  in  our  country.  VVe  are  compelled  to 
follow  m  their  footsteps,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  literary  institutions  by  State  endowment  •  for 
State  institutions,  under  the  plea  of  preserving  liberty  of  conscience,  are  not  only  excluding  all  religious 
instruction  and  worship,  but  are  allowed  to  assail  the  foundations  of  religion,  and' tin, s  weaken  the  strong 
est  motive  to  a  virtuous  life,  and  undermine  the  chief  support  of  our  liberties.  Other  institutions  en- 
dowed  by  individuals,  are  engaged  in  the  same  baneful  work. 

Our  duty  plainly  is,  not  only  to  neutralize  the  atheistic  tendency  of  such  teachings,  hut  toforeslaUit  To 
accomplish  lus  with  any  efficiency  we  must  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  or  in  advance  of  it 
necessity  of  this  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the  new  States,  where  the  higher  interests  of 
i  inanity  are  most  liable  to  neglect.  We  are  doing  what  we  can  to  meet  these  high  and  holy  claims  ]l„t 
the  claims  exceed  our  ability  and  kindle  anxious  thought. 

The  prospects  for  competent  State  institutions  are  not  flattering.  In  Californian  university  has  been 
started  under  State  auspices.  In  the  Territory  of  Washington  there  is  scarcely  an  academy,  and  the  Uni- 


vo rs i tv  Fund  has  boon  misapplied.  In  Oregmi  the  University  Fund  is  begining  to  be  available  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  extent.  Some  denominations  are  endeavoring  to  establish  institutions  of  learning. 

But  there  remains  a  region  to  be  occupied  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  with  its  acknowledged  adhe¬ 
rence  to  fundamental  principles  and  generous  liberality,  its  sound  learning  and  manifold  culture,  its  con¬ 
servative  views  and  broad  applications,  all  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  genuine  Christianity. 

Solemn  convictions  of  duty  impel  us  to  make  known  the  present  condition  of  education,  and  its  press¬ 
ing  wants  in  this  distant  section  of  our  country,  to  our  Christian  and  patriotic  countrymen,  and  solicit 
their  aid  in  this  work — both  theirs  and  ours. 

Rev.  Theodore  W.  McCoy,  of  Snohomish  City,  W.  T.,  is  seeking  aid  for  the  establishment  of  a  literary  in¬ 
stitution  on  the  border  of  Puget  Sound.  The  site  chosen  is  very  eligible,  and  it  can  be  purchased  with  a 
sum  nu,c^  below  its  original  cost.  A  portion  of  the  funds  needed  has  been  raised  here. 

This  effort  has  the  confidence  of  Christian  people,  and  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  the  favor  of 
of  God;  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  the  aid  which  is  indispensable  to  its  establishment  and  usefulness. 

In  view  of  the  multiplied  appeals  to  the  benevolence  of  the  public,  it  is  with  great  diffidence  that  we 
venture  to  add  this  one  to  the  number.  Abstaining,  then,  from  any  undue  urgency,  we  would  present  it 
to  the  consideration  of  Christian  philanthropists. 

tj  ^  _  ,  Ex.  Com.  Synod  of  the  Columbia,  bv  A.  L.  Lindsley  Ch’n 

Portland,  Oregon,  March  27th,  1880.  ’  *  y  n  n 


.  The  follmving  are  the  commendations  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  m  the  U.  S.  A.,  both  of  whom  have  msited  Washington  Territory  and  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  field  and  its  wants: 

Presbyterian  Mission  House,  New  York.  May  7,  1880.-The  church,  the  school,  and  the  college  are 
essential  to  any  people,  and  especially  our  people  under  such  a  government  as  ours. 

From  a  recent  tour  of  inspection  on  the  Pacific  Coast  I  am  sure  there  is  no  more  important  duty  for  the 
old  and  established  communities  of  the  East  than  to  help  found  religious  and  educational  institutions 
among  their  poorer  and  scattered  fellow-countrymen  in  the  extreme  West.  Great  possibilities  are  in  the 
future  of  U  ashmgtou  Territory,  hut  it  is  as  yet  the  day  of  small  things,  and  there  is  eminent  reason  for 
heeding  the  Apostle’s  injunction  that  the  strong  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.  I  concur  in  all  that 
Dr.  Lindsley,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  says  on  the  subject.  jj  Kendai  i 

No.  23  Centre  Street,  New  York,  June  1,  1880  -1  wish  heartily  to  commend  the  educationafenteT 
prise  of  the  Presbytery  of  Puget  Sound.  I  add  my  testimony  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  vastness  of 
the  country  and  its  pressing  needs  that  this  is  an  enterprise  worthv  of  the  aid  of  liberal  Christians 

To  meet  the  wants  of  our  missionary  fields  in  that  great  region,  destined  to  be  the  home  of  millions 
young  men  must  be  educated  there  and  prepared  for  the  ministry.  I  can  confidently  recommend  Rev  T. 

\ .  x  LcCoy,  who  is  the  financial  agent  of  the  Presbytery  in  this  effort.  Cyrus  Dickson. 


LETTER  FROM  SAN  JUAN. 

— 

San  Juan  Archipelago,  W.  T., ) 
March,  1875.  j 
Bear  Editor: — I  am  asked  to  send 
a  series  of  letters  to  your  valuable  pa¬ 
per,  writing  once  a  month  from  this 
benighted  land  of  cosmopolitan  races, 
including  every  variety  of  complexion, 
white  and  black,  mulatto  and  red,  etc.  J 
This  wonderful  land  embraces  the  re¬ 
cently  acquired  United  States  soil  once 
in  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  which  all  readers, 
together  with  those  who  don’t  read, 
are  aware  has  been  amicably  adjusted 
by  the  keen-eyed  judgment  of  Kaiser 
William. 

When  I  landed  first  on  San  Juan,  I 
five  years  since,  the  island  was  under 
joint  occupation  by  British  and  United 
States  troops,  representing  their  re¬ 
spective  Governments.  The  garrisons 
were  located  about  twelve  miles  apart. 
The  utmost  good  feeling  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  garrisons,  the  officers  al¬ 
ternately  visiting  every  week,  and  on 
meeting,  whether  imbibing  coffee,  tea. 
or  something  a  wee  bit  stronger,  the 
united  toast  would  be,  “  Here’s  to 
‘  Jonathan  ’  and  ‘  John.’  ” 

I  first  repaired  to  San  Juan  at  the 
instigation  of  Rev.  Thomas  Somerville, 
of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  Victoria,  B.  C., ' 
who  informed  me  that  he  had  visited 
the  place,  and  had  found  the  people  in 
great  spiritual  need  ;  that  they  appeared 
to  be  most  reckless  and  indifferent  to 
j  their  spiritual  condition ;  were  ex¬ 
tremely  poor,  living  (or  rather  exist-  ^ 
ing)  in  comfortless  log  cabins,  filled  to 
overflowing  with  hungry  children,  and, 
though  he  would  very  much  like  me  to 
go  and  plant  the  gospel  banner  upon 
thiij  long-neglected  island  and  archipel¬ 
ago,  he  had  but  little  encouragement 
to  offer,  no  guarantee  of  support ;  if  I 
went  over  to  help  the  people  I  would 
have  to  go  alone  in  the  “strength  of  the 
Lord,”  trusting  to  his  providential 


care.  With  this  guarantee  (sufficiently 
good  as  I  deemed  it)  I  went  forth  to 
the  field.  On  landing,  everything  ap¬ 
peared  so  desolate  and  uninviting  that 
a  whispering  voice  urged  me  to  retrace 
my  steps.  But  this  was  a  cowardly 
voice,  and  I  pushed  my  way  among 
the  people.  I  was  not  long  in  learning 
that  the  majority  of  them  would  have 
preferred  seeing  a  liquor-vender  among 
them  to  a  minister,  and  a  keg  of  whisky 
rather  than  a  Bible,  for  during  the  first 
week  I  learned  the  way  the  people  had 
been  accustomed  to  spend  the  Lord  s 
day.  They  would  repair  to  a  little 
valley  in  the  neighborhood,  bearing 
with  them  whisky  and  fiddles  (a  hea¬ 
thenish  mixture),  and  thus  desecrate 
the  blessed  day  by  drinking  and  danc¬ 
ing. 

At  the  first  session  of  divine  service 
a  very  large  number  w'ere  in  attendance, 
all  but  five  being  arrayed  in  wdiat  they 
termed  their  “work-day  rigging.”  Be¬ 
fore  giving  out  the  first  hymn  there 
was  a  general  giggling,  whispering, 
chewing,  and  one  or  two  with  short 
clay  pipes  in  their  mouths.  My  poor 
heart  went  pit-a-pat,  prompted  by  some¬ 
thing  like  disgust.  When  I  rose  to 
ask  the  divine  blessing  upon  the  serv¬ 
ice  they  were  very  orderly  and  quiet. 
During  this  part  of  devotion  they  all 
looked  me  full  in  the  face.  I  kept  one 
eye  a  wee  bit  open,  and  thus  discovered 
it.  I  then  started  a  familiar  tune,  but 
not  a  sound  other  than  my  own  could 
be  heard.  I  “cut  the  hymn  short,  and 
prefaced  the  next  one  by  remarking 
that  I  saw  before  me  many  singing 
countenances,  and  had  heard  that  some 
of  them  could  sing  a  good  song ;  if  so 
they  could  sing  the  “songs  of  Zion, 
and  I  desired  them  to  assist  me  in  the 
next  hymn.  They  complied,  but  oh, 
the  unearthly,  discordant  sounds !  But 
then  I  will  forbear  to  criticise,  as  they 
all  sung  with  the  spirit  (J) — lungs,  I 
mean.  Throughout  the  service  there 
was  considerable  going  out  and  coining 


in  by  certain  of  the  audience.  These 
on  returning  suspiciously  wiped  their 
lips  with  their  coat-sleeves,  suggesting 
something  a  little  unpleasant  to  the 
minister,  and  prompting  him  to  turn 
upon  them  a  volley  of  temperance 
homilies.  On  making  inquiries  respect¬ 
ing  their  behavior  I  learned  the  sad 
truth  that  a  bottle  or  two  of  whisky 
had  been  concealed  in  the  bush,  and 
that  some  portion  of  my  frail,  erring 
audience  went  out  to  “wet  their  whis¬ 
tles,”  as  they  termed  it  —  in  other 
words,  to  take  a  drink.  I  went  after 
these  terrible  fellows;  result,  they 
didn’t  repeat  the  dose,  but  came  to 
church  minus  the  bottle. 

Ah,  my  brother,  in  this  peculiarly 
trying  field  I  have  oft  had  occasion  to 
exclaim,  uO  temporal  0  mores!"  (0 
the  times!  0  the  manners!)  One  day 
I  went  into  a  low  whisky  saloon  located 
at  one  time  in  the  community.  During 
my  brief  stay  I  learned  expressions 
never  before  heard.  One  fellow  would 
say,  on  growing  thirsty,  “Come,  boys, 
let’s  throw  the  bones  and  liquor  up.” 
Another :  “Come  on  lads,  hurry  up, 
let’s  take  a  smile  and  wet  our  whistles.” 
Another  would  say,  “Boys,  it’s  time 
to  gin  up,”  and  away  they  would  rush 
like  lambs,  or  ninnies,  to  the  slaughter. 
At  early  morn  they  cry,  “Come,  let's 
have  an  eye-opener,"  and  at  eventide, 
i  “Let’s  take  a  night-cap,”  or  eye-closer. 
Poor,  silly  beings  !  One  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing  some  time  since  five  of  these  kind 
of  men  came  to  my  home,  hungry, 
though  not  without  money.  There  was 
to  be  a  special  collection  taken  up  that 
day  at  church,  so  I  proposed  to  cook 
some  victuals  for  the  crowd,  providing 
they  would  all  go  to  church  and  give 
their  mite  toward  the  collection.  They 
agreed.  I  then  cooked.  After  which 
I  accompanied  them  to  church,  and  re¬ 
ceived  their  mites  when  the  collection 
was  taken  up. 

I  must  here  relate  a  little  experience 


met  with  last  Sunday.  A  rather  trouble¬ 


some  old  man,  known  as  “Uncle  Jack,” 
walked,  as  usual,  eight  miles  to  attend 
service.  I  preached  a  short  sermon. 
This,  however,  appeared  too  long  for 
him,  as  by  his  apparent  uneasiness  this 
was  manifest.  When  I  came  down 
from  the  desk  he  suddenly  accosted  me 
by  saying:  “Sir,  I've  been  mighty  bad 
during  the  past  week.  Just  look  at  my 
face,  and  feel  my  bony  arm!  Yes,  I’ve 
been  awful  bad  ;  I’ve  been  praying  the 
whole  week — praying  the  Lord  to  take 
me,”  and  then  suddenly  changing  his 
tone  he  said:  “Could  you  come  out  to  j 
see  me  next  week,  and  bring  me  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  tobacco  ?  The  same  curious 
being  asked  me  one  day  if  “  the  Man  S 
in  the  sky  would  be  mad  with  him  when  ! 
he  died.”  He  didn't  think  he  ought 
to  be,  as  he  had  never  been  very  bad. 

More  anon.  T.  J.  Weekes. 

J 

San  Juan  Archipelago,  W.  T., ) 
December,  1374.  i 

:  Dear  Editor: 

1  You  make  a  request  that  I  send  a 
letter  for  insertion  in  your  paper.  I 
now  comply.  It  will  be  meager,  hav¬ 
ing  nearly  exhausted  my  little  stock  of 
items  in  repeated  letters  forwarded  TTT 
churches  and  Sabbath -schools  east. 

Treating  of  news,  I  may  say  that  I 
am  growing  poverty-stricken,  and  often 
blush  at  the  thought  of  the  scanty  re¬ 
sources  aftorded  me  of  culling  items  of  in¬ 
terest.  One  elaborate  letter  from  this  re¬ 
gion  embraces  about  all  that  can  be  g-ath- 
ered  for  years,  unless  one  draws  largely 
i  from  the  resources  of  his  imagination, 
and  I,  presuming  to  be  a  practical  mor- 
|  tab  can  not  consistently  do  this.  I  feel 
|  that  I  might  write  ditto  to  what  I  have 
I  heretofore  sent  you,  and  that  would 
l  embrace  about  all.  I  suppose,  though, 

I  must  record  something:. 

Well,  I  feel  a  little  blue  to-day; 
causes  tis  blowing  a  fearful  gale,  and 
my  room  is  not  wind-tight ;  ’tis  raining- 
j 111  torrents,  and  my  roof  is  not  water- 
i  tight  ;  I  am  short  of  fuel,  and  I  am 

i .  '  ■ 


j  shivering  in  loneliness.  Ah,  me!  some  1 
j  of  the  brethren  little  think  of  us 
poor  fellows  located,  like  forsaken  her¬ 
mits,  in  the  wilds  of  some  “jumping- 
|  off”  place,  existing  alone  in  cheerless  ; 
I  cabin  homes,  cooking  indigestible  bread,  | 
;  and  eating  and  drinking  alone  —  all 
j  alone—  in  sadness  and  isolation.  Tis 
j  said  that  there’s  a  yearning  in  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  for  sympathy,  and  so  there 
is,  but  where’s  the  sympathy  for  us? 
Echo  answers,  Where?  Still,  nil  des- 
peraiulum.  I  must  enter  into  a  more 
cheerful  vein,  remembering  that  “there’s 
a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud,’’  that  the 
“darkest  hour  is  just  before  day,”  and 
the  words  of  Paul,  to  “Rejoice  ever¬ 
more.”  Quiet,  then,  revolting  spirit! 
Poor,  despairing  human  nature,  look 
above  for  comfort!  If  I’m  in  the  path 
of  duty,  performing  my  part  conscien¬ 
tiously  and  faithfully,  “Why  art  thou 
cast  down,  0  my  soul?  Why  disquieted 
within  me?  ” 

Yesterday  (Sabbath)  we  had  most 
encouraging  services — extra  large  at¬ 
tendance.  Our  Sabbath-school  was  in¬ 
teresting,  and  the  blessed  day  passed 
most  pleasantly  and  profitably.  My 
people  generally  are  growing  richer  and 
poorer — richer  in  faith,  poorer  in  earth¬ 
ly  possessions.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  production  of  grain  far  exceeds 
the  consumption,  and  our  farmers  can 
find  no  market  for  their  produce.  Last 
year  I  could  get  pork  and  beans  from 
them ;  this  year  I  can  scarcely  get  the 
beans  without  the  pork.  I  speak  a 
little  figuratively;  but,  really,  if  I  ask 
them  for  money  they  look  aghast,  and 
then  stammer  out :  “Money,  sir!  Mon- 
ley!  Did  you  say  money?”  No  doubt 
many  who  read  the  above  will  infer  that 
I  am  exaggerating  somewhat.  Well, 
to  such  I  only  can  say,  Brothers,  come 
and  see.  I  ever  exert  my  utmost  to 
raise  every  dollar  possible,  and  many  of 
the  people  exert  their  best  endeavors 
to  aid,  but  really  they  are  poverty- 
|  stricken,  and  likely  to  remain  so  for 


some  time  to  come. 


This  field  (I  am  distressed  to  state 
|  it),  without  some  radical  change,  will 
be  long  dependent  upon  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions.  I  often  tell  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  they  will  have  to  contribute 
more  or  the  Board  may  be  induced  to 
j  withhold  their  liberal  support,  and 
transfer  their  missionary  to  another 
field.  Then  they  cry  out:  “Oh,  we 
need  you  among  us  more  than  ever — we 
and  our  children.  We  can  not  help 
being  poor.  Bear  with  us ;  we  will  do 
our  best.  God’s  poor  should  not  be 
cast  aside.”  It  is  exceedingly  try¬ 
ing  to  a  missionary  to  be  receiving  so 
much  from  the  generous  Board,  and 
yet  raising  so  little  from  the  people 
among  whom  he  has  to  labor.  Outsid¬ 
ers,  who  neither  know  nor  consider  the 
circumstances  of  the  people,  may  be 
inclined  to  infer  that  the  missionary 
does  not  stir  up  the  people  sufficiently; 
he  is  resting  too  much  upon  his  oars; 
grown  indifferent,  knowing  that,  whether 
his  people  contribute  much  or  little,  he 


I 


has  the  ever-generous  Board  to  fall 
iback  upon.  God  knows  that  this  is 
not  the  case  with  the  writer.  I  do  my 
best,  and  intend  to  do. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  some  of  my  poor  people  to  aid 
the  good  work,  I  announced  a  collec¬ 
tion  for  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
One  man?  to  my  knowledge,  wras  quite 
!  desponding  for  a  week  or  two,  because 
he  had  not  twenty-five  cents  in  his  pos¬ 
session,  and  from  his  own  lips  he  in¬ 
formed  me  that  God  sent  him  relief  by 
leading  a  man  to  hire  his  little  boat, 
for  which  he  received  the  sum  of  fifty 
cents,  and  which  he  paid  over  cheerfully 
toward  the  object  named. 

Now,  again,  I  will  endeavor  to  give 
you  a  brighter  side.  During  the  past 
|  year  I  have  succeeded  in  raising  $275 — 
$150  toward  the  erection  of  a  new 
church,  and  $125  toward  the  purchase 
of  a  church  organ.  You  may  ask, 
| How,  in  the  midst  of  such  reigning 


depression,  :!i(l  V<  i  i  I  succeed  ill  ro;i  ]  i y.  i ;  i  g 
this  sum?  I  will  tell  you.  We  had 
a  party  of  Government  engineers  on  the 
island  for  three  months.  A  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  Christian  lady,  wife  of  Gen. 
31  i elder,  U.  S.  A.,  the  chief  of  the ( 
surveying  corps,  accompanied  the 
party.  This  lady  became  very  much 
interested  in  my  work,  assisting  me  in 
every  possible  way,  by  presiding  at  the 
organ  at  divine  service,  and  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Sabbath-school,  etc.  Just 
before  the  engineers  left  the  island 
we  (Mrs.  Gen.  Michler  and  I)  planned 
to  get  up  a  bazar  and  general  party  for 
the  benefit  of  our  church.  We  then 
went  to  work,,  and  3Irs.  3Iichler,  though 
a  stanch  member  of  the  Episcopalian 
Church,  worked  for  three  weeks  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  bazar,  etc.,  with  a  zeal 
unparalleled,  the  proceeds  of  which 
amounted  to  <i?150.  The  additional 
$125  I  have  raised  by  constituting  my¬ 
self  a  kind  of  brazen-faced  beggar  for 
the  space  of  nine  months.  Friends 
and  foes,  strangers  and  foreigners,  all 
were  assailed,  and  by  dunning  all  I 
have  realized  the  amount  stated. 

Divine  service  and  Sabbath -school 
have  been  well  attended  on  Lopez  Island 
during  the  past  year,  the  parents  and 
children  having  to  travel  many  miles 
to  attend  the  services.  The  population 
of  this  island  is  very  sparse  and  scat¬ 
tered,  insomuch  that  it  is,  at  present, 
impossible  to  find  a  central  place  for 
service. 

On  Orcas  Island,  twenty-five  miles 
from  San  Juan,  I  am  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  Sabbath-school,  Bev.  Dr. 
Schenck  granted  a  handsome  donation 
of  library  and  hymn-books  for  this  and 
Lopez  Island  schools.  This  generous 
and  much-appreciated  gift  will  aid  us 
very  much  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
good  work.  I  leave,  by  canoe  or  some 
kind  of  “  dug-out,”  within  a  day  or  two 
on  a  missionary  visit  to  these  islands. 
Clams  and  potatoes  will  be  my  chief 
hire,  prepared  by  the  weather-beaten 


hands  of  native  maidens,  who  still 
(dis)grace  the  homes  of  many  white 
men  on  the  archipelago,  and  who  greet 
you  on  approaching  them  with  the  ver¬ 
nacular  of  this  region  :  “  Kla-how  you 
sise?”  meaning,  “  How  do  you  do,  sir?” 
‘•Klooch  haplatte,”  “Good  pastor.” 
More  anon. 

T.  J.  3Yeekes. 

P.  S. — We  shall  have  to  exert  our 
very  utmost  in  order  to  erect  a  little 
church,  which  is  greatly  needed  here, 
having  nothing  but  an  old  log  building 
to  hold  service  in.  Do  you  think,  dear 
sir,  that  some  of  our  distant  Presbyte¬ 
rian  friends  would  furnish  us  with  a 
little  bell?  Urge  this,  please. 

T.  J.  W, 

LETTER  FROM  WYOMING. 

T 

San  Juan  Archipelago,  j 
Wyoming  Territory,  June,  1875.  J 

Dear  Editor:— I  again  greet  you 
with  a  few  lines  from  this  wonderful 
land  of  island  missionary  peculiarities,  f 
If  I  mistake  not,  in  closing  my  last 
letter  to  your  paper,  I  related  one  or 
more  experiences  met  with  at  the  house 
of  one  of  my  parishioners  who  bears 
the  significant  sohrwuet  of  “Billv 
Barlow.” 

I  will  commence  this  letter  by  tit'  ■ 
lating  another  experience  at  said  nfetise. 
One  day  I  received  a  summons  from 
him  to  bury  his  child.  Pc  was  ap¬ 
proaching  the  hour  of  midnight  ere  I 
reached  his  house.  The  'obsequies 
were  appointed  to  take  place  the  ensu¬ 
ing  morning.  Shortly  after  arrival, 
the  father  thus  addressed  me : 

“  I  guess,  sir,  being  that  you  are 
a  minister,  you  are  not  so  easily 
seared  ? ” 

I  asked  his  reason  for  asking  such  a 
question.  He  replied  : 

“  Because  I  will  have  to  fix  you  up 
a  bed  near  the  table  there,  where  the 
body  of  my  poor  dead  child  ’lies.” 

I  assured  him  that  I  had  no  objec¬ 
tion,  being  in  no  way  frightened  to  lie 


down  or  to  pass  the  silent  watches  of 
the  night  in  the  sacred  presence  of  the 
inanimate  dust  of  his  dear  departed 
'child,  whose  angel-spirit  was  then  with 
the  happy  and  blessed  throng  of  im¬ 
mortalized  little  ones  '  above,  “  around 
the  throne  of  God  in  heaven.”  With  1 
all  the  exterior  roughness  of  “Billy 
Barlow,  I  noticed,  at  the  grave  of  his 
child,  that  he  dropped  many  a  heartfelt 
tear,  his  lips,  too,  quivering  with  the 
breath  of  a  silent  prayer. 

I  At  the  close  of  a  few  months  of  mis¬ 
sionary  labor,  I  received  a  visit  from 
Rev.  Thomas  Somerville,  of  the  Scotch  j 
I  Kirk>  Victoria,  B.  C.,who  recommend- 
j  ed  (as  I  was  receiving  no  aid  from  any 
sources)  that  my  mission  field  be 
;  placed  under  the  care  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Church, 
and  advised  that  I  communicate  with 
Rev.  J.  R.  Thompson,  of  Olympia, 
Wyoming  Territory,  tendering  him  an 
iir\  itation  to  visit  the  San  Juan  Archi¬ 
pelago.  -This  being  done,  Mr.  T.,  with 
his  characteristic  promptness  and  true 
missionary  zeal,  visited  our  long  neg¬ 
lected  land. 

Mr.  Thompson  landed  at  the  extreme 
north  end  of  the  island,  from  whence  a 
long  dreary  “  trail  ”  of  fifteen  miles 
leads  toward  the  settlement  at  the 
south  end,  where  I  am  located.  Through 
this  “  trail  ”  Mr.  T.  wended  his  solitary 
course,  his  enthusiastic  spirit  becom¬ 
ing  fearfully  depressed  at  the  mon- 
trous  solemnity  of  all  things  sur¬ 
rounding,  insomuch  that,  as  he  as¬ 
serted,  he  was  led  to  exclaim.,  on  the  1 
way :  “  What  on  earth  induced  Weekes 
to  locate  in  so  wild  and  desolate  a  re¬ 
gion  as  this  ?”  But,  shortly,  the  rev¬ 
erend  gentleman  s  wonted  zeal  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  returned  to  him  again,  and  on 
meeting  me,  and  becoming  acquainted  • 
with  the  people,  he  was  loud  in  his 
praises  of  the  field,  being  well  im¬ 
pressed  with  its  situation,  and  (using 
his  own  words)  “pleased  with  the  gem 
eral  appearance  presented  by  religious 


matters.”  During  Mr.  Thompson’s 
visit  he  encouraged  the  people  to  take 
active  measures  to  secure  the  per¬ 
manent  services  of  myself  as  their 
“  spiritual  overseer,”  and  indicated  the 
proper  steps  by  which  to  approach'  the 
“  Presbytery  of  Oregon”  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  their  co-operation. 

The  “  Presbytery”  being  communi¬ 
cated  with,  they  at  once  directed  Mr. 
Thompson  to  revisit  the  “  Islands,”  to 
organize  a  church,  and  perform  other 
ministerial  duties  at  his  discretion. 

Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Thompson 
made  us  a  second  visit,  gave  us  a  series 
of  religious  services,  continuing  over 
five  days,  promoting  an  influence  for 
good  felt  to  this  day.  A  special  service  ; 
was.  appointed  for  Lopez  Island,  we 
having  to  cross  the  water,  a  distance 
of  six  miles,  in  a  sloop.  A  party  of 
friends  accompanied  us.  It  was  a  most 
brilliant  day.  Everything  in  nature  sur¬ 
rounding  seemed  to  rejoice,  as  though 
bidding  our  gospel  ship  God-speed  and 
welcome  to  an  island  so  long  shut  out 
from  every  means  of  grace. 

During  the  passage  over  an  alarming 
though  interesting  accident  occurred. 
A  flock  of  sea-gulls  hovered  around 
our  ship,  tempting  our  enthusiastic 
brother  minister  to  raise  his  gun,  fire, 
and,  as  he  generally  strikes  wher¬ 
ever  he  aims  in  other  matters,  our 
friend’s  rule,  in  re  the  bird,  was  strict¬ 
ly  adhered  to,  for  the  shot  result¬ 
ed  in  the  downfall  of  a  poor  inno¬ 
cent  gull.  The  gull  was  not  dead,  but 
well-nigh  frightened  to  death;  seriously 
wounded  by  the  would-be  murderer. 
He,  by  this  time,  having  his  better  na¬ 
ture  aroused,  gazed  with  pitying  eye 
upon  the  fallen  bird,  now  hopelessly 
fluttering  upon  the  water,  and,  despite 
the  urgent  entreaties  of  friends,  jump¬ 
ed  into  a  frail  canoe  and  paddled  in 
the  direction  of  the  bird.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached,  it  struggled  to  get  further 
away.  A  chase  ensued,  till  its  pursuer 
came  nigh  upon  the  bird  ;  then,  grow-.,.. 


ing  excited,  lie  stood  erect  in  the 
canoe,  when,  in  the  act  of  striking  the 
death-blow,  the  canoe  upset,  plunging 
our  poor,  now  fallen,  clerical  friend 
deep  into  the  wat^r,  At  sight  of  our 
drowning  friend^  a  great  cry  went  up 
from  our  sh\p  :  « A  minister  over¬ 
board  1  ”  T^he  small-boat  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  was  speedily  lowered,  well  man¬ 
ned,  a’ad.  rowed  toward  the  spot ;  but, 
ere  tAey  reached  their  destination,  the 
straggles  of  our  brother  wrere  o'er. 
Dvowned  f  No,  not  drowned,  but  had 


-wonderful 


to 


tell — righted  his  ca¬ 


noe,  and,  Peter-like,  stood  erect  in 
the  sea,  thus  dishing  out  the  water, 
•and  then  leaped  into  it  again,  giving  a 
victorious  shout,  followed  by  many 
voices,  for  being  delivered  from  a  wa¬ 
tery  grave. 

We  then  pursued  our  course  toward 
Lopez  Island.  On  our  arrival  we 
found  a  good  congregation  assembled. 
I  opened  the  service  ;  then  introduced 
our  moistened  brother ,  who,  though 
wet  and  feeling  very  uncomfortable, 
preached  a  most  impressive  discourse. 
Four  persons — two  of  either  sex — hith¬ 
erto  living  not  commendable  lives,  were 
induced  by  the  same  spiritual  adviser 
to  name  their  wedding  day.  This  being 
done,  arrangements  were  speedily  made 
fixing  the  ceremony  to  take  place  at 
San  Juan  the  latter  part  of  the  ensuing 
week.  The  officers  of  the  American 
garrison,  with  others,  were  present  at 
the  nuptials.  The  groomsmen  repre¬ 
sented  different  nationalities,  one  being 
an  Irishman,  the  other  a  Swede  ;  the 
fair  (?)  brides  were  of  the  same  nation¬ 
ality,  both  being  good  Injuns.  During 
the  ceremony,  when  the  usual  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked,  the  men  answered 
“Yes;”  the  women  “  Nowitka,”  signi¬ 
fying  yes  in  the  Chinook  jargon — the 
Indian  vernacular  of  this  region.  A 
few  months  after  this  marriage  union 
I  christened  nine  children,  offspring  of 
these  parties. 

Speaking  of  christening,  reminds  me 


of  an  old  parishioner  of  mine  who  has1 
attained  the  good  old  age  of  seventy- 
four  years,  and  without  being  chris¬ 
tened.  He  is  a  kind  of  legalist  in  his 
way,  often  informing  me  that  he  feels 
to  be  growing  better,  and  when  he  at¬ 
tains  to  a  certain  standard  of  perfec¬ 
tion  will  become  a  candidate  for  bap¬ 
tism.  All  the  arguments  that  might 
be  advanced  against  his  way  of  think¬ 
ing  would  not  change  the  old  gentle¬ 
man’s  mind,  he  being  as  firmly  fixed  in 
his  peculiar  views  as  is  the  granite  rock 
upon  his  claim.  I  pray  that  the 
grace  of  God  may  yet  effect  a  change  in 
him.  This  old  gentleman  is  constant 
in  his  attendance  at  church.  One  Sun¬ 
day  he  was  absent,  the  reason  given 
being  that  he  had  neglected  to  remove 
a  peg.  He,  being  unable  to  read,  has 
devised  *a  plan  whereby  he  may  learn 
when  the  Sabbath  approaches,  as  fol¬ 
lows.:  On  his  mant^-shelf  he  has 
bored  seven  holes,  representing  the 
seven  days  of  the  week.  Two  pegs  are 
used  to  represent  the  days,  one  being 
stationary,  the  other  being  moved  from 
day  to  day,  and  when  being  brought  to 
the  last  hole,  he  knows  that  the  next 
day  will  be  the  Sabbath  ;  but,  omitting 
one  day  to  remove  the  peg,  he  mistook 
Sunday  for  Saturday,  going  to  church 
on  the  Monday.  This  mistake  vexed 
his  righteous  soul  for  a  long  time  after. 
He  is  a  most  curious  old  man.  Some¬ 
times,  on  my  leaving  the  desk,  after 
preaching,  he  will  come  up  to  me,  say¬ 
ing  :  “  How  d’ye  do,  sir  ?  Are  you  out 
of  potatoes'?  Would  you  like  to  have 
some  beets?”  A  month  since,  at  the 
close  of  service,  he  accosted  me  by  say¬ 
ing  :  “  Would  you  like  to  have  some 
cabbage?”  I  deemed  the  question 
rather  suggestive ,  and  wondered  whether 
my  previous  discourse  had  conveyed 
anything  verdant  to  the  old  gentle¬ 
man’s  mind.  He  doubtless  spoke 
thoughtlessly,  as  do  too  many  in  this 
region. 

I  was  told  last  week  by  one  of  my 


faithful  hearers,  that  he  paid  a  short 
visit  to  the  home  of  rather  a  careless 
man  living  on  our  island,  who  has  sev¬ 
eral  children  attending  our  Sabbath- 
school.  It  was  Sunday,  and  the  day  | 
for  a  special  collection.  The  mother 
—  God  bless  our  mothers— thoughtfully 
remarked  :  “  Husband,  it’s  collection 
day ;  can’t  the  children  give  a  bit  or 
two  ?  The  answer  he  gave  was : 

“  Played  out !  If  you  youngsters 
haven’t  got  sabee enough  in  this  enlight¬ 
ened  (?)  age  to  bum  their  religion,  they 
are  not  much  account.”  So  the  dear 
children  had  to  go  as  “bummers,”  as 
they  call  it.  A  large  •number,  here, 
“bum”  their  religion. 

Last  week  I  gave  a  little  tea-party 
to  my  juvenile  Bible  class.  Fifteen 
were  present;  and  last  Monday  I  gave 
a  dinner  to  my  elders,  trustees,  and 
a  few  others.  We  had  a  fine  old  En¬ 
glish  plum  pudding,  black  with  rich¬ 
ness.  This  for  a  change  from  our  or¬ 
dinary  fare  of  pork  and  beans  and 
“slap-jacks.”  I  mention  our  usual 
“bill  of  fare,”  for  fear  that  the  breth¬ 
ren  might  think  that  there  was  too 
much  fatness  in  my  field  of  labor,  and 
thus  reduce  my  allowance,  which  I  | 
would  have  compulsively  to  protest 
against,  having,  the  present  year,  fifty 
dollars  taken  off  from  the  sum  total, 
without  any  additional  allowance  from 
my  people,  receiving  even  less  frem 

them,  they  really  becoming  poorer,  but 

then,  I  wi!lingly  give  said  fifty  dollars 
of  my  meager  allowance  to  assist  in 
paying  off  the  great  debt  of  our  gen¬ 
erous  “Board.” 

The  dinner,  however,  proved  a  suc¬ 
cess,  the  respective  courses  being  all 
that  could  be  desired,  the  best  of  it 
being  that  said  dinner  was  prepared, 
cooked,  and  served  all  by  myself.  Will 
close  now,  hoping  to  write  you  again 
next  month. 

With  best  wishes, 

T.  J.  Weekes. 


8 an  Juan  Archipelago,  W.  T.,  j 
November,  1875.  j 
Bear  Editor: — By  the  arrival  of 
the  last  mail  I  received  a  postal  card 
from  Beaver  City,  on  the  back  of 
which  I  read  as  follows  :  “  If  your  wife 
wields  1  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  we 
will  welcome  a  letter  from  her  on  the 
subject  of  Home  Missions.”  This  clause 
was,  oh,  so  tantalizing !  I  being  yet 
minus  of  so  glorious  an  appendage  to 
a  lonely  missionary’s  lot,  and  at  the 
same  time  being  a  helpless  cripple, 
away  from  my  dwelling-place,  in  the 
wilds  of  Orcas  Island,  twenty-five  miles 
distant  from  San  Juan.  How  did  I 
become  a  cripple,  do  you  ask  ?  I  will 
enlighten  you.  To  do  so  I  must  jour¬ 
ney  back  a  little.  Two.  Sundays  since 
we  held  at  San  Juan  Island  our  an¬ 
nual  Sunday-school  concert.  We  had 
a  crowded  house,  the  audience  being 
composed  of  all  classes.  Our  pupils 
acquitted  themselves  admirably,  ren¬ 
dering  their  pieces  in  song,  poetry  and 
readings  second  to  none,  vying  with 
Bro.  Thompson’s  model  Sabbath- 
school,  of  Olympia,  W.  T.  Well,  at 
the  close  of  the  exercises  I  promised 
the  school  a  good  picnic,  to  take 
place  on  the  following  Thursday.  So 
on  Tuesday  I  summoned  together  a  posse 
of  men  who,  with  myself  as  foreman, 
went  to  work  fixing  the  picnic  grounds. 
Considerable  scrub-brush  was  growing 
on  the  site  which  induced  me  to  throw 
off  my  coat  and  go  to  work  cutting  it 
down.  This  entertainment  continued 
for  the  space  of  four  hours,  when  I 
made,  in  the  vernacular  of  this  region, 
a  “miss-lick,”  plunging  the  blade  of  a 
scythe  deep  into  the  crural  bone  of  my 
left  leg.  This  drew  the  curtain  be¬ 
tween  poor  suffering  me  and  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  picnic,  I  having  to  be 
moping  at  home ;  and  having  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  preach  a  funeral  sermon  at 
Oicas  Island  on  the  following  Sundays 
was  conveyed  to  the  steamer  land- 1  I 


ing  to  take  said  journey,  thus  riding 
twenty-five  miles  in  something  like 
misery.  I  was  extra  anxious  to  fill 
this  appointment  owing  to  the  some¬ 
what  novel  and  rare  request  to  preach 
said  sermon,  the  deceased  being  when  liv¬ 
ing  a  very  stanch  Papist,  but  his  friends 
and  survivors,  having  grown  sensible 
and  well  impressed  with  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  desired  me  to  preach  the  discourse. 

I  did  so  to  a  very  large  audience. 
Moreover,  I  was  requested  to  christen  j 
two  of  deceased’s  children  — girls — 
aged  respectively  eight  and  eleven 
years.  So  I  received  them  by  baptism 
as  lambs  of  our  fold. 

But  for  this  extra  exertion  of  leav¬ 
ing  San  Juan  and  journeying  to  Orcas, 
my  poor  leg  had  to  suffer,  and  now  I 
am  confined  to  my  room,  nursed  by  a 
very  kind,  motherly  old  matron,  under 
whose  care  I  hope  shortly  to  rally 
again. 

The  people  of  Orcas  Island  attend 
divine  service  in  large  numbers,  some 
traveling  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles. 
We  are  in  the  same  fix  here  as  on  San 
Juan  and  Sepoy  islands,  my  respective, 
fields  of  labor,  having  no  suitable  place 
for  service.  Oh,  sir,  this  is  fearfully 
discouraging,  but  I  have  the  promise 
from  the  people  of  each  island  of  cer¬ 
tain  materials,  with  labor,  toward  the 
erection  of  churches,  and  hope  in  early 
spring  to  commence  the  erection  of 
three  little  buildings,  providing  some 
generous  friends  of  missions,  members 
of  other  churches  or  of  Sabbath-schools 

will  send  us  poor  struggling  though  very 
deserving  ones  some  aid.  Por  one 
i  thousand  dollars,  or  so,  wre  could  erect 
three  suitable  churches  (one  for  each 
island),  thus  securing  the  entire  archi¬ 
pelago,  making  it  Presbyterian.  The 
plain  truth  being  this  — if  churches  are 
not  speedily  erected  by  us,  others  will 
step  in  to  build,  thus  reaping  our  richly 
deserved  and  very  promising  harvest. 

Friends  of  struggling  missions,  both 
j  young  and  old,  I  appeal  to  you.  Please 


send  us  some  aid.  We  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  our 
Master’s  table.  Three  churches  erected 
to  the  service  of  our  gracious  Master, 
in  a  needy  and  growing  region,  if  but 
a  thousand  dollars  more  than  we  can 
realize  here  can  be  secured.  Will  not 
the  Sabbath-schools  of  our  Church 
come  to  our  aid? 

T.  J.  Weekes. 


Dear  Children  : — Do  you  know 
where  the  San  Juan  Archipelago  is? 
If  not,  when  you  go  home,  take  your 
maps  and  you  will  find  it  east  of  Van¬ 
couver’s  Island.  I  am  the  Presbyterian 
minister  on  these  islands.  At  an  early 
stage  of  my  ministry  here  I  endeavored 
to  organize  a  Sabbath-school,  but  did 
not  succeed  at  the  first,  there  being  but 
six  children  in  the  community  with 
decent  clothes,  the  larger  number  going 
around  in  nature’s  simple  garb,  many 
of  the  number  being  white  children,  that 
is,  white  when  removing  the  soil  of 
San  Juan  from  their  skin,  which  was 
thickly  coated.  At  the  first  these 
poor  children  would  Studiously  avoid 
meeting  me,  would  dart  into  the  thicket 
like  the  quail  on  the  island,  they  being 
ashamed  of  their  appearance.  Shortly, 
however,  the  dirt  was  removed  from 
their  faces,  and  they  were  dressed  tidily 
and  clean.  They  then  came  forward  to 

meet  me,  and  most  of  them  camel 

•  • 

regular  to  Sabbath-school.  It  was  amus¬ 
ing  to  see  the  “Joseph-like”  dresses 
and  clothes  of  the  children,  embracing 
all  colors  and  varieties  of  material,  from 
a  flour  sack  to  a  flashy  remnant  of  a 
mother’s  print  dress — suits  of  perfect 
patchwork  they  wTere  arrayed  in.  Some 
of  the  mothers  here  excel  in  “fixing 
up”  their  little  ones  with  quick  dis¬ 
patch.  For  instance,  one  day  I  called  at 
a  certain  house  where  a  little  boy  was 
running  round  in  a  perfect  nude  state. 
On  seeing  me  the  mother  said,  “Come 
here,  sonny,  and  let’s  fit  you  up  in  a 


new  suit,  as  the  minister  has  called  to 
see  us.’’  She  then  took  a  flour  sack,  j 
in  which  she  cut  three  holes,  one  for' 
the  neck,  and  one  at  each  corner  for  the 
arms.  She  then  put  it  over  his  head, 
slipped  his  little  arms  through  the  re¬ 
spective  holes,  tied  a  string  around  the 
waist,  and  the  boy  was  dressed  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  minister.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Sabbath-schools  of 
San  J uan  and  Lopez  Islands  have  been 
the  means  of  effecting  much  good, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  of  bringing  some  hitherto  care¬ 
less  parents  to  their  better  senses,  and, 

I  trust,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Savior. 
•One  man,  to  my  knowledge,  who,  as  he 
acknowledged,  had  not  opened  the  Bible 
for  seventeen  years,  was  induced  to 
read  a  portion  of  Scripture  about  Jesus, 

■  owing  to  the  repeated  request  of  his 
little  girl  of  five  summers,  who  desired 
her  father  to  tell  her  more  about  the 
“dear  Jesus”  of  whom  she  had  heard 
at  Sabbath-school. 

Some  of  our  Sabbatli-school  children 
walk  a  distance  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles  to  attend  school,  all  being  very 
interested.  Having  lived  so  long  with- : 
out  the.  dear  Sunday-school,  as  they 
call  it,  they  know  how  to  value  this  in¬ 
stitution.  The  picture  papers  they  re¬ 
ceive  occasionally  delight  them  very 
much.  Friends  sending  any  surplus 
numbers  will  always  receive  the  heart¬ 
felt  thanks  of  our  poor  children.  They 
were  delighted,  a  short  time  since, 
when  I  told  them  that  a  young  lady, 
hi  iss  Henrietta  M.  Findley,  of  Ohio, ; 
had  kindly  promised  to  send  them  some 
Sabbath-school  papers  each  month. 
They  take  the  greatest  care  of  their 
papers,  sewing  them  together  as  they 
receive  them.  On  visiting  their  homes 
they  invariably  bring  out  the  papers  to 
show  me.  We  have  a  very  nice  liberary 
of  Sabbath  school  books,  which  proves 
a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  benefit 
to  both  parents  and  children.  For  this 
we  are  indebted  to  the  generous  Board 


of  Publication,  as  also  to  the  muchac- 
predated  kindness  of  Kev.  Dr.  Scherfwr'  f  | 
From  the  same  source  we  have  likewise 
received  a  liberal  supply  of  Bibles. 
These  were  very  much  needed,  for  on 
my  arrival  in  the  community  I  found 
but  six  copies,  whereas  I  found  lots  of 
those  miserably  low  yellow  covered 
dime  novels  of  trashy  and  degrading 
literature.  Now  we  have  Bibles  in 
every  home.  Even  a  few  Catholic 
families  have  asked  me  for  a  copy,  and  ' 
they  readily  received  them.  I  hope  by 
these  gifts  I  have  not  violated  any  of 
the  rules  of  the  noble  Board.  After 
organizing  the  Sabbath-school  I  start' 
an  adult  Bible  class,  which  is  uqw  ve 
interesting,  and  proving  a  mighty  au 
iliary  to  the  advancement  of  religio 
knowledge,  I  trust,  of  a  saving  kind. 

J.  J.  Weekes. 

FOR  THE  CHILD  RES. 

It  certainly  was  one  of  the  most  J 
lovely  Sunday  afternoons  that  Puget  | 
Sound  ever  saw.  The  Sunday-school  i 
was  full,  for  there  were  to  be  two  prizes  ^ 
given  that  afternoon  to  the  two  schol-  ; 
ars  who  had  recited  the  largest  number  ; 
of  Scripture  verses  to  their  teachers. 

Alonzo  Thompson  and  Celia  Morse  J 
won,  and  the  beautiful  little  Bibles 
were  given  to  them. 

You  never  saw  two  happier  scholars 
in  your  life,  and  when  school  was  out 
all  the  rest  crowded  around  them  as 
they  walked  away.  Aow  Sam  was  Celia  s 
brother,  and,  as  brothers  sometimes  do, 
he  loved  to  tease  Celia.  So  when  they 
were  all  out  on  the  green,  Sam  cried 
out:  “Oho  !  look  there  at  Celia;  she's  : 
got  her  handkerchief  over  it,  she’s 
afraid  the  sun  will  shine  on  it.  Look  at 
her  the  way  she  holds  it.  She  s  afraid 
something  will  hurt  it,  ha  !  ha  !  ’ 

The  boys  all  roared  and  laughed,  but 
Celia  only  said,  “Sam  wishes  he  d  got  j 
it,  I  know.” 

Alonzo  had  carried  his  Testament  J 
around  with  him  in  the  field  and  in  the 
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barn  at  his  work  to  learn  as  many  verses 
as  he  could,  even  after  he  felt  pretty 
sure  he  was  going  to  get  the  prize,  and 
the  number  he  had  recited  had  been  so 
large  that  none  of  the  boys  dared  to  say 
a  word  to  tease  him. 

Now,  after  the  scholars  had  all  gone 
home,  Alonzo  and  Celia  came  down  with 
the  missionary  to  his  cottage  to  have 
their  names  written  in  their  prizes,  and 
he  asked  Celia  what  she  was  e-oimr  to  ' 
do  about  Sam's  teasing.  “Oh,”  she  said,  ! 
“Sam  can’t  tease  me  about  the  Bible.  I 


I  mean  to  read  it  all  through,”  and  then 
Alonzo  said  that  he  would  keep  his  all 
his  life,  and  try  and  read  some  every 
day.  In  one  of  the  Bibles  the  pastor 
wrote  these  beautiful  words  : 

“Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet  , 
and  a  light  unto  my  path,”  and  in  the 
other  he  wrote  :  “The  Holy  Scriptures 
are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salva¬ 
tion,”  and  in  each  the  name  of  the 
scholar. 

Would  it  not  be  worth  all  the  labor  j 
of  the  life  if  only  these  two  “names  | 
were  written  in  the  Lamb’s  Book  ofj 
Life  ?  and  this  was  his  prayer  as  j 
Alonzo  and  Celia  went  away,  and  for  i 
every  child  who  reads  about  their  Bible 
prizes,  in  this  little  story,  he  prays  the 
same. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  Organ¬ 
ized  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Astoria,  Oregon. 

Dear  Brother  : — As  I  was  at  Port¬ 
land  a  day  or  two  since,  Dr.  Lindsley 
showed  me  a  letter  from  you,  asking  for 
the  early  history  of  the  Clatsop  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  ;  and  requested  me  to 
furnish  you  the  information  required. 
In  the  year  1846  the  Presbyterian 
Church  on  Clatsop  Plains,  Clatsop 
County,  Oregon,  was  organized  by  Rev. 
Lewis  Thompson,  composed  of  four 
members,  viz  :  Alva  Condit  and  Ruth, 
his  wife,  W.  H.  Gray,  and  Mary  Au¬ 
gusta,  his  wife.  31  r.  Condit,  being  a 
ruling  elder  from  a  church  in  Missouri, 
was  elected  and  installed  as  such  in  the 


Clatsop  Church.  Rev.  Lewis  Thompson,  i 
during  this  year,  preached  as  supply  for 
t  he  church  at  the  dwelling  house  (cabin) 
of  W.  R.  Morrison,  alternating  with  Rev. 
Ezra  Fisher,  a  Baptist  minister.  During 
the  year  1847  Mr.  Thompson  was  mis- 
sionating  in  the  Willamett  Valley.  In 
the  spring  of 1848  Mr.  Thompson  return¬ 
ed  to  Clatsop,  having  completed  his  mis¬ 
sion  work  in  the  valley  above,  some  of 
the  fruits  of  which  was  a  good  wife. 
At  this  time  T.  P.  Powers  and  Mary, 
his  wife,  were  received  into  the  church 
by  letter.  The  church  now  agreed  to 
raise  §150  per  annum  toward  Mr. 
Thompson’s  support  as  stated  supply, 
preaching  every  Sabbath.  In  1850 
Mrs.  Nancy  Morrison  was  received  into 
the  church  on  profession  of  her  faith, 
and  was  baptized,  being  the  first  bap¬ 
tism  on  record  in  the  church.  In 
1851  Mr.  W.  S.  Brock  was  received  on 
|  profession  and  baptized.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

8’hane  were  also  received  by  letter  in 
1  1850.  In  1851  T.  P.  Powers  was  elect¬ 

ed  and  ordained  a  ruling  elder  in  the 
church.  A  church  building  was  erect¬ 
ed  in  1850,  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,000,  on 
a  donation  of  ten  acres  of  land,  which 
the  church  still  holds  by  deed  This 
was  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
erected  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the 
oldest  organization  of  the  Presbyterians  j 
now  iu  existence  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
The  house  was  dedicated  in  the  fall  of 
1850.  Rev.  Albert  Williams  preached 
the  dedication  sermon.  From  this 
period,  up  to  1868,  Mr.  Thompson  was 
the  supply  of  this  church,  receiving 
more  or  less  assistance  from  the  Board 
of  Domestic  -Missions.  —  The  Occident. 


HOW  THE  WORK  LOOKS  FROM 
THE  OUTSIDE. 

■* 

“Perhaps  you  don't  remember  me,” 
said  a  stranger  coming  up  to  one  of  our 
missionaries  on  the  Western  coast. 

“No,  sir.  I  believe  you  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  me.” 

•  Well,  sir,”  said  the  stranger,  “over 
a  year  ago  you  were  passing  through 
our  village,  over  on  the  mainland,  and 
you  said  you  would  try  and  come  and 
preach  to  us  when  you  could.  We  have 
been  looking  for  you  ever  since  ;  can’t 
you  come  V” 


A  dozen  destitute  points  in  the  wide 
field  arose  at  once  to  the  mind  of  the 
missionary,  and  lie  answered,  slowly,  “I 
should  like  to, but  I  don't  see  how  it  is 
possible.” 

The  man  looked  very  much  disheart¬ 
ened,  and  replied,  “We  are  very  sorry. 
We  would  like  to  hear  preaching,  but  if 
you  can’t  come  we  shall  have  to  do 
without  it.” 

“Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
that  he  would  send  forth  more  laborers 
into  his  harvest.” 

The  Puget  Sound  Country. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  Growl. 

I  have  cautiously  refrained  from  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  pen  either  to  praise  or  con¬ 
demn  this  strange  country — this  coun¬ 
try  of  tall  firs  and  squatty  Indians  ;  of 
blooming  flowers  in  December  and  tow¬ 
ering  snow-peaks  in  August;  of  rich 
valleys  and  sterile  plains  ;  a  sunlit  land 
of  paradise  in  summer,  and  a  clouden- 
shrouded  land  of  umbrellas  and  rubber- 
coats  in  winter. 

Conflict  of  Opinions. 

One  writer  makes  it  a  land  of  exhaust¬ 
less  resources  and  boundless  delight;  an¬ 
other  makes  it  a  land  of  barrenness  and 
1  misery.  You  can  hardly  err  in  the  use 
of  adjectives  in  describing  the  country. 
It  is  beautiful  and  ugly.  It  is  fertile  and 
barren.  It  is  level  and  mountainous. 
It  is  glorious,  “grand,  gloomy  and  pe- 
’  culiar.” 

The  Climate. 

!  The  climate  of  this  country  is  its 
|  chief  attraction.  While  Pittsburgers 
'  were  shivering  in  twenty-eight  degrees 
!  below  zero  last  winter,  we,  the  favorite 
!  residents  on  Puget  Sound,  were  remark - 
j  ing  one  to  another,  as  the  sun  came  out 
bright  and  beautiful  after  several  days 
!  of  softly-falling  showers,  “A  fine  day  af¬ 
ter  the  rain.”  “  Yes,  but  rather  cold.  It 
was  down  to  twenty  six  degrees  above 
zero  this  morning.”  Sixteen  degrees 
above  zero  marked  the  coldest  weather  we 
had  atSeattle  last  winter. 

Showers  are  rather  frequent  here  in 
|  the  rainy  season  — that  we  must  confess, 
i  It  rains — well,  it  rains  on  the  average 
about  the  greater  part  of  the  most  of 
the  time,  Sundays  not  excepted,  for  an 
indefinite  period,  ranging  from  three  to 
;six  months.  But  what  if  it  does  rain  ? 


Does  it  not  rain  in  Oregon  and  Califor¬ 
nia?  Are  not  the  natives  of 
called  Web  Feet  from  their  everlasting 
paddling  in  the  water?  And  is  not  a 
.  gentle  shower  outside  of  a  good  um¬ 
brella  better  than  snow  whirling  in  your 
face  and  darting  in  your  ears,  and  dis¬ 
tilling  Pittsburg  soot  down  your  neck, 
and  mixing  into  dirty  splashing  slush  on 
the  pavements,  or  than  cold  blasts  that 
!  freeze  your  nose  and  fingers,  and  make 
you  shiver  every  time  your  door  opens? 

|  But  the  summers  !  Oh,  ye  bilious,  ye 
j  appetiteless,  ye  dyspeptic  miserable.?, 

I  come  and  get  a  dose  of  pure  Puget 
I  Sound  atmosphere,  fresh  from  the  sea 
or  from  the  snow-tops  of  the  Cascades, 
or  the  Olympics.  Come,  fish  and  hunt 
j  for  three  months;  catch  salmon,  and 
perch,  and  cod,  and  flounders,  in  the 
Sound,  and  trout  in  the  brooks,  to  your 
hearts’  and  stomachs’  content.  Come 
in  the  summer,  oh .  ye  sweltering,  scorch¬ 
ed  sons  and  daughters  of  Pittsburg. 
When  palm-leaves  and  ice-water  fail 
you,  when  you  are  tossing  feverishly  at 
midnight,  wishing  that  the  single  sheet 
which  half  covers  you  was  a  little  thin¬ 
ner,  come  to  Puget  Sound  and  get  some 
sleep — 

‘‘Tired  Nature’s  sweet  restorer — balmysleep,’’ 

;  under  a  pair  of  blankets,  with  the  cool 
!  invigorating  sea-breeze  fanning  you 
through  the  open  window.  Come,  bciat 
I  on  the  Sound  and  the  lakes  ;  hunt  in 
the  forests  and  over  the  mountains;  and 
then  you  can  go  home  good  for  a  few 
years  more  of  freezing  and  roasting. — 
‘  Cor.  of  Banner . 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

IV si  and  Ink  WfceSeli  of  Corvallis  —  Peace 
and  Plenty— The  Presbytery  of  Orejon. 

Who  dares  to  say  the  Wallamet  Val¬ 
ley  is  not  classic  ?  Corvallis  is  not  Chi  - 
r  nook  (a  man  in  the  cars  asked  if  it 
were  not),  but  its  pure  Latinity  reminds 
us  of  college  balls.  The  city  is  beauti¬ 
fully  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
!  Wallamet  Piiver.  The  admirable  loca- 
I  tion  will  invite  trade  when  the  sound  of 
I  the  locomotive  shall  re-echo  through 
these  streets.  That  day  may  not  bo  far 
off.  What  we  need  most  is  a  thrifty, 
j  industrious  population  to  introduce  va- 
;  ried  arts  and  pursuits  of  civilized  life, 

I  and  thus  create  a  larger  domestic  de- 
j  mand  for  the  products  of  the  soil. 


These  broad  plains  teem  with  wealth 
'll thev to  untouched  by  the  plow.  Those 
sunny  slopes  await  the  shade  of  vine¬ 
yards.  Streams  and  torrents  now  rush¬ 
ing  to  the  sea  unchecked  will  furnish 
unlimited  power  to  turn  the  wheel  and 
spindle  ;  and  the  mountain  ranges  swell 
with  the  unexplored  riches  of  forest 
and  mine.  Meanwhile,  the  good  people 
of  this  rural  city,  conscious  of  their 
line  location,  and  ambitious  of  progress, 
are  willing  to  share  these  undeveloped 
resources  with  seekers  after  new  and 
promising  theaters  of  honorable  effort. 

Here  are  well-conducted  newspapers 
and  schools.  Here  is  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Here  are  some  of  the 
leading  churches,  with  numerous  and 
intelligent  audiences.  In  one  of  these 
|  the  Presbytery  of  Oregon  held  its  fall 
session.  The  area  of  this  Presbytery 
spans  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon. 
It  includes  the  missionary  stations, 
churches  and  ministers  which  belong  to 
that  branch  of  the  Church  universally 
known  as  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  extending  to  every  State  and 
Territory. 

The  survey  of  this  Presbytery  strikes 
a  stranger  agreeably.  Here  are  grave  and 
reverent  seigniors  who  are  well  known 
throughout  the  State  and  adjacent  Ter¬ 
ritories.  Pioneers  of  the  Church,  every 
line  of  the  face  has  a  history.  The  young¬ 
er  members  of  the  body  impress  you 
with  the  appearance-  of  a  culture  and 
discipline  which  are  qualifying  them  to 
exert  a  very  powerful  influence  in  the 
communities  -where  they  dwell.  The 
following  is  the  roll  of  churches  and 
ministers,  in  charge,  connected  with  this 
Presbytery  : 

Port  Townsend,  Rev.  dohn  Rea.  San 
Juan  Island,  Rev.  T.  J.  Weeks.  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Rev.  B.  Nicholson.  White 
River,  Rev.  F.  Whitworth.  Steilacoom, 
Tumwater  and  Olympia,  Rev.  J.  R. 

Thompson.  Mound  Prairie,  - . 

Clatsop  and  Astoria,  Rev.  M.  G.  Mann. 
Bethany  German,  Rev.  Henry  Gausu 
Portland,  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsley.  Tualatin 
Plains,  Rev.  Geo.  Ross.  Salem,  Rev. 
W.  R.  Stewart.  Aumsville  and  Albany, 
Rev.  E.  R.  Geary,  D.  D.  Brownsville, 
j  Rev.  Robert  Robe.  Corvallis,  Rev.  J. 

i  G.  Downing.  Eugene  City,  - . 

i  Roseburg,  Rev.  W.  A.  Smick.  Empire 


City,  Rev.  A.  H.  Rates.  Jacksonville,  * 
Rev.  M.  A.  Williams.  Lewiston,  Idaho. 
Rev.  W.  J.  Monteith.  Lapwai,  Nez 
Perce,  Rev.  Geo.  Ainslcy.  Kamai,  Nez 
Perce,  Rev.  L.  D.  N.  Martin.  Spokane 
Falls,  Rev.  II.  T.  Crowley. 

Other  ministers  are  :  Revs.  R.  Chea-  j 
die,  J.  Reasoner,  J.  C.  Hanna,  A.  Simp¬ 
son  and  G.  W.  Sloan.  So  far  as  these 
gentlemen  are  concerned  they  are  de¬ 
termined  to  give  the  people  opportu¬ 
nities  for  public  worship,  for  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  above-named  lo¬ 
calities  they  are  maintaining  missionary 
stations. 

Corvallis,  Nov.  7,  1874. 

—  Correspondence  op  (he  Occident.  j  ^ 


EARLY  DAYS  OF  OREGON. 

W.  H.  Gray  in  a  letter  to  the  New  North¬ 
west  says  :  Though  I  have  not  exact  dates 
from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  my  im¬ 
pression  is  that  seeds  of  the  apple  were;, 
planted  in  their  garden  at  Vancouver  in 
1822  ;  farming  about  the  Fort  commenced! 
in  1823,  as  that  was  the  prime  object  in  re¬ 
moving  the  principal  depot  of  supplies! 
from  Astoria  (then  called  Fort  George)  to  i 
Vancouver.  Farming  was  carried  on  some- 1 
what  extensively  in  the  region  of  Fort  Col- ! 
ville,  now  in  Washington  Territory,  as  ear-  1 
ly  as  1825.  Cattle  were  brought  to  the 
country  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
so  that  in  1836  a  number  of  beeves  were 
slaughtered  for  the  Company’s  ships.  Dr. 
Whitman  also  brought  a  herd  of  sixteen 
cattle  across  the  mountains  in  1836.  In 
1832  Solomon  Howard  Smith  commenced 
the  first  school  in  Vancouver.  In  1837  the 
Willamette  Cattle  Company  was  formed, 
and  brought  cattle  for  the  Methodist  Mis¬ 
sion  and  settlers  in  the  Willamette  valley 
from  California.  In  1839  Edwin  O.  Hall,  a 
printer  connected  with  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
brought  and  put  up  a  press,  and  did  the 
first  printing  at  Lapwai,  now  in  Idaho  Ter¬ 
ritory,  printing  portions  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  the  Nez  Perces’  language.  It  is 
just  possible  that  a  settlement  may  have 
been  formed  in  the  Willamette  vailey  as 
early  as  stated,  but  my  impression  is  that 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  settlement 
did  not  commence  until  about  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Jason  Lee  and  par¬ 
ty  in  1834.  I  am  confident  that  I  saw  but  I 
little  that  looked  like  farming  when  in  the 
valley  in  1824,  except  at  the  old  Methodist 
Mission,  and  at  Champoeg.  The  farming 
done  by  the  Company’s  retired  servants, 
was  such  as  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  land  was  not  fit  for  cultivation.  This 
impreasion  was  not  removed  till  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  American  missionaries  and 
the  American  settlers  about  the  Mission 
had  proved  it  incorrect. 


MISSIONS  '  SAVED  Oil  EG  ON  TO  M 
THE  UNION. 


Although  this  article  has  been  often 
published  hitherto  in  other  papers,  wo 
yield  to  the  request  for  its  publication, 
because  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
production.—  [Ed. 

“  Dr.  Whitman’s  wife  and  mine. 

I  said  Rev.  II.  IT.  Spaulding,  as  we  drew 
up  our  chairs  about  the  study  table, 
and  opened  our  "Colton  to  the  right 
map.  "  were  the  first  white  women  I 
that  ever  crossed  the  lloeky  Mountains. 
That  saved  Oregon  to  the  Union.  It 
was  God's  plan  to  give  the  wealth  of 
the  Pacific  slope  to  the  United  States, 

I  through  the  agency  of  missionaries. 

!  We  asked  for  an  explanation.  "The  , 
j  Northwestern  Territory  was  then  oc- 
I  copied  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  > 

|  Who  should  finally  possess  it  -  England 
j  or  the  United  States  —  depended  upon 
|  who  could  first  settle  it  with  an  immigra- 
;!  tion.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  desir- 
|  ed  to  secure  it  for  their  half-breeds  and 
I  the  Jesuits.  They  were  slowly  creeping 
;  down  from  Selkirk  settlement,  here  on 
j  the  north,”  pointing  it  out  on  the  map, 
"and  silently  taking  possession  with 
forts  and  trading  posts.  Neither  wagons 
-nor  women,  they  industriously  said, 
can  ever  pass  the  terrible  rock  barriers 
that  wall  out  Oregon  from  the  United 
I  States.  Trappers,  traders,  travelers, 
everybody  echoed  the  words,  -No  white 
woman  can  cross  the  mountains  and  j 
|  live.’  Seven  different  companies  of 
;  male  emigrants  from  the  East  had  been 
shrewdly  hurried  out  of  the  country  by 
their  machinations.  But  they  couldn’t 
do  it  with  us,  ”  said  he,  rising  [ 
excitedly.  “When  the  missionaries,  f 
with  their  wives  and  wagons,  appeared  ■ 

!  on  the  ’divide,' one  of  them  said  :  ‘Here  l| 
!  is  somebody  you  can  t  get  rid  of  so  : 
easy.  These  folks  have  come  to  stay.’  ’’  j 

"But  how  came  you  to  go  ?"  we  ask-  t 
ed.  And  then  for  four  hours  of  the  i 
rarest  interest  wc  listened  to  the  won¬ 
derful  story.  It  would  take  a  volume 
to  unfold  it.  We  must  press  into  the  ) 
briefest  possible  space. 

The  Kiiwl(mi;m  Ne*  EVrpw. 

About  their  council  fire,  in  solemn 
conclave  — it  was  the  year  1832  -  the 
Elat  Heads  and  Nez  Perces  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  send  four  of  their  number 
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to  the  "Rising  Sun”  for  “that  Book 
from  heaven.”  They  had  got  word  of! 
the  Bible  and  a  Savior,  in  some  way,  : 
from  the  Iroquois.  These  four  dusky  ; 
wise  men,  one  of  them  a  chief,  who  had  ! 
thus  dimly  “seen  his  star  in  the  east,”  j 
made  their  way  to  St.  Louis.  And  it  j 
is  significant  of  the  perils  of  this  thou¬ 
sand  miles’  journey  that  only  one  of! 
them  survived  to  return.  They  fell  J 
into  the  hands  of  Gen.  Clark,  who,  ' 
with  Lewis,  had  traveled  extensively  j 
in  the  regions  of  the  Columbia  River,  i 
He  was  a  Romanist  and  took  them  to  j 
his  church,  and,  to  entertain  them,  to  | 
the  theater.  How  utterly  he  failed  to  ! 
meet  their  wants  is  revealed  in  the  | 
sad  words  with  which  they  departed: 
"I  came  to  you  —  and  the  survivor 
repeated  the  words  years  afterward  to 
Mr.  Spaulding— -with  one  eye  partly- 
1  opened  ;  I  go  back  with  both  eyes ' 
;  closed  and  both  arms  broken.  My 
people  sent  me  to  obtain  that  Book  : 
from  heaven.  You  took  me  where  your  i 
women  dance  as  we  do  not  allow  ours  j 
to  dance  ;  and  t'  e  Book  was  not  there,  i 
You  took  me  where  I  saw  men  worship 
God  with  candles  ;  and  the  Book  was  ! 
not  there.  I  am  now  to  return  without  ; 
it,  and  my  people  will  die  in  darkness.”  j 
And  so  the}’  took  their  leave.  But 
this  sad  lament  was  overheard.  A 
young  man  wrote  it  to  his  friends  in 
Pittsburg.  They  showed  the  account 
to  Catlin,  of  Indian  portrait  fame,  who 
had  just  come  from  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  He  said,  "It  can  not  be  ;  those 
Indians  were  in  our  company,  and  I 
heard  nothing  of  this.  Wait  till  I 
write  to  Clark  before  you  publish  it."  j 
He  wrote.  The  response  was,  “It  istrue. 
This  was  the  sole  object  of  their  visit 
-  to  get  the  Bible.’-’  Then  Catlin  said, 
“Give  it  to  the  world.”  The  Method¬ 
ists  at  once  commissioned  Mr.  Lee  to 
go  and  find  this  tribe  who  had  so 
strangely  broken  out  of  their  darkness 
toward  the  light.  Dr.  Marcus  Whit¬ 
man,  of  the  American  Board,  who  was 
too  late  for  the  overland  caravan  for 
that  summer,  followed  the  next  year. 
Lee  found  the  Nez  Perces.  But  so  fear¬ 
ful  were  the  ridges  and  the  ravines  of 
the  path  to  them,  and  so  wild  the 
country  where  they  roamed,  that,  t He 
gift  of  ten  horses  with  which  they 
plead  their  cause  could  not  keep  him. 
He  pushed  on  to  the  tribes  living  near 
the  coast,  and  sent  for  his  wife  and 
associates  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn. 
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It  was  with  great  joy  the  Nez  Forces 
welcomed  Whitman  the  next  year. 
Having  explored  the  situation,  and 
taking  with  him  two  boys,  which  the 
Indians  had  placed  in  his  hands  as  hos¬ 
tages,  in  some  sort,  for  his  return,  he 
went  back  for  his  intended  wife,  and 
|  to  secure  others  for  the  work.  But 
who  would  go  ?  Men  could  be  found. 
But  where  was  the  woman  willing  to 
brave  the  vague  horrors  of  that  “liowl- 
ing  wilderness?”  His  betrothed  con¬ 
sented.  But  an  associate,  and  he  a 
married  man,  must  be  obtained.  More 
than  a  score  of  most  devoted  ones  were 
applied  to  in  vain.  Friends  said,  “It 
is  madness  to  make  the  attempt.” 
And  we  do  not  wonder,  for  that  coun¬ 
try  and  the  way  between,  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  impression,  was  a  dark  unknown, 
full  of  terrors. 

The  dead  are  there  where  rolls  the  Oregon, 
wrote  Bryant.  The  dead  were  there, 
and  the  bones  of  not  a  few  luckless 
emigrants  strewed  the  path  to  the 
mountains. 

A  year  was  spent  in  the  search  for  j 
associates,  and  then  light  came  from 
an  unexpected  quarter.  In  the  early 
■spring  of  1830,  a  sleigh,  extemporized 
rom  a  wagon,  was  craunching  through 
the  deep  snows  of  Western  New  York. 
It  contained  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Spaulding,  who  were  on  their  way  j 
under  commission  of  the  American  ; 
Board  to  the  Osage  Indians.  The  wife  J 
had  started  from  a  bed  of  lingering  ill-  ! 
ness,  and  was  then  able  to  walk  less  | 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Dr.  Whitman,  having  heard  of  the  j 
rare  courage  of  this  woman,  by  per-  j 
mission  of  the  Board,  started  in  pur- 1 
suit. 

“We  want  you  for  Oregon,”  was  the  ; 
hail  with  which  we  overtook  them. 

“How  long  will  the  journey  take?”] 

‘•The  summers  of  two  years.  ’ 

•What  convoy  shall  we  have?” 

“The  American  Fur  Company  to  the 
•divide.’  ” 

“What  shall  we  have  to  live  on  ?  ’ 

“  Buffalo  meat,  till  we  can  raise  our 
own  grain.” 

“How  shall  we  journey?” 

“On  horseback.” 

■•How  cross  the  rivers?” 

“Swim  them.” 

After  this  brief  dialogue,  and  we 
give  it  precisely  in  his  own  wTords, 


Mr.  Spaulding  turned  to  his  wife  and 
said  : 

“My  dear,  my  mind  is  made  up.  It 
is  not  your  duty  to  go ;  but  we  will 
leave  it  to  you  after  we  have  prayed.” 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  a 
,  tavern  in  the  town  of  Howard,  New  \ 
York.  Taking  a  private  room,  each 
prayed  in  turn,  and  then  left  Mrs.  | 
Spaulding  to  herself.  In  about  ten  J 
minutes  she  appeared  with  a  beaming  J 
face,  and  said,  “I  have  made  up  my  i 
mind  to  go.” 

;  “But  your  health,  my  dear.” 

“  /  like  the  command  just  ox  it  stands:  | 
‘Go  ye  into  all  the  world,’  and  no  ex- 1 
ception  for  poor  health.” 

“But  the  perils,  in  your  weak  condi-  |j 
tion— you  don’t  begin  to  think  how  l 
great  they  are.” 

•  The  dangers  of  the  way  and  the 
weakness  of  my  body  are  his  •  duty  is  I 
mine.” 

“But  the  Indians  will  take  you  pris-  j 
oner.  They  are  frantic  for  such  cap-  i 
tives.  You  will  never  see  your  friends  I 
again  ’ — and  the  strong  man  broke  \ 
down  and  began  to  cry. 

M  as  it  the  wife  that  answered  or  was  jl 
it  a  voice  from  the  old  time? 

“What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to  break  | 
mine  heart  ?  for  I  am  ready,  not  to  be 
bound  only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem, 
or  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  the  i 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
j  “Then,”  said  the  veteran,  with  a 
j  charming  simplicity,  “I  had  to  come 
to  it.  I  didn’t  know  anything.” 

“Well,  you  were  crazy,”  we  inter¬ 
posed,  “to  think  of  such  a  journey  and 
she  so  weak.” 

“  We  were,  but  God  meant  to  have 
us  go.  He  wanted  to  have  an  emigration 
go  across  the  mountains,  and  this  was 
the  way  he  took  to  start  it.”- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spaulding  continued  j 
their  journey,  and  Whitman,  sending 
forward  to  his  bride  to  be  ready,  went 
back  for  his  Indian  boys — they  were  then 
about  sixteen  years  old —  and  pressed  on 
after  them.  There  was  a  hasty  wedding 
by  the  way,  and  then  the  bridal  tour 
begun.  • 

But  the  strife  of  parting  was  not 
yet  over.  At  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis — all  along  the  way — hands 
were  stretched  out  to  hold  them  back. 
Gatlin,  at.  Pittsburg,  assured  them  that 
they  could  not  take  women  through, 
the  hostile  Indians  that  hover  about 


the  c  mvoy  would  fight  against  any  odds 
|  to  capture  them.  One  woman  had  trie 
|  it,  but  the  company  was  massacred. 


and 


she  was  dragged  away  and  never 
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again. 


Mrs.  Spaulding  was 


with  these  tales  of 
;aid  the  husband,  with 
-it  didn't  move  her  a 


heard  of 
especially  beset 
horror.  "But, 
an  honest  pride, 

|  la£t  St  Louis  the  missionaries  found 

the  American  Fur  Company  fitting  out 
their  annual  expedition  for  the  moun¬ 
tains.  But  as  the  two  wives  were  along, 
they  could  not  have  secured  a  place  in 
the  caravan  had  not  W  hitman  been  m 
special  favor  by  his  services  rendered 
the  year  before.  It  seems  that,  on  his 
previous  trip,  a  few  days  out  from  (  oun- 
cil  Bluffs,  the  cholera  had  broken  out, 
and  the  demoralized  men  dropping  then- 
packs,  began  to  flee  in  a  perfect  rout. 
But ADr  Whitman,  who,  added  to  his 
oreat  strength,  had  skill  and  tact,  was 
1  equal  to  the  emergency.  Throwing  off 
I  his  coat,  he  sweated  the  patients  o\ei  , 
I  the  boiling-camp  kettles,  administered 
powerful  remedies,  and  so  stayed  the 
pestilence  and  restored  order.  he 
men  were  now  as  grateful  as  they  had 
l been  before  cool  and  contemptuous; 
and  when  an  arrow's  head  had  been  ex¬ 
tracted  from  behind  the  festering-  spine 
l  of  a  comrade,  and  his  life  saved,  then- 
admiration  knewT  no  bounds. 


OREGON  SAVED  BY  MISSIONS. 
[concluded.] 

Having  secured  the  Company’s  pledge 
they  pressed  on  by  boat  to  Liberty 
Landing.  Here  Spaulding  purchased 
mules  — wild,  he  found  them — fifteen 
or  twenty  horses,  as  many  cows,  and 
two  wagons,  not  forgetting  a  quart  of 
seed  wheat.  With  this  retinue  he 
started  for  Council  Bluffs,  while  Whit¬ 
man  waited  with  the  women  and  the 
goods  for  the  Company’s  boat.  After 
some  days  that  boat  passed,  purposely 
leaving  them  behind.  Through  this  bad 
faith  he  was  obliged  to  send  forward 
to  Spaulding  for  horses,  and  to  over¬ 
take  him  as  he  could  by  land.  This 
part  of  the  trip  was  peculiarly  trying. 
Spaulding,  especially,  who,  for  his 
wife’s  sake,  who  was  not  yet  altogether 
happy  in  going,  seemed  to  be  the  sport 
of  a  very  ill  fortune.  But  in  the  review 
I  even  he  could  see  a  comic  side  to 


his  mishaps.  A  mule  kicked  him.  He 
was  terribly  shaken  by  the  aguq/  y-In 
crossing  the  ferry,  an  unruly  colt  which 
he  had  laid  hold  of  jumped  overboard, 
taking  him  along  for  ballast. '  A  tor¬ 
nado  scattered  his  cattle,  swept  away 
his  tent,  tore  his  blankets  from  him 
while  the  ague  turn  was  on,  and  left 
him  to  be  drenched  by  the  rain,  with 
the  usual  consequences  to  one  who 
takes  calomel  for  his  medicine. 

It  did  not  help  the  case  any  to  learn,  ! 
when  they  were  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  Council  Bluffs,  that  the  Fur 
Company’s  convoy  had  started,  and 
were  already  five  and  a  half  days  out 
on  the  plains. 

“  ’Twas  a  poor  chance,  ”  said  the 
narrator,  “  for  us  greenhorns.  They 
were  old  trappers  with  fresh  horses, 
while  our  teams  were  already  jaded. 
And  I  said — I  was  terribly  sick,  you 
know  — ‘we  can’t  overtake  them  ;  we 
shall  have  to  go  back.’  But  my  wife 
constantly  affirmed,  ‘I  have  started  for 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  I  expect  to 
go  there  1’  ” 

And  now  commenced  a  series  of  mark¬ 
ed  interpositions.  It  was  pure  faith 
and  sight  at  all  to  push  on  after 
that  cavalcade.  The  trappers  evidently 
designed  to  keep  ahead,  and  so  induce 
the  missionaries  to  turn  back.  But  to 
secure  the  protection  of  the  convoy  was 
indispensable,  and  God  took  care  of 
bis  own. 

“  It  was  a  desperate  race,  ”  said  the 
missionary,  kindling  at  the  remem¬ 
brance,  “  but  we  won  it.  They  had  to 
halt  and  fill  up  ravines,  and  make 
x'oads,  preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
you  see.  This  detained  them  four  days. 
Just  where  He  stopped  them  the  year 
before  with  the  cholera,  He  stayed 
them  again  ;  not,  as  at  the  Red  Sea, 
by  taking  off  the  wheels,  but  by  setting 
the  axles  on  fire.  In  their  haste  to 
get  away  from  us  they  had  forgotten 
to  take  sufficient  wheel  grease.  To  burn 
wood  for  ashes,  going  ten  miles  out 
of  their  way  to  find  it,  and  to  kill 
two  oxen  for  the  fat  necessary  for  this 
compound,  took  four  days  more.  And 
then,  at  Loup  Fork,  still  four  other 
days  were  lost  in  finding  the  ford 
and  drying  their  goods  wet  in  crossing. 
Meanwhile,  we  were  pressing  on  be¬ 
hind,  and  the  Lord  helped  us.  The 
day  before  we  reached  Loup  Fork  we 
rode  from  daylight  — it  was  late  in  May 
—  till  two  o’clo.k  at  night.  One  horse 
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broke  down  and  was  turned  loose,  and 
my  wife  fainted  by  the  way.  A  single 
gun  at  the  ford  brought  answer  from 
the  other  side,  and  we  camped.  The 
convoy  started  early  in  the  morning, 
but  left  a  man  to  show  us  across}  and 
late  that  night  we  missionaries  filed 
into  their  camp,  and  took  the  place 
reserved  for  us,  two  messes  west  of 
the  captain’s,  tent,  and  so  we  won 
the  race  by  two  lengths!” 

Once  among  them  nothing  could  ex¬ 
ceed  the  kindness  of  the  men.  “  The 
choicest  buffalo  morsels  were  always 
kept  for  our  ladies.  But  sick  or  well 
we  had  to  go  on.  We  were  200  souls 
and  GOO  animals.  Everything  was  in 
the  strictest  military  order,  for  hostile 
Indians  continually  hovered  on  our 
flanks.  At  night  we  camped  with  the 
animals  solid  in  the  center.  The  tents 
and  wagons  were  disposed  around  them  ; 
and  outside  of  all  sentinels  marched 
their  steady  round.  Each  day  two 
hunters  and  two  packers  went  out  for 
buffalo.  Each  night,  save  when  we  had 
lost  the  way,  they  overtook  us  at  the 
appointed  camp,  with  four  mule-loads 
of  meat.  This  was  our  only  subsist¬ 
ence.” 

“  Did  they  never  fail  to  find  game  ?” 

“Yes,  once  or  twice,  and  then  we 
had  to  go  hungry.” 

On  the  6th  of  June  we  were  at 
Fort  Laramie.  Wife  was  growing  weak¬ 
er  and  weaker. 

“You  must  stay  here,”  said  the  cap¬ 
tain  ;  “  Mrs.  Spaulding  will  die  for  the 
want  of  bread.” 

“No,”  said  she,  “I  started  to  go  over 
the  mountains  in  the  name  of  my  Savior, 
and  I  must  go  on.” 

Independence  Bay  sit  <l«e  ‘‘Divide.” 

July  Fourth  they  entered  the  South 
Pass.  Mrs.  Spaulding  fainted  that  morn¬ 
ing,  and  thought  she  was  about  to 
die.  As  they  laid  her  on  the  ground 
she  said,  “  Don’t  put  me  on  that  horse  ; 
again.  Leave  me  and  save  yourselves. 
Tell  mother  I  am  glad  I  came.”  But 
the  caravan  stopped  on  the  “  divide,  ’’  | 
and  Lsent  for  her  and  she  was  borne  i 
on.  She  soon  revived,  and  three  hours ! 
afterward  they  saw  the  waters  trickling 
toward  the  Pacific.  And  there — it  was 
Independence  Day  —  six  years  before 
Fremont,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
these  women,  gained  the  name  of  The 
Path  Finder,  they  alighting  from  their 
horses  and  kneeling  on  the  other  half  of 


the  continent,  with  the  Bible  in  one 
hand  and  the  American  flag  in  the 
other,  took  possession  of  it  as  the  home 
of  American  mothers  and  of  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

Just  beyond  was  the  great  mountain 
rendezvous,  the  end  of  the  convoy’s 
route,  a  kind  of  neutral  ground,  where 
multitudes  of  Indians  were  gathered 
for  trade.  There  were  rough  mountain¬ 
eers  there,  who  had  not  seen  a  white 
woman  since  they  had  left  the  homes  of 
their  childhood.  Some  of  them  came 
to  see  the  missionaries,  and  wept  as  i 
they  took  their  wives  by  the  hand. 
“From  that  day,”  said  one  of  them. 
“I  was  a  better  man.”  But  best  of  all, 
here  met  them  a  greeting  party  of  the 
Nez  Perces.  “They  were  the  happiest  j 
men  you  ever  saw.”  Their  women  took 
possession  of  Mrs.  Spaulding,  and  the 
gladness  they  showed,  not  less  than 
the  biscuit-root  and  the  trout  with 
which  they  fed  her,  revived  her  spirit. 
From  that  hour  she  began  to  mend; 
and  from  that  hour  her  future  and 
theirs  were  one. 

Ten  days  of  rest  here,  and  the  jour¬ 
ney  was  resumed.  The  remainder  of  the 
way,  if  shorter,  was  no  less  perilous, 
and  they  had  asked  in  dismay,  “What 
shall  we  do  for  a  convoy?”  But  God 
took  cave  of  them.  He  sent  an  English 
trading  company  to  the  rendezvous  that 
year,  an  unusual  thing — and  with  them 
they  completed  the  trip. 

It  was  the  29th  of  November  when 
they  reached  the  Columbia  Eiver.  They 
had  left  civilization  the  21st  of  May — 
a  long  journey,  but  not  the  trip  of  two 
summers  to  which  they  had  made  up 
their  minds. 

And  now  they  were  at  home  amid 
a  nation  that  had  no  homes  ;  they 
had  found  a  resting-place  among  j 
restless  wanderers.  But  faith  had  be¬ 
come  sight— the  first  battle  had  been 
fought  and  won.  White  women  had 
come  safely  over  the  mountains  ;  cat¬ 
tle  and  horses  had  been  kept  secure 
from  Indian  raiders  ;  a  wagon  had  been 
brought  through,  “  the  first  wheel  that 
find  ever  pressed  the  sage  ;”  Whitman 
/had  demonstrated  to  lnmself  that  an 
emigration  could  cross  from  Missouri  to 
Oregon;  and  when,  six  years  afterward, 
he  led  a  company  of  a  thousand  along 
the  same  track,  he  demonstrated  it  to 
the  world,  and  saved  Oregon,  and  with 
it  California,  to  the  United  States. 


TJ«e  True  Indian  Policy. 

The  old  missionary’s  story  is  not  half 
told,  but  we  must  cut  it  short.  Whitman 
took  the  Cayuses  of  Waiiltapu  (Wy- 
ee-lat-poo),  near  Walawala;  Spauld¬ 
ing  camped  120  miles  further  up  the 
Snake  River,  among  the  Nez  Perces. 
lie  found  a  people  without  a  hoe,  or 
plow,  or  hoof  of  cattle  ;  savages  who 
feasted  when  the  hunt  was  good,  but 
starved  through  the  long  winters.  Eleven 
years  afterward  they  were  settled  in 
homes :  crops  of  grain  had  reached  from 
20,000  to  30,000  bushels  a  year,  The 
cows  which  the  missionaries  had  brought 
had  multiplied, .  for  the  Indians,  into 
numerous  herds  ;  gardens  and  orchards 
were  planted ;  the  §heep,  which  the 
English  residents  denied  them,  but 
which  the  Sandwich  Islanders  gave,  had 
grown  to  flocks.  In  the  school  which 
Mrs.  Spaulding  taught,  carrying  a  young- 
child  in  her  arms,  were  500  pupils. 
A  church  of  a  hundred  members  had 
been  gathered.  The  tongue  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  hitherto  without  a  character,  had 
been  reduced  to  writing.  A  patriarchal 
government,  with  a  code  of  laws,  had 
been  established  ;  the  Sabbath  was  ob¬ 
served.  Upon  the  first  printing-press 
west  of  the  mountains,  and  that  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  mission  by  the  native 
church  at  Honolulu  — the  type-setting, 
press-work  and  binding  done  by  the 
missionary’s  own  hand — were  printed 
a  few  school  books,  the  native  code  of 
laws,  a  small  collection  of  hymns,  and 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 

St.  ISartliolomeiv**  Day  in  Oregon .  • 

And  then  came  that  tornado  of 
rapine  and  murder  of  Waiilatpu,  evok¬ 
ed,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  be¬ 
lieve,  by  the  Jesuit  fathers.  Whit¬ 
man,  with  fourteen  others,  was  massa¬ 
cred.  The  killing  lasted  through  eight 
days,  and,  in  the  midst  of  it,  the 
Catholic  priests  baptized  Indian  chil¬ 
dren  whose  hands  were  stained  with 
the  victim’s  blood. 

A  young  woman  already  outraged  in 
the  presence  of  her  dying  brother,  who 
had  gone  to  the  Father’s  house  for  safe¬ 
ty,  was  thrust  out  each  night  for  twen¬ 
ty  days  to  the  hated  embrace  of  an 
Indian  chief.  He  called  it  making  her 
his  wife,  but  she  plead  that  she  might 
be  killed.  Spauldin  g,  visiting  Whitman 
at  the  time,  fled  for  his  "life  to  his 
faithful  Nez  Perces.  Six  days  he  was1 
without  food,  feeling  his  way,  sore-foot- 
ed,  by  night,  and  hiding  when  the 


, 

ering  of  the  household,  a  journey  of 
200  miles  to  the  settlements,  in  mid-  j 
winter,  and  the  mission  came  to  an 
end.  Almost  blind  himself,  and  broken 
in  constitution,  he  watched  foi  many 
months  by  the  bedside  of  his  wife 
dying  from  that  exposure  —  watched  till 
she  passed  through  the  river  to  the 
Celestial  Mountains  and  the  Land  be¬ 
yond.  . 

Upon  the  records  of  Congress,  printed 
through  what  intrigue  and  connivance 
let  him  tell  who  can,  stands  a  papei 
known  as  “Ex.  Doc.,  No.  38,  35th  Con¬ 
gress,  1st  Session.  It  claims  to  be 
(it  is  a  statement  full  of  perjurie*  and 
perversions)  a  history  of  Protestantism 
in  Oregon,  by  the  Rev.  J.  __  R-  A. 
Brouillet,  Vicar-General  of  V  alawala. 
Further  on,  it  calls  itself  an  “Account 
of  the  murder  of  Dr.  Whitman,  and 
the  ungrateful  calumnies  of  H.  ^  H. 
Spaulding,  Protestant  missionary.”  The 
Nez  Perces  mission  grounds,  abandoned, 
so  say  the  officials,  by  the  American 
Board,  are  in  litigation  to-day  for  re¬ 
covery.  And  the  Jesuits  are  tin  listing 
themselves  upon  that  very  tribe  re¬ 
deemed  from  heathenism  through  the 
labors  of  this  same  Protestant  mission¬ 
ary.  Who  shall  now  say  we  have  a 
State  without  a  Church?  O  ye  priests 
and  politicians,  for  this  wrong  unpar¬ 
alleled,  you  shall  yet  stand  comdemned 
at  the  bar  of  an  outraged  public  sen¬ 
timent,  and  after  that,  at  the  bai  of 
God  !  “  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  !  ’ 


Elko,  N  e  v  a  d  a.— The  Presbyterian 
Church,  where  Rev.  J.  H.  Bowers  is  labor¬ 
ing,  is  enjoying  a  good  measure  of  divine 
favor.  Seven  members  were  received  into 
the  church  at  the  last  communion,  one  of 
them  a  man  of  76  years  of  age.  A  friend 
writes  :  “He  came  leaning  on  his  staff,  in¬ 
quiring,  'Is  there  salvation  forme  ?'  ”  He 
found  it  in  the  Savior.  / & 


Washington  Territory. — Rev.  J.  R. 
Thompson,  of  Olympia,  while  in  Snoho¬ 
mish  City,  last  week,  organized'  a  church 
society  of  his  denomination — Presbyte¬ 
rian.  In  the  new  society  six  different  de¬ 
nominations  of  Protestantism  are  repre¬ 
sented,  the  Presbyterians,  however,  pre¬ 


dominating. 


W?  Cp 


SAN  JUAN  ISLAND,  WASHING¬ 
TON  TERRITOR  T. 

BY  REV.  T.  J.  WEEKS. 

Dear  Editor  I  thank  you  ex¬ 
ceedingly  for  your  reference,  in  a  pre-: 
vious  issue  of  your  paper,  to  our  San ; 
Juan  Mission,  which,  through  the 
abounding  liberality  of  our  Board  of 
Church  Erection,  is  nearing  completion, 
and  when  we  secure  the  gift  of  the  bell 
to  which  you  kindly  referred,  we  will 
be  happy  indeed.  All,  regardless  of 
creed,  take  unbounded  pleasure  in  our 
new  chapel,  having,  from  their  little, 
contributed  toward  the  work  —  boys 
and  girls,  men  and  women,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  all  having  cast  in  their ! 
mite.  I  haven’t  contributed  cash,  but 
have  given  three  months  of  labor,  and 
have  yet  another  month  or  six  weeks 
to  put  in.  My  most  trying  ordeal  was 
when  assisting  to  shingle  the  steep  roof. 
Growing  dizzy,  I  had  to  work  with  a 
small  cable  attached  to  my  waist,  for 
fear  of  failing. 

’Twas  in  the  year  1877-8,  when  my 
I  people  signed  a  list  to  contribute  so 
much  toward  our  new  building.  I 
thanked  them,  but  when  soliciting  aid 
toward  my  support,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  they  stated  that  all  their  spare 
funds  had  been  contributed  toward  the 
church-building,  and  that,  for  the  past 
year,  the  missionary  would  have  to 
trust  to  a  bountiful  Providence,  and 
though  with  no  salary  for  that  and  a 
part  of  the  following  year,  Providence, 
and  the  ever-beneficent  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  did  not  forsake  us,  so  that  we 
“weathered  the  storm.” 

This  is  the  tenth  day  of  May.  My 
Presbytery  appointed  me  their  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  General  Assembly. 
I  anticipated  the  meeting  very  much, 
not  having  aDy  particular  change  for 
the  space  of  ten  long  years,  but  it 
involved  a  considerable  outlay  of  cash 


for  traveling  expenses,  and  being  short 
of  funds  I  dared  not  venture.  Oh,  for 
dusker  times  when  receiving  my  next 
appointment. 

We  have  organized  a  Temperance 
Society,  my  wife  being  “Worthy  Vice,”  1 
and  I  “Worthy  Chief.”  It  is  success¬ 
ful,  our  membership  being  large,  and 
society  flourishing.  Since  starting  it  a 
whisky  saloon,  of  many  years’  standing, 
has  shut  down.  Thank  GoJ,  and  the 
temperance  reform  which  he  has  so  sig¬ 
nally  blessed.  We  meet  each  Satur¬ 
day  evening  and  have  a  church  prayer¬ 
meeting,  with  a  short  lecture,  an  hour 
before  the  Lodge  opens.  txyf 

!  The  first  church  on  the  San  Juan 

!  Islands,  Washington'  Territory,  has  just 

;  been  completed,  through  the  indefatiga¬ 
ble  labors  of  Rev.  T.  J.  Weeks.  The 
style  is  gothic  ;  main  building  24  by  42, 
with  an  addition  12  by  18  for  the  Sabbath- 
school;  tower  60  feet  high;  cost  $1  200, 
exclusive  of  volunteer  work.  They  have 
done  what  they  could,  and  still  need  $300 
to  enable  them  to  finish  the  inside  of  the 
building.  Until  this  is  furnished  they 
must  continue  to  worship  as  in  the  past, 
in  an  uncomfortable  log  hut.  They  also 
greatly  need  a  bell.  Jt  will  be  reme'm- 
bered  that  the  settlers  are  scattered  around 
the  island  and  have  no  common  time. 
Any  one  disposed  to  help  this  little  fron¬ 
tier  church  to  finish  their  building  or 
procure  a  bell  will  write  to  this  office.  _ 

-  /?7f 

We  call  attention  to  the  letter  from  San 
Juan  Island,  Washington  Territory.  Upon 
this  frontier  island  so  long  in  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  England,  a 
little  Presbyterian  Chapel  has  been  erect¬ 
ed.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
great  self-denial  of  the  people  and  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Board  of  Church  Erection. 
Now  a  bell  is  greatly  needed  to  call  the 
islanders  together.  Will  not  some  of  our 
readers  furnish  $100  for  the  purpose  ?  What  , 
individual  or  church,  or  Sabbath-3chool  i 
or  Ladies’  Missionary  Society  will  furnish  j 
the  money.  Funds  may  be  sent  for  the  , 
purpose  to  Mrs.  M.  E.  Boyd,  P.  O.  Box 
3,863,  New  York  City. 


LIBER  A  MORIS. 

BECAUSE. 


by  e.  h.  stoddabd. 

You  may  be  right,  or  wrong, 

Or  I  may,  Time  will  show: 

'  My  days  will  not  be  long, 
Meantime  receive  this  song, 
Because  I  love  you  so. 

For  you  and  you  alone 
These  simple  measures  flow: 
What  from  my  heart  has  grown, 
Lightly  to  you  is  thrown 
Because  I  love  you  so. 

New  York  Citt. 


A  BRIDAL  TOUR  OF  THIRTY-FIVE 
HUNDRED  MILES 

by  william  baeeows,  d.d. 

Thebe  is  a  chapter  in  American  History 
that,  for  heroes  and  heroines,  boldness  of 
enterprise,  plots,  moral  and  physical  dar¬ 
ing,  hardly  has  its  equal  in  the  brigbtest| 
the  American  Fur  Company  to  the  “di-  1 
vide”;  the  Nez  Perces,  their  future  parish¬ 
ioners'  would  meet  them  as  escort  for  the 
remainder  of  their  journey;  their  food 
would  be  buffalo,  venison,  and  other  game; 
the  conveyance  beyond  the  Missouri  would 
be  tbe  saddle,  alternating  with  tbe  feet ;  the 
rivers  they  would  swim  on  horseback,  and 
their  housing  would  be  tents,  blankets,  and 
stars. 

Mr.  Spalding  said  to  his  wife,  recently 
from  a  bed  of  lingering  sickness:  “  It  is  not 
your  duty  to  go,  your  health  forbids;  but  it 
shall  be  left  to  you,  after  we  have  prayed 
together.” 

Thus  talking  back  and  forth  between  the 
sleighs,  that  were  inverted  wagons,  aud 
with  each  other,  they  entered  the  little 
backwoods  village  of  Howard  and  drew 
I  rein  before  the  small  tavern.  They  took 
I  counsel  together  from  on  high,  after  which 
I  ihe  delicate  bride  was  left  alone  for  her 
1  conclusion.  Ten  minutes,  and  a  cheerful 
I  face  brought  the  answer:  “  I  have  made  up 
I  my  mind  for  Oregon.” 

1  At  once  her  husband  pleaded  her  weak 
I  state;  the  fatigues  aud  privations  of  so 
I  long  a  journey— three  thousand  miles,  at 
I  least,  and  two  thousand  of  it  in  saddle 
I  and  canoe  aud  on  foot;  the  Indians  fran 
1  tic  for  captives  and  revenge;  distance  from 
I  the  old  home  and  the  white  man’s  neigh 
l  borliood;  and  all  that  and  all  that.  Tbe 


answer  was  ready,  and  probably  man  or 
woman  never  came  nearer,  in  giving  it,  to 
the  spirit  of  its  author.  “  What  mean  ye  to 
weep  and  break  mine  heart?  For  I  am 
ready,  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also  to 
die  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.”  When  detailing  these 
incidents  thirty-four  years  afterward,  Mr. 
Spalding  said,  with  cliarmiDg  simplicity: 
“Then  I  had  to  come  to  it.  I  did  not 
know  anything.”  We  more  admire  the 
heroism  than  the  reasoning  of  the  feebly 
woman;  but  ardor  not  unfrequently  does 
more  than  logic  in  producing  noble  results. 
It  was  all  settled  there  at  the  little  village 
of  Howard.  Dr.  Whitman  sent  a  messen¬ 
ger  to  his  intended  lobe  ready  for  a  hasty 
wedding  and  a  long  bridal  tour.  He 
started  off  for  his  two  Nez  Perc£  boys. 

Tbe  wedding  came  soon.  There  were  “no 
cards”  and  the  bride  would  “receive”  on 
the  Columbia.  What  a  bridal  tour  for  tbe 
two  young  wives  !  The  journey  is  by 
but, Tate  niJteay,  l83b,  at  two  o  ciocic  m  tne 
morning,  they  came  to  tbe  Loup  Fork  of 
tbe  Platte,  aud  were  cheered  to  hear  their 
signal  gun  answered  from  the  opposite 
bank. 

The  convoy  started  off  early,  but  left  a 
man  to  show  them  over  the  river,  and  Mr. 
Spalding,  lively  with  the  memory  of  the 
incident,  says:  “Late  that  night  we  mis¬ 
sionaries  filed  into  their  camp  and  took  the 
place  reserved  for  us,  two  messes  west  of 
tbe  captain’s  teut,  and  so  won  the  race  by 
two  lengths.” 

Tbe  caravan  was  now  large.  About 
two  hundred  persons  and  six  hundred 
animals.  They  marched  and  encamped 
with  military  carefulness.  At  night  the 
stock  were  placed  in  the  center  of  the  en¬ 
campment.  Enclosing  them  were  the 
tents  and  wagons,  and  encircling  all  a 
close  cordon  of  sentinels.  All  this  was 
necessary  because  of  tbe  Indians,  more  or 
less  hostile,  always  thieving,  aud  seldom 
far  from  the  line  of  march. 

The  fur  men  were  exceedingly  kind  to 
the  ladies.  A  sense  of  honor  and  a  pride 
that  they  were  thus  entrusted  will)  them, 
and  withal  the  homage  manhood  always 
pays  to  the  true  woman  led  them  into  all 
favors  and  courtesies.  The  choice  pieces  of 
the  game  weut  to  them,  and  their  comfort 
and  case  were  a  kind  of  pilot  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  No  man,  unless  he  be  a  sailor,  car* 


FOREST  GROVE. 


Fourteen  or  fifteen  year*?  ago  a  stranger  was  one  evening  in¬ 
troduced  by  Dr.  Goodwin  to  the  audience  gathered  for  a  week¬ 
ly  prayer-meeting  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  old  First  Church, 
Chicago.  He  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  man  with  a  pur¬ 
pose,  one  purpose,  and  to  that  he  had  consecrated  his  life. 
Coming  to  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  as  a  young  man,  he  threw  in¬ 
to  his  work  all  the  ardor  of  his  youth,  the  growing  strength 
and  devotion  of  his  manhood,  and  with  a  consuming  zeal 
poured  out  his  life  for  the  young  institution  he  had  adopted. 
Four  years  ago  he  rested  from  his  labors.  At  the  time  first 
alluded  to  Dr.  Marsh,  President  of  Pacific  University,  located 
at  Forest  Grove,  was  at  the  East,  raising  funds.  And  a  splendid 
beggar  he  proved,  as  those  who  heard  him  that  evening  will  - 
remember.  He  pictured  in  the  most  vivid  colors  the  needs  of 
the  school  and  the  need  there  was  for  the  school  in  the  far-away 
region  which  he  represented.  He  made  it  appear  a  true  mis¬ 
sionary  field,  as  indeed  it  was,  and  is,  even  to-day. 

But  thanks  to  his  efforts  and  those  of  his  co-laborers,  an  insti¬ 
tution  has  been  established  here  on  the  Tualatin  Plains  which 
attracts  to  its  vicinity  such  a  class  of  people  as  makes  the  com¬ 
munity  a  most  exceptional  one  on  this  Coast.  All  the  Profes¬ 
sors  of  the  University,  and  indeed,  almost  all  who  have  had 
direct  connection  with  its  establishment  and  support,  have  been, 
and  are,  Congregationalists.  Among  its  trustees  we  find  the 
well  known  names  of  G.  H.  Atkinson,  D.  D.,  Supt.  of  Home 
Missions,  Rev.  Horace  Lyman,  who  saw  the  beginnings  of 
Portland,  when  the  city  was  a  forest  so  dense  as  to  be  almost 
impenetrable,  and  Rev.  Myron  Eells,  an  alumnus  of  Pacific 
University,  and  son  of  the  veteran  missionary,  Rev.  Cushing 
Eells,  who,  by  the  way,  received  the  addition  of  D.  D.  to  his 
name  at  the  late  commencement.  Rev.  J.  R.  Herrick  has  re¬ 
signed  the  Presidency  to  take  effect  next  September.  He  has 
here  many  friends  and  admirers  of  his  Christian  gentlemanli¬ 
ness  and  scholarship.  His  resignation  makes  a  vacancy  in  a 
position,  than  which  there  can  scarcely  be  a  more  important 
one  on  this  end  of  the  Coast.  Dr.  Herrick  is  at  present  in  the 
East  soliciting  funds  for  the  Boarding  Hall  now  in  process  ot 
erection. 

Beautiful  for  situation,  the  pride  of  the  whole  State,  is  Forest 
Grove.  It  spreads  itself  out  at  its  own  free  will  over  a  slightly 
rolling  tract  of  country. 

Commencement  here  has  some  attractions  which  cannot  be 
duplicated  anywhere  in  the  country  at  this  day.  It  brings  to¬ 
gether  the  old  settlers  and  revives  the  stories  of  the  past,  when 
“  a  man  was  sadly  behind  the  times  who  was  not  acquainted 
with  every  one  in  the  Willamette  Yalley,  when  Portland  was 
not,  and  dwellers  at  Salem  and  Oregon  City  were  near  neigh¬ 
bors.”  They  tell  of  the  times  when  no  one,  with  possibly  one 
or  two  exceptions,  believed  that  this  country  could  ever  be  set¬ 
tled  ;  when  they  planned  their  ministerial  work  with  reference 
to  the  red  man  and  the  half-breed,  thinking  that  one  man  was 
all  that  would  be  ever  needed  to  do  the  preaching  for  the  white 
settlements,  and  when  all  their  supplies  came  from  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands.  They  speak  of  the  days  of  terror  when  the  Rogue 
River  Yalley  in  the  south  became  the  grave  of  the  scalped  and 


muidered  emigrants,  and  when  the  missionaries  escaping  from 
the  stations  in  the  north  found  a  refuge  in  this  valley.  They 
talk  familiarly  of  the  massacred  Whitman,  whose  name  is  en¬ 
rolled  among  the  heroes  of  our  country;  whose  self-sacrificing, 
perilous  journey  to  Washington  saved  all  this  beautiful,  fertile 
region  to  the  United  States, and  who  the  following  year  piloted 
the  first  wagon-train  over  the  Cascades,  thus  proving  the  value 
of  the  country  in  proving  its  accessibility. 

A.  number  of  these  veterans  live  here  and  hereabouts.  Here 
lived  and  died  Harvey  Clark  whose  name  is  venerated  as  the 
founder  of  this  institution.  Here  still  lives  the  widow  of  El- 
kanah  Walker,  whose  bridal  tour  in  1888  with  her  young  hus¬ 
band,  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Oregon, was  a  bridle  tour  from  the 
Missouri  River  westward;  while  she  forded  on  horseback, 
with  perhaps  one  exception,  every  stream  between  the  Big 
Muddy  and  the  Columbia.  They  were  driven  out  from  their 
mission  in  the  Spokane  country  by  the  Whitman  massacre  in 
the  Walla  Walla  country.  Here  also  is  the  the  home  of  Rev. 
Hoi  ace  Lyman,  hale  and  happy  in  his  old  age,  delighting  to  re¬ 
call,  among  other  early  scenes,  the  first  school  in  Portland, 
taught  by  himself.  The  house  had  no  need  of  patent  contrivl 
ances  for  ventilation,  and  the  floor  was  of  such  a  character 
that  when  his  wife  swept  it  she  complained  bitterly  that  she 
“  couldn’t  get  any  dirt.”  The  sick  in  town  are  some  of  them 
still  visited  by  the  old  doctor,  of  homoeopathic  practice,  who 
“  came  over  ”  in  ’39,  and  who  tells  of  one  day’s  ride  of  ninety- 
three  miles  in  company  with  Dr.  Whitman,  at  which  time 
Whitman  said  to  him,  “O  Geiger,  if  I  had  only  had  you  with  me 
on  my  trip  to  Washington!”  You  will  remember  that  it  was 
only  at  the  last  moment  after  harassing  delays,  when  the  treaty 
with  England,  bargaining  away  all  this  fair  region,  and  already 
i  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  had  passed  into  the 
!  hands  of  the  President  and  only  awaited  the  signature  of  James 
K.  Polk,  that  Whitman  succeeded  in  gaining  an  audience  with 
the  Chief  Executive  and  a  promise  from  him  that  his  signature 
should  be  withheld  till  Whitman  should  prove  that  the  country 
could  be  settled  by  piloting  a  wagon-train  over,  which  it  was 
said  could  never  be  done. 

In  the  east  end  of  the  town  is  the  pleasant  little  home  of  Rev. 

,  Wm.  Roberts,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  M.  E.  church  in  1843  as 
general  missionary  for  this  coast.  Reaching  San  Francisco  via 
j  Cape  Horn,  after  a  seven  months’  voyage,  he  tarried  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  just  long  enough  to  establish  two  missions,  one  at  San 
Francisco,  the  other  at  Sacramento;  then  leaving  because 
“ tliere  was  nothing  there,”  he  came  North  to  take  charge  ot 
the  field  in  Oregon,  which  was  already  attracting  the  attention 

of  all  westward-turned  eyes.  Gold  had  not  yet  been  discovered. 

A  few  miles  from  here  lives  Rev.  J.  S.  Griffin,  of  the  first 
class  of  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  I  believe.  He  was  sent 
out  in  1839  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  by  the  churches  of 
Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  the  early  home  of  President  Finney— a  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  as  the  American  Board,  God  bless  her!  was  not 
then  to  be  countenanced  in  any  way  by  men  of  progressive  views. 
He  has  retired  to  the  peaceful  retreat  of  farm  life,  but  is  a  fiery 
old  war-horse  still.  Once  in  the  long  ago  past,  when  there  was 
not  a  landmark  in  all  this  region,  except  those  placed  by  Na- 
ure  s  and,  and  none  but  himself  supposed  there  ever  would 


be,  a  party  consisting  of  two  or  three  families  was  galloping 
over  the  Tualatin  Plains.  Suddenly,  on  a  beautiful  table-land, 
he  called  a  halt  and  exclaimed:  “  Here’s  the  place  for  your 
Highland  Gymnasium !”  the  name  of  a  loved  school  in  the  East. 
That  spot  is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  present  site  of  Pa¬ 
cific  University.  He  tells  of  the  first  wagon  brought  into  the 
State,  the  running  gear  being  hung  on  shortened  axle-trees  to 
accommodate  it  to  the  emergencies  of  the  “  trail.” 

All  these  things  and  many  more  like  them  are  extras,  not  on 
the  program.  Commencement  proper,  June  3-6,  followed  in 
many  respects  the  ordinary  lines  of  such  events  in  other 
schools,  being  marked  mostly  perhaps  by  greater  catholicity  in 
the  selection  of  speakers.  In  the  absence  of  the  President, 
the  Baccalaureate  was  delivered  by  Rev.  T.  L.  Eliot,  a 
Unitarian  pastor  in  Portland,  whose  praise  is  in  every  one’s 
mouth.  It  was  a  beautiful  discourse  from  the  text,  “  And  the 
common  people  heard  him  gladly.”  Address  before  the 
Sigma  Gamma  Society  was  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Izer,  of  the  M.  E. 
church,  Portland,  highly  commended.  The  graduating  class 
numbered  three,  one  gentleman  of  more  than  ordinary  talent, 
and  two  young  ladies.  The  exercises  were  of  the  usual  high 
order.  Two  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  The  trustees  con¬ 
ferred  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  on  Profs.  Thomas  Condon  and 
George  W.  Collier,  of  the  State  University  at  Eugene  City,  and 
upon  Prof.  Jos.  W.  Marsh,  of  Pacific  University;  also  that  of 
D.  D.  on  Rev.  Cushing  Eells.  The  meetings  of  the  Alumni 
were  characterized  by  much  esprit  de  corps ,  but  they  should 
translate  their  words  into  deeds.  Their  Alma  Mater  needs  some¬ 


thing  more  substantial  than  “  after-dinner  speeches.”  Two  or 
three  new  chairs  should  be  endowed  at  once,  and  the  curricu¬ 
lum  be  brought  up  more  nearly  to  the  standard  of  the  Eastern 
schools.  The  graduates  cannot  all  go  East  to  finish.  And  just 
as  truly  as  “Wheresoever  the  carcass  is  there  will  the  eagles 
be  gathered  together,”  just  so  truly  will  a  school  of  first-class 
requirements  and  advantages  draw  the  pupils.  For  a  long 
time  Forest  Grove  has  held  the  prestige  among  the  schools  of 
the  Northwest.  But  she  has  formidable  rivals  now  at  Salem 
at  Eugene  City,  and  perhaps  other  places.  A  stand-still,  hesi¬ 
tating  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  at  the  present  time, 
will  prove  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  There  are  rare  opportu¬ 
nities  just  within  the  grasp  of  this  college.  Let  all  good  peo¬ 
ple  pray  they  be  not  lost.  » 

Occupying  the  same  buildings  with  the  University  and  un¬ 
der  the  same  general  government,  is'Tualatin  Academy,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  Preparatory  Departments  of  our  Interior  col¬ 
leges.  It  has  had  the  misfortune  the  past  year  to  have  as  its 
principal  a  man  who  is  not  a  Christian.  It  is  hoped  that  such 
a  blunder  will  not  be  repeated. 

The  Indian  school  for  the  education  of  children  from  the 
tribes  of  this  Coast,  has  been  located  here  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  is  now  under  energetic,  efficient  Christian  manage¬ 
ment,  and  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  Congregational  church  has  called  Rev.  H.  S.  Mills,  of 
Dunlap,  Iowa,  to  their  pastorate,  and  entertain  strong  hopes 
that  he  will  accept.  The  church  is  second  in  importance  to 
none  on  this  slope,  not  even  to  the  large  city  churches,  because 
of  its  outreach  into  the  to-morrow  of  this  State  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory  Rev.  J.  T.  Marsh  supplied  four  Sabbaths  in 
April.  Rev.  U.  C.  Boswortli  is  engaged  to  occupy  the  pulpit 
Sunday  mornings  until  a  pastor  can  be  secured.  T 

Forest  Grove,  Qregon. 


San  Juan  Archipelago,  W.  T., } 
November,  1875.  } 

Dear  Editor: — By  the  arrival  of 
the  last  mail  I  received  a  postal  card 
from  Denver  City,  on  the  back  of 
which  I  read  as  follows  :  “  If  your  wife 
wields  ‘  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer’  we 
will  welcome  a  letter  from  her  on  the 
subject  of  Home  Missions.”  This  clause 
was,  oh,  so  tantalizing !  I  being  yet 
minus  of  so  glorious  an  appendage  to 
a  lonely  missionary’s  lot,  and  at  the 
same  time  being  a  helpless  cripple, 
away  from  my  dwelling-place,  in  the 
wilds  of  Orcas  Island,  twenty-five  miles 
distant  from  San  Juan.  How  did  I 
become  a  cripple,  do  you  ask  ?  I  will 
enlighten  you.  To  do  so  I  must  jour¬ 
ney  back  a  little.  Two  Sundays  since 
we  held  at  San  Juan  Island  our  an¬ 
nual  Sunday-school  concert.  We  had 
a  crowded  house,  the  audience  being 
composed  of  all  classes.  Our  pupils 
acquitted  themselves  admirably,  ren¬ 
dering  their  pieces  in  song,  poetry  and 
readings  second  to  none,  vying  with 
Bro.  Thompson’s  model  Sabbath- 
school,  of  Olympia,  W.  T.  Well,  at 
the  close  of  the  exercises  I  promised 
the  school  a  good  picnic,  to  take 
place  on  the  following  Thursday.  So 
on  Tuesday  I  summoned  together  a  posse 
of  men  who,  with  myself  as  foreman, 
went  to  work  fixing  the  picnic  grounds. 
Considerable  scrub-brush  was  growing 
on  the  site  which  induced  me  to  throw 
off  my  coat  and  go  to  work  cutting  it 
down.  This  entertainment  continued 
for  the  space  of  four  hours,  when  I 
made,  in  the  vernacular  of  this  region, 
a  “  miss-lick,”  plunging  the  blade  of  a 
scythe  deep  into  the  crural  bone  of  my 
left  leg.  This  drew  the  curtain  be¬ 
tween  poor  suffering  me  and  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  picnic,  I  having  to  be 
moping  at  home ;  and  having  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  preach  a  funeral  sermon  at 
Orcas  Island  on  the  following  Sunday? 


was  conveyed  to  the  steamer  land¬ 
ing  to  take  said  journey,  thus  riding 
twenty-five  miles  in  something  like 
misery.  I  was  extra  anxious  to  fill 
this  appointment  owing  to  the  some¬ 
what  novel  and  rare  request  to  preach 
said  sermon,  the  deceased  being  when  liv¬ 
ing  a  very  stanch  Papist,  but  his  friends 
and  survivors,  having  grown  sensible 
and  well  impressed  with  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  desired  me  to  preach  the  discourse. 

I  I  did  so  to  a  very  large  audience. 
Moreover,  I  was  requested  to  christen 
two  of  deceased’s  children— girls — 
aged  respectively  eight  and  eleven 
years.  So  I  received  them  by  baptism 
as  lambs  of  our  fold. 

But  for  this  extra  exertion  of  leav¬ 
ing  San  Juan  and  journeying  to  Orcas, 
my  poor  leg  had  to  suffer,  and  now  I 
am  confined  to  my  room,  nursed  by  a 
very  kind,  motherly  old  matron,  under 
whose  care  I  hope  shortly  to  rally 
again. 

The  people  of  Orcas  Island  attend 
divine  service  in  large  numbers,  some 
traveling  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles. 
"We  are  in  the  same  fix  here  as  on  San 
Juan  and  Sepoy  islands,  my  respective, 
fields  of  labor,  having  no  suitable  place 
for  service.  Oh,  sir,  this  is  fearfully 
discouraging,  but  I  have  the  promise 
from  the  people  of  each  island  of  cer¬ 
tain  materials,  with  labor,  toward  the 
erection  of  churches,  and  hope  in  early 
spring  to  commence  the  erection  of 
three  little  buildings,  providing  some 
generous  friends  of  missions,  members 
of  other  churches  or  of  Sabbath-schools 
will  send  us  poor  struggling  though  very 
deserving  ones  some  aid.  Por  one 
thousand  dollars,  or  so,  we  could  erect 
three  suitable  churches  (one  for  each 
island),  thus  securing  the  entire  archi¬ 
pelago,  making  it  Presbyterian.  The 
plain  truth  being  this  — if  churches  are 
not  speedily  erected  by  us,  others  will 
step  in  to  build,  thus  reaping  our  richly 


I  deserved  and  very  promising  harvest. 

Friends  of  struggling  missions,  both 
young  and  old,  I  appeal  to  you.  Please 
send  us  some  aid.  We  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  our 
Master’s  table.  Three  churches  erected 
to  the  service  of  our  gracious  Master, 
in  a  needy  and  growing  region,  if  but 
a  thousand  dollars  more  than  we  can 
realize  here  can  be  secured.  Will  not 
the  Sabbath-scliools  of  our  Church 
come  to  our  aid? 

T.  J.  Weekes. 


BOISE  CITY ,  IDAHO. 

BY  REV.  H.  W.  STRATTON. 

The  occupation  of  a  new  field  of 
labor  is  an  event  of  moment  to  the 
whole  Church. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  on  his  last 
summer  tour  from  Ivelton  to  Portland, 
Or.,  preached  in  Boise,  the  first  ser¬ 
mon,  probably,  by  any  Presbyterian 
minister  in  this  region.  During  his 
brief  stay  a  hasty  survey  of  the  field 
was  made,  and  its  strategic  advantages 
noted.  Soon  after,  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsley, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
for  the  Presbytery  of  Oregon  and  also 
the  Synod  of  the  Columbia,  advised 
Rev.  E.  N.  Condit,  one  of  the  young 
missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  to  come  to  Boise  and 
lay  the  foundations  for  future  work. 
The  Congregational  Church  had  a  mis¬ 
sionary  here  some  years  ago,  but  did 
not  secure  any  property,  and  finally 
abandoned  the  field.  The  Baptists 
made  two  attempts,  built  a  plain  wood¬ 
en  structure  for  church  purposes,  but 
did  not  succeed.  Mr.  Condit  was  kind¬ 
ly  received  by  his  Excellency,  Gov. 
Brayman,  and  other  Christian  people, 
and  encouraged  in  the  attempt  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  Presbyterian  Church.  Two 
months  of  faithful  labor  won  for  Mr. 
Condit,  and  the  cause  he  represented, 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  best 
people  of  the  community.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Gov.  Brayman,  the 
Baptist  Church  building  was  placed  at 
our  disposal  for  purposes  of  worship. 
A  pleasant  and  appreciative  congrega¬ 
tion  was  soon  gathered,  mainly  from 


the  membership  of  the  disbanded  I 
churches  which  have  been  mentioned. 
The  meeting  of  Synod  called  Mr.  Con¬ 
dit  away,  and  as  his  stay  on  the  coast 
is  to  be  but  temporary,  he  preferred 
not  to  return.  As  Boise  is  the  capital  I 

of  Idaho,  as  well  as  its  chief  commercial 
center,  it  was  thought  best  for  the 
Synodical  missionary,  after  looking 
over  the  work  as  commenced  in  East¬ 
ern  Oregon  and  Washington,  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  prepare  the  field  for  perma¬ 
nent  occupation  by  a  suitable  missionary. 
Correspondence  was  at  once  entered  in¬ 
to  with  Rev.  James  F.  Knowles,  of 
Nassau,  N.  Y.,  who  had  done  excellent 
work  with  our  Church  at  Corvallis,  Or. 
In  the  meantime,  after  organizing  the 
First  Presbyterian- Church  in  Eastern 
Washington. at  Walla  Walla  with  seven¬ 
teen  members,  and  the  first  church  in 
our  communion  at  Weston  in  Eastern 
Oregon  with  seven  members,  Boise 
City  was  reached  after  a  stage  ride  of 
275  miles,  Nov.  23.  Regular  preach¬ 
ing  services  were  at  once  entered  up¬ 
on  and  continued  withoutinterruption. 
For  weeks  not  a  single  person  could 
be  found  who  would  own  him  or  her¬ 
self  to  be  a  Presbyterian.  The  Epis¬ 
copal  Rector  took  it  upon  himself  to 
tell  the  missionary  that  there  was  no 
room  for  a  Presbyterian  lecturer  in 
Boise,  and  if  he  wanted  to  establish  a 
church  he  might  go  elsewhere.  But 
the  “Blue  Banner”  was  unfurled  to  the 
breeze  of  a  free  country  and  continues 
to  float.  Many  reared  under  Presby¬ 
terian  influences,  and  some  who  had 
been  members  of  Presbyterian  Church¬ 
es  elsewhere,  had  been  influenced  to  give 
their  adhesion  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  are  now  lost  to  us.  Many  other 
antagonistic  interests  were  encounter¬ 
ed  from  time  to  time,  so  that  our  pros¬ 
pects  for  speedy  success  seemed  quite 
slight.  Special  evangelistic  services 
during  and  since  the  Week  of  Prayer, 
in  connection  with  the  Methodist  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  W.  E.  Simpson  and  his  peo¬ 
ple,  resulting  in  a  number  of  hopeful 
conversions,  the  revival  of  luke-warm 
Christians  and  the  reclaiming  of  back¬ 
sliders,  brought  about  a  more  hopeful 
state  of  things.  Sabbath,  February 
24,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Boise  was  organized  with  seventeen 
members  ;  three  elders  were  elected  and 


installed  on  the  term  plan.  Rev.  J. 
F.  Knowles  arrived  in  time  to  ordain 
his  fellow-laborers  and  take  part  in 
the  union  communion  services,  which 
closed  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  in 
the  annals  of  our  Church  in  this  re¬ 
gion.  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson,  to  whom 
our  church  will  ever  be  under  great 
obligations  for  his  uniform  courtesy 
and  many  favors  shown  to  our  weak 
and  struggling  enterprise,  invited  us 
to-  *ccupy  his  pleasant  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  throughout  the  entire  day.  His 
presence  and  assistance  contributed 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment  and  pleasant 
memories  of  the  occasion.  A  Board 
of  Trustees  was  elected,  and  at  its  first 
meeting  steps  were  taken  to  rent  if 
possible,  the  old  Baptist  Church  for  a 
year,  and  also  secure  suitable  lots  for 
the  erection  of  a  churoh.  A  desira¬ 
ble  lot  has  been  purchased,  and  will  be 
paid  for  in  ten  days.  Mr  Knowles 
has  entered  heartily  upon  his  work, 
and  of  his  success'  you  will  doubtless 
hear  from  time  to  time.  For  present 
prospects  let  us  thank  God. —  Occident, 

HOME  MISSION  SKETCHES  FROM 
,  THE  NORTHWEST. 

S  Wt  l  cU  N - 

BY  THE  EDITOR.  f(f  / / 

Portland  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Willamette,  ten  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Columbia.  It 
is  well  laid  out  and  built  with  substantial 
and  beautiful  blocks  of  business  houses 
and  private  residences.  The  principal 
streets  have  the  Nicholson  pavement,  and 
the  others  are  well  planked.  Next  to  San 
Francisco,  it  is  the  great  commercial  city 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  From  many  portions 
©f  the  city  beautiful  views  are  had  of  the 
inow  peaks  of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 
Mounts  Hood,  St.  Helens  and  Ranier  over¬ 
topping  all. 

Our  sojourn  in  Portland  was  rendered 
the  more  pleasant  by  the  kind  hospitality 
of  Hon.  H.  Corbett,  ex-United  States  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon.  His  princely  mansion, 
adorned  with  a  large  collection  of  art  gems 
gathered  in  European  travel,  is  open  alike 
to  the  Honorable  Senator,  the  man  of 
science  or  the  Home  Missionary.  At  Port¬ 
land  we  had  the  unexpected  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mrs.  Spaulding,  widow  of  tfhe 


late  Dr,  Spaulding,  apostle  to  the  Nez 
Percee,  and  Mrs.  D.  F.  McFarland,  widow 
of  the  late  Rev.  D.  F.  McFarland,  who 
also  feel  asleep  in  the  missionary  work 
among  the  Nez  Perces.  These  faithful 
women  labored  by  the  sides  of  their  hus¬ 
bands  in  many  years  of  hard  but  efficient 
frontier  service. 

The  celebrated  Willamette  Valley,  with 
Its  marvelous  agricultural  and  horticul¬ 
tural  wealth,  is  directly  tributary  to  the 
city.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  officers 
of  the  Oregon  and  California  Railroad 
Company,  we  took  a  run  up  the  valley  as 
far  as  Eugene.  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  meet  with  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  minister  at  Eugene,  Rev.  E.  R.  Geary, 
D.  D.,  who  came  to  Oregon  twenty-six 
years  ago,  as  a  Home  Missionary,  and  took 
■part,  with  Rev.  Lewis  Thompson  and  Rev. 
Robert  Robe,  in  the  organization  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Oregon,  at  Lafayette,  on 
the  19th  of  November,  1851. 

Rev.  Lewis  Thompson  crossed  the  plains 
in  1846,  and  was  the  first  Presbyterian 
minister  to  preach  in  Oregon,  to  the  white 
population.  He  organized  the  first  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  house  of  William 
H.  Gray,  on  Clatsop  plains,  near  the  Pa‘ 
cific  beach,  on  the  19ch  of  September,  1846. 

We  found  the  church  at  Albany  wor¬ 
shiping  in  the  Congregational  Church, 
while  preparing  to  build  a  home  of  their 
own.  At  this  point  is  a  Presbyterian 
Educational  Institution  that  deserves  and 
should  receive  the  liberal  pecuniary  assist¬ 
ance  of  Eastern  Christians.  We  were  dis¬ 
appointed  in  not  meeting  Rev.  Mr.  Strat¬ 
ton,  who  had  not  yet  returned  from  an 

Eastern  visit  in  the  interest  of  the  schoo 
and  church. 

At  Corvalles  we  were  pleased  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Rev.  H.  P,  Dunning, 
one  of  the  good  men  sent  out  by  Auburn. 
W’e  also  met  Rev.  Messrs.  Hanna  and 
Simpson,  who  in  early  days  did  good  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Presbytery.  This  church  for 
two  years  has  enjoyed  the  labors  of  the 
saintly  Richard  Wylie,  our  former  Sabbath, 
school  Scholar  at  .Princeton.  A  Sabbath 
was  spent  with  our  old  friend,  Rev.  H.  P 
Peck,  at  Salem,  the  capital  of  the  State. 

All  these,  and  I  believe  every  other 


church  in  the  Synod,  owe  their  existence 
to  Home  Missions.  It  is  not  strange,  then, 
that  the  ladies  of  the  Synod  are  organiz¬ 
ing  for  Home  Missions  in  order  to  repay 
to  the  regions  beyond  the  debt  of  love  to 
the  Board  that  assisted  them. 

The  leading  Presbyterian  Church,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  Northwest,  is  the  one  at  Port¬ 
land,  and  its  helping  hand  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  parts  of  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  Its  pastor,  Rev.  A.  L.  Lindsley> 
D.  D  ,  came  to  Oregon  in  July,  1868. 
With  a  rare  combination  of  preaching 
pqjver,  pastoral  skill  and  executive  ability, 
he*  became  at  once  the  recognized  leader 
of  our  hosts  in  the  Northwest,  and  has  con. 
tinued  to  be  first  and  foremost  in  every 
movement  toward  the  extension  of  our 
Presbyterian  Zion.  To  him  largely  is 
due  the  measures  that  expanded  a  Presby 
tery  into  a  Synod. 

PUGET  SOUND. 

At  sunrise  on  the  last  day  of  July,  our 
little  steamer  dropped  from  her  moorings 
at  Portland,  and  we  were  off  for  Puget 
Sound,  British  Columbia  and  Alaska. 
Three  hours  brought  us  to  Kalama,  the 
present  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  on  the  Columbia  River.  Here 
at  11 :20  we  took  the  train  for  Tacoma,  on 
the  Sound.  At  Tenino  Station,  we  turned 
aside  to  visit  Olympia,  fifteen  miles  away 
by  stage.  Olympia  is  the  capital  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory,  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  Sound,  a  beautiful  village,  with  many 
pleasant  homes,  an  abundance  of  fruit  and 
beautiful  scenery  and  drives.  Here  we 
met  a  warm  reception  from  several  former 
parishioners  in  Minnesota.  The  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  John  R. 
Thompson,  an  energetic,  able  minister, 
has  been  laboring  on  the  Sound  since  1868, 
with  great  success. 

At  sundown,  the  following  day,  we  take 
a  small  steamer  for  Tacoma,  where,  at 
midnight,  we  change  to  the  North  Pacific, 
a  beautiful  steamer  plying  between  the 
railway,  Sound  ports  and  Victoria. 

Presbyterian  congregations  are  gather 
ed  at  Steilacoom,  Tacoma  and  Seattle.  All 
of  which  places  are  passed  in  the  night. 
On  our  return,  however,  we  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  worshiping  with  the  Seattle  Church 
in  their  pleasant  new  building.  Rev.  D. 
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W.  McAfee  has  a  large  attendance,  espe- 1 
cially  at  the  morning  service.  Seattle  is 
growing  rapidly,  through  the  development  | 
of  the  coal  fields  in  the  vicinity,  to  which  the 
Northern  Pacific  have  built  a  branch  rail- 1 
way.  Tacoma  is  prominent  and  growing  as  ! 
the  western  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pa-  j 
cific  Railway.  The  interests  of  the  whole 
country  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the 
early  completion  of  that  road.  We  also 
passed  in  the  night  the  Home  Mission 
Church,  of  one  hundred  members,  among 
the  Puyallup  Indians,  under  charge  of 
Rev.  M.  G.  Mann.  There  is  great  relig¬ 
ious  interest  in  the  entire  reservation  of 
700  Indians.  During  the  forenoon  we  left 
the  Snohomish  Church  off  to  the  east, 
as  our  steamer  bore  into  Port  Townsend. 
We,  however,  heard  a  good  report  of  Rev. 
T.  W.  McCoy  and  his  labors  at  Snohom¬ 
ish,  where  the  Presbyterians  had  just  erect¬ 
ed  a  good  church  building  and  crowned 
it  with  a  bell ;  also  of  Rev.  George  Whit¬ 
worth  at  Seattle  and  vicinity.  Mr  Whit 
worth  is  a  pioneer  on  the  Sound,  having 
taken  part  in  the  organization  of  the  first 
Presbytery  of  Puget  Sound  in  1858. 

At  Port  Townsend  the  chief  object  of 
'  interest  was  the  beautiful  Presbyterian 
stone  church  on  the  hill,  an  enduring  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  efficiency  of  Rev.  John  Rea. 
A  few  days  after  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Bro.  Rea  and  his  bride  at  Vic¬ 
toria. 

Presbyterianism,  thanks  to  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  is  on  a  sure  foundation  in 
Oregon  and  Washington.  Yet  there  is 
great  need  of  more  men.  Young  minis¬ 
ters  of  ability  can  find  good  mission  fields 
in  these  two  sections.  They  are  seem' 
ingly  so  remote  that  their  claims  and  ad¬ 
vantages  have  not  been  duly  considered. 
I  must  confess  that,  previous  to  this  visit, 
I  had  no  adequate  conception  of  the  vast 
resources  of  this  Northwest  section.  These 
resources,  connected  with  a  mild  climate, 
will  bring  in  a  large  population,  and  make 
good  fields  of  Christian  labor.  We  would 
advise  good  ministers,  of  small  families, 
wishing  to  change  their  fields  of  labor,  to 
write  to  Rev.  A.  L.  Lindsley,  D.  D.,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon ;  or  to  Rev.  John  R.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Presbyterial  Missionary,  Olympia, 
Washington  Territory. 


Home  Missions  Among  the  Puyallup 
Indians,  Washington  Territory. 

The  following  notice  of  progress  we 
clip  from  the  Morning  Herald  of  Oc¬ 
tober  12,  New  Tacoma,  W.  T.,  Francis 
H.  Cook,  editor  :  /n/ 

Many  persons  who  should  be  better 
informed,  imagine  that  the  Indians  on 
the  Puyallup  Reservation  have  made 
very  little  advancement  in  the  way  of 
pursuing  agriculture  for  a  livelihood, 
and  adopting  the  better  manner  of  liv¬ 
ing  of  their  moral,  civilized  white  neigh 
bors.  To  such  we  would  recommend  a 
visit  to  the  reservation  upon  some  Sab¬ 
bath  morning,  when  at  the  church  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Mann  will  be  seen  neatly 
dressed  Indians  of  all  ages,  many  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  church,  and 
are  as  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  pertaining  to  their  position, 
as  the  Christians  of  any  church,  of  any 
denomination.  The  visitor  will  be  most 
courteously  and  kindly  received  by  Mr. 
Mann,  who  is  always  interested  in  do¬ 
ing  what  he  can  to  remove  the  wrong 
impression  which  seems  to  be  prevalent, 
that  the  American  Indians  will  not  be¬ 
come  civilized.  Should  the  visitor  be 
possessed  of  sufficient  interest  in  the 
matter,  he  may  further  inform  himself 
in  regard  to  the  true  condition  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  Indians  by  making  a 
tour  of  their  settlements,  where  he  will 
find  abundant  evidence  of  the  determin¬ 
ation  of  most  of  the  Puyallup  Indians 
to  better  their  condition  and  become 
more  “like  white  men.”  Cultivated 
patches  and  permanent  houses  will  be 
seen,  with  not  only  the  women  but  the 
men  at  work  in  good  earnest ;  and  the 
industry  of  many  of  these  dusky  farm¬ 
ers  would  shame  the  idleness  of  some 
of  those  who  assume  to  despise  the 
poor  Indian.  The  family  relations  are 
observed  among  them  more  strictly 
than  ever  before,  and  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  morality  in  many  respects 
has  been  observed  since  the  advent  of 
the  present  most  worthy  missionary. 


The  following  private  letter  from  Gov^ 
Brayman,  of  Idaho,  formerly  a  citizen  of 
Illinois,  is  sent  for  publication,  and  will 
be  of  interest  as  a  description  of  the  coun¬ 
try  which  is  now  a  scene  of  Indian  hos¬ 
tilities  :  mi 

Governor  IJravniiiu',  Letter. 

***,,*,*•*** 

.,  j;3  ^  singular  country.  Mining  is 

its  chief  characteristic.  Gold  and  silver 
abound  in  our  mountains  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  Lead  copper,  zinc  and  antimony 
are  found  though  not  in  plenty.  Some¬ 
time  I  will  send  (or  bring)  you  specimens 
of  our  gold  and  silver  ores.  The  farming 
land  is  in  the  valleys.  In  the  north  there 
is  rain— here  very  little— and  none  in  the 
growing  months.  Sage-brush  is  the 
chief,  and  almost  only  native  wood  product 
m  these  valleys.  The  soil  has  alkaline 
i  qualities  and.  is  very  troublesome,  assail¬ 
ing  travelers  m  clouds  of  dust.  The  riv¬ 
ers  having  rapid,  steep  descente,  broken 
by  numerous  cataracts  and  cascades,  the 
water  is  “  taken  out”  and  carried  across 
these  arid  valleys  in  irrigating  canals,  and 
distributed  through  lesser  ditches,  upon 
farms  and  gardens.  The  cost  is  not 
great,  being  from  twenty  to  thirty  dol- 
Jars  for  a  whole  block,  for  the  season.  This 
Boise  Valley  is  over  one  hundred  miles 
long— the  river  running  through  it— and 
forty  wide.  Thus  irrigated,  it  is  amazingly 
prolific,  exceeding  the  richest  prairies  of 
Illinois.  Though  in  the  same  latitude  as 
our  home,  and  150  miles  farther  north 
than  Chicago,  there  is  less  snow  and 
sleighing  than  at  Springfield,  180  miles 
south  ot  Chicago.  Our  altitude  is  2  880 
feet.  -  A  mountain  range  Jrises  4,500  feet 
along  the  northern  side  of  the  town  and 
va  ley;  and  though  the  “foot-hills”  begin 
only  half  a  mile  away,  it  is  twelve  miles  to 
the  summits.  Though  the  Owyhee  range  is 
forty  miles  away  to  the  south,  and  the  tow¬ 
ering  “War  Eagle”  sixty  miles,  they  appear 
but  a  short  distance,  so  pure  is  the  air  so 
clear  the  vision.  The  twelve  miles  appear 
scarcely  one.  With  my  field-glass  1  can 
see  the  herds  of  horses  and  cattle  grazing 
on  the  slope  eight  miles  away,  and  couni 
their  foot-falls.  Often,  when  fans  and 
parasols  are  in  use  here,  and  the  grapes 
pears,  apples,  peaches,  plums,  etc  ,  han» 
on  their  boughs,  of  prodigous  size  and 
matchless  flavor,  the  banks  of  snow,  and 
sometimes  the  snow-storms,  are  in  sffiht 
on  either  side.  It  is  grand  and  inspiring 
to  Iook  from  our  quiet  valley,  cradled  be¬ 
tween  these  protecting  hills,  and  watch 
the  elemental  strife  above  us.  Sometimes 
the  mists  gather  in  the  valleys,  and,  creep¬ 
ing  up  the  mountain-sides,  join  the  clouds 


that  hang  over  them ;  then  they  sway 
about  like  curtains,  hiding  the  rugged 
peaks,  till  it  is  impossible  to  guess  where 
the  earth  and  the  heavens  meet.  The  air 
is  exhilarating,  and  I  can  not  help  walk¬ 
ing  ereot  and  glad,  with  my  eye  fixed 
upon  these  gigantic  forms,  “  discoursing 
in  the  skies.”  They  seem  to  woo  us  away 
from  this  clod  on  whieh  we  tread,  and 
command  us  to  look  up  to  that  infinite, 
perfected  heaven,  to  which  these  whitened 
spires,  with  mute  eloquence,  point  the 
way.  In  the  clear,  radiant  mornings,  the 
whole  horizon  rests  like  an  arch  of  deep 
blue  upon  the  mountain-tops,  then  melts 
into  delicate  amber.  And  the  sunsets — 
mingled  blue,  orange  and  deep  vermilion 
— excel  even  our  grand  lake  scenes.  The 
colors  are  so  intense  that  the  artist  who  ■ 
should  dare  to  paint  them  truly  would  lose 
his  reputation — so  gross  would  seem  the 
exaggeration.  And,  half  a  mile  away,  an 
unceasing  murmur,  like  the  slumber  of 
the  storm-king  in  upper  air,  tells  that 
leaping,  hurrying  along  its  rocky  chan¬ 
nel — 

“The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground, 
While  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose, 
Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round.” 

M.  Brayman. 


REVIEW  OF  WORK  IN  TEE  SYN¬ 
OD  OF  TEE  COL  UMBIA. 

-  if?f> 

BY  REV.  JOHN  R.  THOMPSON. 

The  Puget  Sound  country,  the  Lower 
Columbia  River  valley,  and  the  Che- 
halis  valley,  contain  many  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  the  finest  agricultural 
lands.  There  are  extensive  lumber- 
camps  and  lar|e  saw-mills  all  around  1 
the  Sound,  and  the  population  is  little 
short  of  30,000.  Many  of  the  settlers 
are  scores  of  miles  from  any  church, 
and  are  only  occasionally  visited — in 
some  cases  never — by  a  minister  of 
any  church.  Materialism  and  Tom 
Paine  infidelity  are  very  bold  in  some 
places,  and  the  liquor  traffic,  with  all 
its  degrading  accompaniments,  flour¬ 
ishes. 

We  have  seven  ministers  in  all  this 
extensive  region.  Bro.  Weeks,  on  San 
Juan  Archipelago,  has  a  field  large 


enough  for  two  men  and  poor  enough 
to  starve  one,  were  he  not  sustained  by 
the  Board.  His  great  need  is  money 
to  build  houses  of  worship  on  each  of 
the  three  main  islands  of  his  romantic 
field.  Bro.  Rea,  of  Port  Townsend,  is 
struggling  away  manfully  against  great 
difficulties,  and  has  nearly  completed  a 
substantial  granite-rock  chapel.  These 
two  brethren  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  thirty-five  miles  of  a  very 
stormy  sea,  and  can  not  have  very 
much  neighborly  intercourse. 

Sixty  miles  up  south  we  find  the 
flourishing  little  city  of  Seattle  a 
place  containing  over  3,000  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  the  center  of  the  Puget 
Sound  coal  trade,  many  small  fac¬ 
tories  of  furniture,  etc.,  and  the  whole¬ 
sale  trade  of  the  Puget  Sound  basin. 
We  have  a  fine  church  building  al¬ 
most  complete.  Bro.  Whitworth  has 
had  his  home  there  for  half  a  score  of 
years,  whence  he  has  been  in  the  habit  j 
of  making  inroads  upon  the  enemy  of 
unbelief  in  the  surrounding  settle¬ 
ments.  Bro.  Dunning  has  lately  re¬ 
signed  the  Seattle  charge,  where  he 
has  done  a  good  work,  so  it  is  just  now 
vacant. 

Tacoma  and  Steilacoom  are  occupied 
monthly  by  Bro.  Mann,  who  devotes 
I  part  of  his  time  to  the  Indians  on  the 
Puyallup  Reservation,  where  he  has 
gathered  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
Indians  into  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  Olympia  has  been  occupied 
for  the  last  six  yeafs  by  the  writer  of 
these  presents.  Bro.  Newton  has  lately 
broken  ground  in  Teurs  County.  These 
are  the  prominent  points,  and  yet 
i  there  are  many  others  equally  import¬ 
ant,  such  as  Quoliomisle  City,  where 
we  have  a  new  church  and  no  minister, 
all  Whatcom  County,  the  whole  of  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Chepalis,  and  the 
Cowlitz,  and  all  of  the  Lower  Co- 1 
lumbia. 


There  are  thousands  of  people  living 
in  these  places,  and  room  for  many  thou¬ 
sands  more,  and  not  any  gospel  preach¬ 
ing,  except  a  little  from  earnest  Meth¬ 
odist  and  Baptist  brethren,  who  reach 
various  sections  semi-occasionally,  and 
some  of  them  not  at  all.  From  all  of 
these  points  there  comes  to  us  the  old 
Macedonian  cry,  and  we  have  no  man 
to  help  them. 

I  grow  heart-sick,  sometimes,  when 
earnest  children  of  our  Church,  and  of 
other  churches,  also,  beg,  by  word  and 
by  letter,  for  the  missionaries  of  our 
Church ;  and  I  feel  still  worse  when  I 
find  many  altogether  indifferent  be¬ 
cause  of  long  separation  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  ministry  of  the  word.  What  shall 
we  do  with  these  places  ?  Shall  we 
leave  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
men  who,  however  earnest,  are  ill-qual¬ 
ified  to  teach  the  word  of  life  to  in¬ 
telligent  men,  as  many  of  our  frontier 
settlers  are  ? 

East  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  lie 
the  Klikitat,  Yakima,  Colville,  Walla 
Walla,  and  other  valleys,  containing 
large  counties  and  may  thousands  of 
inhabitants,  with  several  flourishing 
towns.  Walla  Walla  City  contains  a 
population  of  about  3,000.  Colville 
Valley  sent  us  an  application  about  two 
years  ago  for  a  minister,  pledging 
SI, 000  gold  for  his  salary.  But  we 
have  never  been  able  to  send  them  a 
man.  The  Methodists,  Cumberland 
Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  and 
even  the  Episcopalians,  are  hard  at 
work  among  our  people  in  Eastern 
Washington,  and  have  drawn  away 
some  old  Scotch  Presbyterians  (the 
best  Presbyterian  stock  in  the  world). 
We  ought  to  have  five  or  six  good  men 
in  that  region  alone,  and  we  haven’t 
one,  except  Bro.  Cowley,  who  is  labor¬ 
ing  among  the  Spokan  Indians,  and  has 
Christianized  the  whole  tribe— at  least 
he  has  finished  what  was  left  by  the 
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old  missionaries,  Spalding  and  Ellis, 
in  order  to  Christianize  the  Spokan 
tribe. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  we 
should  begin  to  think  of  putting  a 
missionary  in  Astoria,  to  occupy  that 
point  in  connection  with  other  places 
in  the  neighborhood.  Our  old  church 
on  Clatsop  Plainais  now  vacant  by  the 
transfer  of  Bro.  Mann  to  his  glorious 
work  among  the  Puyallup  Indians. 

The  whole  Territory  of  Idaho  is 
without  a  single  minister  of  our  Church, 
except  those  connected  with  the  Nez 
Perces  Indian  Missions ;  and  there 
are  a  number  of  permanent  settlers 
who  have  gone  in  there  to  settle  on  the 
rich  grazing  and  agricultural  lands,  be¬ 
sides  the  several  towns  that  have  sprung 
up  around  mining  centers.  I  have  not 
traveled  much  in  Idaho,  but  an  elder 
of  our  Olympia  Church — Hon.  Judge 
Yantis,  a  brother  of  the  well-known 
Dr.  Yantis,  of  Missouri — is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  that  region,  and  he 
speaks  of  pressing  wants  in  various 
places,  and  has  urged  our  attention  to 
that  Territory  without  delay. 

The  whole  State  of  Oregon  is  but 
poorly  supplied  with  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  and  our  Church  has 
done  much  less  than  her  duty  there. 
At  Portland  we  have  an  able  preacherj 
Dr.  A.  L.  Lindsley,  who  has  gathered 
a  strong  church,  representing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  best  intellectual  and 
pecuniary  ability  of  that  city.  Steps 
have  there  been  taken  looking  toward 
a  second  church ;  and  Synod  instructed 
the  Oregon  Presbytery  to  hurry  up  the 
aforesaid  steps. 

Up  the  valley  of  the  Willamette  are 
several  important  mission  fields,  with 
organized  churches  at  Corvallis,  Phce- 
nix  and  Ashland — all  vacant,  as  are 
the  points  occupied  by  Bro.  Robinson, 
of  the  San  Francisco  Seminary,  during 


j  the  summer  vacation.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  erect  a  church  at  Woodburn 
— one  of  these  points  where  no  church 
of  any  denomination  exists.  There  are 
whole  counties  in  that  growing  and 
naturally  wealthy  State  where  we  are 
not  represented  by  a  single  minister. 
The  venerable  Dr.  Leary,  and  Bros. 
Peck,  Stratton,  Smick  and  Kobe,  with 
other  faithful  men,  are  standing  by  the 
altar  and  trimming  the  fires  of  our 
Church  at  Roseburg,  Eugene  City,  Al¬ 
bany  and  Salem,  the  State  Capital. 
But,  what  can  they  do  among  so  many 
needy  fields? 

I  do  hope  and  trust  that  now,  as  this 
great  Northwest  is  being  opened  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  world,  our  Church 
will  not  let  the  golden  opportunity  pass 
away  without  doing,  at  least,  her  share 
toward  laying  deep  and  strong  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  Zion  in  these  ends  of  the 
earth. 

- - - /S7& 

The  Synod  of  the  Columbia. 

Dear  Editor  : — The  Synod  of  the 
Columbia  convened  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Portland,  October 
19th,  at  74  P.  M.,  and  was  opened  with 
a  sermon  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Thompson. 
Text,  John,  eighth  chapter  and  twelfth 
verse  :  “I  am  the  light  of  the  world  ; 
he  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of 
life.” 

Rev.  Geo.  F.  Whitworth,  the  oldest 
minister  present,  called  the  Synod  to 
order. 

Sev/John  Rae  and  Rev.  Mr.  Smick 
were  elected  Temporary  Clerks. 

Rev.  Mr.  Whitworth  was  then  nomi¬ 
nated  as  Moderator.  There  being  no 
other  nominations,  Mr.  Whitworth  was 
elected,  by  acclamation,  to  serve  the  en¬ 
suing  year. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Stratton  was  elected 
Stated  Clerk. 


Stated  Clerk  Rev.  H.  W.  Stratton 
was  appointed  treasurer  of  Synod  for 
the  ensuing  year! 

ALBANY  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

A  committee  of  seven  members 
of  Synod  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
Institute  at  its  next  annual  commence¬ 
ment,  and  report  to  the  next  meeting 
of  Synod. 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  > 
devise  a  plan  of  scholarship  endow¬ 
ments. 

The  following  paper  was  presented 
and  adopted  regarding  the  expressions 
of  interest  and  prayer  by  one  of  the 
elders  of  the  church  on  the  Puyallup 
Indian  Reservation. 

Indian  Chief  Thomas  Stalyer,  elder 
of  the  Puyallup  Presbyterian  Church, 
who  appeared  and  spoke  on  the  floor 
of  the  last  meeting  of  Presbytery,  now 
about  to  die  and  going  to  his  reward 
as  the  first-fruits  of  missionary  work 
among  that  tribe — unable  to  represent 
his  dark  brethren  in  Synod,  sends  his 
warm  interest  to  this  body,  and  thanks 


Sem  for  sending  the  gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  that  tribe  of  the 
savage  Indians. 

He  dies  in  firm  faith  in  its  saving 
truth,  and  in  serene  hope  of  eternal 
life,  relying  only  on  the  merits  of  J esus 
his  Savior.  He  sends,  as  his  dying  re¬ 
quest,  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
may  not  grow  cold  in  their  interest  for 
his  brethren,  but  that  the  gospel  may 
be  continued  to  be  preached  among 
them. 

The  time  and  place  for  the  next 
meeting  of  Synod  were  agreed  upon — 
to  meet  in  the  city  of  Portland  the 
Thursday  after  the  first  Tuesday  of 
October,  1877,  at  half  past  seven  o’clock 
P.  M.  The  following  resolution  was 
adopted  : 


!  V 


Resolved ,  That,  considering  the  great 
extent  of  this  field,  and  the  many  places 
which  are  yet  unexplored  and  unoccu¬ 
pied,  and  their  great  destitution,  we 
most  urgently  petition  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  to  commission  Rev. 
John  R.  Thompson  as  our  Synodical 
Missionary  for  the  current  year. 
women’s  work  for  women. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  ladies 
was  appointed — three  from  the  church 
in  Portland,  and  at  least  one  from  each 
of  the  other  churches  in  the  Synod — 
to  inaugurate  and  oversee  this  work, 
and  to  meet  in  convention  at  next 
meeting  of  Synod. 

Pastors  of  the  several  churches  were 
appointed  to  nominate  ladies  for  this 
committee. 

Synod  then  took  recess  until  after 
divine  service,  Sabbath  morning. 

Synod  adjourned  Sabbath  evening. 

Yours,  ;D.  N.  A. 


After  sermon  and  a  short  reviewjjf 
the  leading  events  of  early  mipimonary 
work  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  Presby¬ 
tery  was  duly  constituted  by  prayer 
Rev.  Geo.  F.  Whitworth  was  chosen 
Moderator,  and  Rev.  H.  P.  Dunning, 
of  Seattle,  Temporary  Clerk.  Rev. 


1  John  Rae,  of  Port  Townsend,  was  made 
Stated  Clerk  of  Presbytery 


Presbytery  of  Oregon. 


In  accordance  with  the  act  of  the 
last  General  Assembly,  organizing  the 
Synod  of  the  Columbia,  the  Presbytery 
of  Oregon  convened  at  Salem,  October 
17th,  1876,  at  7:30  P.  M.,  and  was 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Robt. 
Robe,  the  oldest  minister  present. 
The  Presbytery  was  regularly  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  election  of  Rev.  Robt. 
Robe  as  moderator,  and  Rev.  II.  P. 
Peck  as  stated  clerk. 

Robt.  Robe,  Mod. 

H.  P.  Peck,  St.  Clk. 


Presbytery  of  Paget  Sound. 


This  newly  erected  Presbytery,  com¬ 
posed  of  ten  ministers  and  ten  church¬ 
es,  held  its  first  meeting  at  Olympia, 
Washington  Territory,  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  17th,  at  7 \  P.  M.  It  was  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Geo.  F.  Whit¬ 
worth,  of  Seattle,  Washington  Ter- 
;  ritory,  the  oldest  minister  present. 


Aside  from  the  appointment  of  com¬ 
mittees  and  the  usual  routine  of  busi 
ness,  the  attention  of  Presbytery  was 
occupied  largely  in  considering  the 
claims  of  new  fields  for  preaching  and 
their  appeals  for  aid. 

Snohomish  City  received  special  at¬ 
tention  as  a  field  of  great  promise  and 
growth.  It  was  unanimously  voted 
that  Rev.  D.  W.  Macfie  be  recommend¬ 
ed  for  a  commission  to  that  field. 
Steps  have  already  been  taken,  and 
81,000  pledged  by  the  people  there, 
toward  building  a  neat  and  commodi 
ous  chapel,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
150  or  200  persons. 

The  churches  at  Seattle  and  Port 
Townsend  have  each  a  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  in  process  of  erection,  with  prom¬ 
ise  of  early  completion. 

Rev.  Warren  Norton  was  received 
as  a  member  of  Presbytery,  on  a  letter 
of  dismission  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Kearney,  Nebraska,  and  assigned  to 
Lewis  County  as  a  field  of  labor. 

There  is  promise  of  a  still  futher  in¬ 
crease  to  the  ministerial  strength  of 
Presbytery,  by  the  addition  of  Rev.  D. 
W.  Macfie,  from  the  Central  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Philadelphia. 

While  the  Presbytery  of  Puget 
Sound  includes  the  whole  of  Washing- 

O 

ton  Territory,  its  churches,  with  one 
exception,  are  all  contiguous  to  the 
Sound,  and  are  situated  at  centers  of 
business  and  commerce. 

Beyond  the  Cascade  mountains,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  vast  agricultural  plains, 

(  and  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Territory, 
there  are  very  promising  fields  of  labor’ 
where  the  people  are  asking  for  the 
gospel,  and  stand  ready  to  give  a  com¬ 
fortable  support  to  any  man  "-1-  -  - 


ruilli  nr*  JO  ICHOJ 


EASTERN  OREGON  AND  IDAHO. 


BY  REV.  ROBERT  BOYD. 

Dr.  Jackson  : — Doubtless  you  well 
remember  your  five-hundred-mile  ride, 
by  stage,  from  KeltoD,  on  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad,  in  Utah,  to  this  place. 
Although  two  years  have  not  yet  passed 
since  the  trip  was  taken,  many  import¬ 
ant  changes  have  taken  place  along  the 
line ;  and  it  is  concerning  these  I  ad¬ 
dress  you. 

When  you  made  this  flying  journey 
to  Alaska,  our  church  was  an  almost 
unknown  quantity  ;  but  now  attempt  a 
similaf  trip,  and  you  would  pass  through 
a  well-organized  Presbytery,  and  be 
waylaid  by  several  young  missionaries.  . 

At  Boise  City,  Idaho,  Rev.  J.  F. 
Knowles  would  give  you  a  warm  wel¬ 
come.  His  newly-organized  church  is 
hard  at  work  building  a  sanctuary,  and, 
before  another  winter,  they  will  have  a 
house  of  God  in  which  to  worship. 

Boise  is  just  midway  between  this 
and  Ivelton,  and  is  one  of  the  connect¬ 
ing  links  with  the  East.  Hence  the 
importance  of  Presbyterianism  at  that 
point; 

After  jolting  over  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles,  you  find  yourself  once 
more  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Grande  Ronde.  Do  not  fail  to  spend  a 
few  days  at  Union,  with  one  of  Prince¬ 
ton’s  boys  and  his  excellent  wife.  If 
my  judgment  is  not  at  fault,  Rev.  C.  R. 
Shields  is  one  of  the  most  faithful, 
zealous  and  earnest  workers  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  field.  A  year  ago  he  was  in 
Princeton  Seminary.  Since  coming 
West  he  has  organized  a  church ;  a  few 
weeks  ago  he  received  five  new  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  congregation  has  com¬ 
menced  erecting  a  church  edifice. 

Again  :  Travel  eighty  miles  in  scal¬ 
ing  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  in  de¬ 
scending  into  the  valley  of  the  Walla 


Walla  (many  waters),  where  you  dis¬ 
cover  no  less  than  four  organizations 
within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles. 

Rev.  F.  M.  Boyd  has  charge  of 
Waitsburg  and  Dayton  churches,  and 
is  working  faithfully  and  successfully. 
The  Dayton  Church  was  organized  on 
the  last  Sabbath  of  the  old  year,  with 
fourteen  members.  Mrs.  Preston,  wid¬ 
ow  of  our  late  lamented  Charles  Pres¬ 
ton,  missionary  at  Canton,  China,  and 
three  of  her  excellent  family,  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  Mr.  B.’s  church  at  Waitsburg. 

By  going  one  hundred  miles  up 
Snake  River,  after  leaving  the  Colum¬ 
bia,  aboard  the  beautiful  boat,  “Harvest  j 
Queen,”  to  Lewiston,  and  fifteen  miles 
aboard  a  cayuse  pony,  not  so  beautiful, 
you  reach  Lapwai  Agency,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Clearwater,  in  the  Nez 
Perce  Reservation.  Rev.  Geo.  L.  Def- 
fenbaugh,  a  graduate  of  the  last  class 
of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
at  Allegheny,  and  Miss  McBeth,  who 
might  be  called  a  theological  professor 
in  a  school  at  Lapwai,  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  you.  Miss  McBeth  has 
left  home,  friends,  society  and  wealth, 
in  order  to  teach  a  few  Nez  Perceshow 
to  preach  the  gospel.  We  have  few 
like  examples  of  Christian  humility, 
self-sacrifice  and  devotedness  in  our 
beloved  Church. 

The  Indian  churches  of  Lapwai  and 
Kamai  are  sixty  miles  apart,  and  they 
have  suffered  much  from  the  long-felt 
need  of  a  white  missionary.  But  3Ir. 
D.  has  gotten  right  into  the  harness, 
and  feels  quite  at  home.  His  field  is 
one  of  great  interest.  In  addition  to 
the  three  regular  services  on  Sabbath, 
the  Indians  hold  two  week-day,  prayer- 
meetings,  and  almost  everyone  present 
takes  part  in  the  religious  exercises. 
There  are  no  awkward  pauses  between 
praying,  speaking,  or  singing,  but  fre¬ 
quently  three  or  four  will  await  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  say  something.  Their 


singing  is  a  marked  feature  in  their 
worship.  A  person  unaccustomed  to 
|  hear  them  is  greatly  surprised  at  the 
great  musical  power  and  enthusiasm 
they  manifest.  They  sing,  in  English, 
those  good  hymns,  “All  Hail  the  Pow¬ 
er  of  Jesus’  name,”  “Rock  of  Ages,’ 
“Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,”  and  “Am 
I  a  Soldier  of  the  Cross  ?”  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  when  these,  and  others,  are  sung 
in  their  own  tongue,  they  show  the 
greatest  animation. 

There  is  one  dark  spot  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Nez  Perce  Nation,  and 
that  is  polygamy.  This  social  evil  has 
seriously  retarded  the  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  Christian  civilization  ;  but  the 
prospects  of  a  better  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs  are  brightening,  as  several  old  and 
representative  members  of  the  tribe 
have  expressed  a  willingness  to  have  a 
Christian  marriage,  and  live  as  Chris¬ 
tians  do.  Robti  Williams,  a  Nez  Perce, 
and  pupil  of  Miss  McBeth,  has  been 
preaching,  as  a  licentiate,  at  Kamai, 
for  two  years.  Both  the  churches — 
Lapwai  and  Kamai — are  well  attended 
every  Sabbath,  and  frequently  the  seats, 
aisles  and  pulpit  steps  are  crowded,  and 
some  are  obliged  to  remain  outside. 

Mr.  Deffenbaugh  says  (and,  by  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  I  ean  confirm  his 
statement)  :  “To  more  attentive  and 
respectful  audiences  one  will  seldom 
have  the  privilege  of  speaking.  They 
seem  to  be  thirsting  for  the  water  of 
life,  and  the  constant  cry  is  ‘More, 

more,  give  us  more  knowledge  of  the 
way  of  life.’  ” 

There  is  one  member  of  our  Presby¬ 
tery — Rev.  H.  T.  Cowley — who  has 
never  been  seen  by  either  of  his  co¬ 
presbyters.  He  resides  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  Territory,  and  has  been  a 
missionary  among  the  Spokan  Indians. 
Although  he  could  not  be  present  at 
our  last  (and  first)  meeting,  he  sent  us 
kindly  greetings  in  saying  :  “I  hereby 
send  my  cordial  greetings  to  the  breth¬ 


ren,  and  earnestly  trust  your  first  meet¬ 
ing  as  a  Presbytery  may  be  richly 
quickened  and  prospered  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.” 

You  can  judge  of  the  nature  of  his 
work  and  importance  of  his  field  from 
the  following :  “From  the  first  the 
work  has  been  too  great  for  one  person 
to  do  justice  to.  The  missionary  has 
been  obliged  to  go  beyond  his  legiti¬ 
mate  work  and  teach  school,  act  phy-  J 
sician,  and  perform  Agency  duties,  | 
with  a  salary  insufficient  to  make  his 
family  comfortable.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  Government  has  delayed  so 
long  the  matter  of  locating  the  Indians 
in  a  permanent  home  that  they  are 
I  quite  discouraged,  and  many  feel  bit¬ 
terly  hostile.  With  the  right  condi¬ 
tions,  I  regard  the  field  as  a  very  en¬ 
couraging  one — none  more  so.  It  is 
•  harrowing  to  see  such  grand  opportuni¬ 
ties  slip  by  unimproved,  and  I  would 
suggest  to  the  brethren  that  a  larger 
and  more  needy  field  can  not  be  found 
within  its  limits.  I  ask  if  there  are 
not  one  or  two  of  your  number  who 
would  be  willing  to  consecrate  them¬ 
selves  to  it  ?” 

You  will  notice  the  progress  our 
Church  is  making  in  the  extreme  North¬ 
west  by  the  fact  that,  seventeen  months 
ago,  within  the  bounds  of  what  has 
been  recently  known  as  the  Presbytery 
of  Idaho,  there  were  only  three  of  our 
church  organizations  (all  Indian),  with 
one  active  ordained  minister;  and  now 
we  have  nine  churches  and  seven  com¬ 
missioned,  ordained  missionaries,  one 
W.  C.  and  two  licentiates.  The  area 
of  the  Presbytery  is  vast,  as  it  includes 
four  counties  in  Eastern  Oregon,  four 
in  Eastern  Washington,  and  the  whole 
Territory  of  Idaho.  Its  first  meeting 
was  held  in  this  town,  according  to  the 
action  of  the  Synod  of  the  Columbia, 
on  the  evening  of  the  1st  ult.,  and  it 
was  a  success  in  every  particular.  In 
the  last  copy  of  your  paper  I  noticed 
an  article  from  the  pen  of  my  class- 
!  mate,  Rev.  M.  L.  Cook,  telling  of  the 


hardships  endured  by  presbyters  in 
Montana,  and  it  reminded  me  of  the 
trials  and  dangers  experienced  by  Revs. 
Knowles  and  Shields,  while  crossing 
the  Blue  Mountains  in  order  to  reach 
Walla  Walla. 

I  am  sorry  I  was  not  here  to  meet 
you  on  your  way  to  Alaska  ;  but  pass 
this  way  again,  and  we  can  assure  you 
of  a  most  hearty  welcome,  by  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  which  was  not  in  ex¬ 
istence  when  you  visited  our  town. 

Don’t  forget  to  pray  for  the  boys  in 
the  far  West,  for  the  new  Presbytery, 
and  for  the  cause  of  Christ  on  this 
coast.  We  feel  the  mission  work  to  be 
a  grand  and  glorious  one,  and  are  en¬ 
couraged  in  seeing  it  prosper.  Although 
my  lot  has,  in  many  respects,  been  a 
hard  one,  yet  I  have  never  regretted 
the  time  I  determined  to  labor  for  tne 
Master  on  the  plains  of  the  West,  as  a 
Home  Missionary. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.  Ter. 


THE  SYNOD  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Eraser,  Sjuodical  MissiOHarj1. 


Dear  Brethren:  Our  field  embraces 
California,  Nevada  and  Arizona.  One- 
half  the  population  of  Nevada — less  than 
50,000 — is  in  Virginia  City,  Carson, 
Reno  and  Eureka.  In  these  towns,  ex¬ 
cept  Reno,  we  have  self-sustaining 
churches,  and  one  needing  aid  in  Elko, 
with  church  building  free  from  debt. 
The  Silver  State  is  a  waste  of  sage  brush, 

;  of  little  value  except  for  stock  ranges, 
with  vast  mineral  wealth,  where  towns 
spring  up,  grow  fast,  and  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  soon  decline.  Missionary  work 
in  such  fields  is  expensive,  and  results 
not  always  appreciable. 

Arizona,  with  its  agricultural  and 
mineral  resources,  and  railroad  facilities : 
extending  eastward,  may  develop  rapid  - J 
ly.  In  this  Territory  we  have  three 
churches— Prescot,  Phoenix  and  Tucson. 
The  first  is  vacant,  and  the  last  building 
a  house  of  worship.  These  points  should 
be  held. 

California,  our  principal  field,  is  un¬ 
der  a  cloud  dark  and  portentous.  We 
may  hope  the  cloud  is  dispersing,  and 
will  soon  give  way  to  the  sunshine  of 
prosperity. 

*  ^  * 

During  the  last  year  we  have  organ¬ 
ized  nine  churches-  viz  :  Heading,  Sher¬ 


idan,  Modesto,  Plainfield,  Duncan’s 
Mills,  Harmony,  Cayucos,  Newport  and 
Phoenix.’  Several  new  fields  we  hoped 
to  occupy  remain  as  they  were,  from  the  ) 
failure  of  the  Board  to  send  forward 
supplies.  In  eleven  years  we  have  or¬ 
ganized  within  the  boundaries  of  this 
Synod,  as  now  constituted,  79  churches. 
About  20  of  these  may  be  considered 
self-sustaining. 

*  *  *  * 

During  the  past  year  the  Board  ex¬ 
pended  $16,155.40  in  aid  of  the  support 
of  41  missionaries  laboring  within  our 
bounds — $3,000  more  than  during  the 
year  previous.  The  difference  is  due  to 
the  transfer  of  Arizona  and  its  expensive 
work  from  the  Synod  of  Colorado  to  our 
Synod. 

4=  *  >•<  * 

Connected  with  our  churches  are 

6,845  communicants,  men  and  women 
who  fear  God  and  are  pledged  to  follow 
Christ  in  subduing  the  world  to  himself. 
Under  their  care  are  10,208  of  the 

choicest  youth  of  the  land,  in  training 
for  future  work.  Twenty  thousand  wor¬ 
shipers  are  contributors  to  our  support. 
Here  is  a  strong  force  of  Christian  work¬ 
ers,  widely  scattered  but  united  and  or¬ 
ganized,  led  by  able  and  experienced 
ministers,  admirably  furnished  for  ag¬ 
gressive  work,  in  a  field  of  marvelous 
resources — its  position  as  respects  our 
country  and  the  nations  of  the  earth 
most  commanding. 


WOMK  AMONG  THE  SPOKAN IN¬ 
DIANS  IN  WASHINGTON 
TEKRITOE  F. 


ASSISTANCE  X£EOED. 


Spokan  Falls,  W.  T.,  March  22,  76. 

We  are  two  of  us,  my  wife  and  self, 
with  five  young  children  of  our  own, 
and  over  four  hundred  other  children, 
large  and  small,  to  care  for.  For  the 
:  three  hundred  and  forty-two  Spokan 
converts  are  very  little  in  advance  of 
their  baptizedinfants,  in  spiritual  prog¬ 
ress,  and  yet  we  are  not  the  pioneers 
in  this  work.  Thirty-eight  years  ago 
it  was  began  among  a  neighboring  band 
by  Bros.  Eells  and  Walker,  and  their 
wives,  under  the  American  Board.  For 
nine  years  they  sowed,  but  the  terrible 


Whitman  massacre  at  Waulatpu  and 
the  consequent  hostilities  came  between 
those  devoted  laborers  and  their  harvest. 
The  band  who  received  their  instruc¬ 
tions  would  not  join  the  Indian  league 
oiganized  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
whites,  but  the  band  among  whom  we 
are  now  located  were  drawn  into  it,  and 
have  been  more  or  less  hostile  until  the 
declaration  of  the  peace  policy,  when 
they  besought  Father  Spalding,  of  the 
Nez  Perces  Mission,  to  visit  them  and. 

receive  a  Targe  number  into  the  church. 
In  the  summer  of  1873  he  baptized  two  j 
hundred  and  fifty-three,  and  was  only 
prevented  from  returning  to  establish 
the  work  by  his  long  illness  and  final 
death.  In  1874,  on  a  visit  as  his  sub¬ 


ordinary  strength,  and  we  often  feel 
that  unless  we  have  speedy  rqjf^  wh 
must  break  down  or  withdraw  from  the 
work.  A  few  kind  friends  cheer  us 
from  time  to  time  with  words  of  sympa¬ 
thy  and  occasional  aid  as  their  limited 
means  permit,  but  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  is  such  that  we  are  not  yet 
half  equipped  for  it.  Almost  without 
exception  at  our  monthly  celebrations 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  there  are  appli¬ 
cants  for  baptism,  whom  I  dare  not  re¬ 
fuse,  and  yet  in  receiving  them  I  am 
grieved  to  think  how  inadequately  I 
can  care  for  them  and  provide  for  their 
spiritual  welfare.  The  work  has  extend¬ 
ed,  too,  to  a  neighboring  tribe,  the  Sin- 
poels,  the  large  majority  of  whom  are  yet 


stitute,  the  Upper  Spokans,  in  Eastern 
Washington,  urged  us  to  settle  with 
them  permanently,  undertaking  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  greater  part  of  our  support. 
They  were  very  poor,  but  in  less  than 
six  months  they  put  up  a  good  log 
house  with  box  lean-to  for  parsonage, 
and  a  school-house  20  by  30  of  lumber, 
pledging  grain  for  the  material,  anc 
hoises  for  the  carpenter  work. 

We  decided  not  to  wait  till  our  in¬ 
dependent  support  could  be  assured, 
but  giving  our  cook-stove  and  some 
furniture,  with  what  little  money  we 
had,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  our 
removal  a  hundred  and  seventy-five 
miles,  we  came  without  delay.  Al¬ 
though  their  purpose  of  sustaining 
their  mission  has  proved  a  larger  enter¬ 
prise  than  they  had  anticipated,  yet  we 
have  not  suffered  seriously  for  actual 
necessities.  We  have  had  fulfilled  our 
trust  in  His  promises,  who  has  assured 
us  that  if  we  do  good  we  shall  verily  be 
fed.  Our  greatest  burden  is  our  in- 
sufficiency  for  so  great  a  work.  To 
preach,  to  counsel,  direct  the  church, 
visit  the  sick,  administer  medicine, 
teach  the  day-school  of  over  forty  schol¬ 
ars,  and  attend  to  various  miscellaneous 
|  seculai  matters,  is  beyond  the  range  of  | 


under  the  waning  influenced  a  “dream- 
er  prophet,”  but  the  dozen  already 
baptized  by  me  are  exerting  the  leaven¬ 
ing  power  of  the  gospel,  and  it  pains 
me  to  respond  unfavorably  to  their 
urgent  request  for  another  visit,,  con¬ 
fessing  that  I  can  not  help  them  until 
I  am  relieved  at  home. 

Two  other  serious  drawbacks  must 
also  be  contended  with.  One,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  region  which  the  Spokans-  i 
inhabit,  composed  principally  of  rbck  ! 
and  gravel,  with  only  here  and  there  | 
small  tillable  spots  remote  from  each 
.  other,  while  the  thousands  of  barren 
surrounding  acres  are  nurseries  for  that 
terrible  scourge,  the  crickets,  making 
agriculture-a  precarious  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood.  The  other  obstacle  is  the  re¬ 
moteness  of  the  Spokans  from  the 
Agency  at  Colville,  and  the  fact  (for 
:  which,  of  course,  there  is  no  blame) 
that  the  Agent  is  a  Catholic,  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  there  can  not  be 
mutual  co-operation  for  the  elevation,  of 
this  people-,.  They  steadfastly  refused 
Government  aid  from  the  Agent  until 
we  came  tothem,  alleging,  with  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  reason,  that  aid  received  through  a 
source  laid  them  under  unpleasant  obli¬ 
gations.  While  about  three  hundred 


of  the  Spokans,  in  the  absence  o"f  other 
religious  teachers,  accepted  the  Catho¬ 
lic  faith,  the  majority  steadfastly  re¬ 
sisted  it  ucader  the  influence  of  their 
Chief,  ‘‘Spokan  Garry,”  and  the- early 
teachings  of  Fathers  Eells  and  Walker. 
As  a  consequence  the  Catholic  Spokans 
are  quite-  comfor  hiy  provided  for, 
compared  to  then  i.®ss  fle  able  Prot¬ 
estant  brethren.  But  here  are  the 
elements  now  whieh  with  seasonable 
aid,  will  develop  into  an  intelligent  and 
zealous  Christian  community,  and  a 
i  useful  and  desirable  body  of  fe-llow-citi- 
,  zens.  To  accomplish  this,  we  have 
urgent  need  of  another  missionary,  two 
teachers,  a  farmer  and  a  mechanic,  be¬ 
sides  implements  and  an  appropriation 
for  a  boarding-school.  The  natives  will 
furnish  the  necessary  lumber,  having 
about  three  thousand  feet  already  pro¬ 
vided.  May  we  have  a  hearing  from 
our  brethren  of  the  Church. 

Yours  in  Christ,  H.  T.  Cowley. 

x,-xnX‘i'y  jvA,16ojj.,  J  ANUARY,  1877. 


PRESP,  Y  TER  IAN  IIISTO  R  Y. 

■OKKJJOX  ASH)  WASHIKfiTOV. 

I  send  herewith  a  brief  history  of 
the  growth  of  Presbyterianism  in  this 
Synod,  supplementing  it  with  a  notice 
of  a  coincidence.  First  church  organ¬ 
ized  Sept.  19, 1846;  first  Presbytery  or¬ 
ganized,  with  three  ministers,  Nov.  19, 
1851;  Synod  organized,  with  twenty- 
three  ministers  and  thirty-one  churches, 
Oct.  19,  1876,  having  2,043  members — 
1,188  of  them  Indians — contributing 
819,421,  only  83,033  on  benevolences ; 
<>5  were  added  by  letter  last  year  ;  172 
white  and  85  Indians  were  added  by 
profession  ;  total  gain  322. 

The  four  members  who  composed 
the  'nrst  church  are  still  living,  and 
still  members  of  the  original  church. 
Toe  three  ministers  who  organized 
themselves  into  the  old  Presbytery  of 
Oregon  are  all  living,  and  in  active 
service  on  this  coast :  Rev.  Lewis 

Thompson,  in  California  ;  Rev.  Edward 

‘  ,  ' 


R.  Geary,  D.D.,  at  Eugene  City,  Ore¬ 
gon;  Rev.  Robert  Robe,  at  Browns¬ 
ville,'  Oregon.  It  has  taken  a  quarter 
of  a  century  to  do  what  seem^  to  be  a 
small  work,  but  a  comparison  with  our 
■Congregational  brethren  shows  that  we 
are  not  an  exception.  The  first  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  was  organized  in 
1844,  and  another  in  1845.  Now  they 
have  15  ministers,  17  churches,  and  791 
<  members.  They  contributed  §12,237 
— of  which  81,407  were  for  benevo¬ 
lences — last  year.  They  received  last 
year  32  members  by  letter,  and  114  on 
profession ;  total  146.  They  have  a 
•college  endowed  with  about  §60,000 — 
mostly  ^Presbyterian  money — with  the 
promise  of  §25;000  more.  We  have 
struggled  along  with  our  institution 
without  endowment,  and  have  lost 
•churches  years  ago,  because  our  friends 
in  the  East  gave  us  the  cold  shoulder. 
We  would  have  been  far  in  advance 
of  our  presenfposition  if  we  had  been 
better  sustained.  ‘Now  we  must  try 
to  recover  lost  advantages. 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SYN OP  OF 
THE  COL  UMBIA.  mb 

The  geographical  features  of  this 
section,  with  an  area  greater  than  En- 
|  -gland,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales, 
•presents  a  diversified  surface  of  rugged 
mountain  ranges,  vast  plateaux  of  grass, 
with  many  valleys,  great  and  small,  often 
of  remarkable  fertility.  A  consider¬ 
able  portion  is  irreclaimable  desert.  : 
But.the  mineral,  agricultural  and  com¬ 
mercial  resources  of  the  country,  the 
mildness  and  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
and  its  bayB  and  rivers  opening  into  the 
JPacific  Ocean,  will  long  attract  the 
immigrant,  and,  finally,  make  it  the 
,:kome  of  prosperous  millions. 

The  population  at  present  gathering 
-around  many  prosperous  and  attractive 
•centers  ie  sparse,  aggregating  less  than 
-a  quarter  of  a  million  of  souls.  But 
these  are  the  nuclei  of  the  aggregations 


of  .the  future.  The  early  introduction 
of  .a  pure  gospel  and  its  attendant 
■jsohools.and  social  influences,  eoexten- 
iaively  ■with  the  expanding  settlements, 
is, of  instant  importance  to  the  happi- 
aess  and  hopes  of  the  present  and.  all 
fuming  generations. 

THE  SYNOD  OF  THE  COL  UMB1A.  I 
- 

The  General  Assembly  erected  the 
Presbytery  of  Oregon  into  the  Synod  of 
the  Columbia.  In  this  connection  the 
following  pen  sketch  from  the  Port¬ 
land  Daily  Bee  will  be  of  interest : 

The  Presbytery  of  Oregon  has  reach¬ 
ed  its  present  position  of  influence  and 
efficiency  from  quite  small  beginnings. 
Twenty-six  years  ago  the  first  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  was  organized  by  Rev. 
Lewis  Thompson,  at  Clatsop  Plains. 
There  are  now  29  churches  on  the  roll 
of  Presbytery,  and  28  ministers.  The 
first  session  of  the  Presbytery  was  held 
at  Lafayette,  Yamhill  County,  on  the 
19th  of  November,  1851.  The  terri¬ 
tory  embraced  within  its  boundaries  is 
about  GOO  miles  square — from  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  line  to  British  Columbia  and 
from  the  Pacific  to  Montana.  The 
main  fields  of  operation  are  within  the 
Willamette  A'alley  and  along  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  Puget  Sound,  with  missionaries 
in  Southern  Oregon,  Idaho  and  on  the  i 
San  Juan  Islands.  Some  of  the  men 
who  have  laid  foundations  are  among 
the  earliest  settlers,  acquainted  with 
the  discomforts  of  the  overland  route 
and  the  trials  of  pioneer  life.  Among 
these  the  venerable  stated  clerk  of 
Presbytery,  Rev.  Dr.  Geary,  of  Eugene 
City,  has  filled  hosts  of  positions  of 
public  trust  and  responsibility,  besides 
performing  his  ministerial  duties.  His 
history  as  Indian  Superintendent, 
Judge  and  District  Clerk  are  too  well 
known  to  the  people  of  Oregon  to 
need  repetition.  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Han¬ 
na,  of  Corvallis,  and  Robert  Robe,  of 
Brownsville,  relate  touching  incidents 
of  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  earlier  attempts  to 
establish  the  institutions  of  religion  in 
cur  State.  The  esteemed  Moderator, 
Rev.  George  F.  Whitworth,  President 
of  the  State  University  at  Seattle,  W. 
T.,  has  had  similar  experiences  both  as 


an  educator  and  minister. 

Rev.  Dr.  Liridsley,  of  our  city,  is 
a  fitting  representative  of  a  force  of 
aggressive  men  who  have  more  recent¬ 
ly  entered  into  the  labors  of  their 
predecessors.  Rev.  John  R.  Thompson, 
of  Olympia,  is  an  earnest,  whole-souled 
man,  who  has  built  a  strong  working 
church  at  the  capital  city  of  our  neigh¬ 
boring  Territory,  and  always  makes 
his  mark  as  an  able  debater  and  clear¬ 
headed  thinker  among  his  ecclesiastical 
brethren.  Rev.  T.  J.  Weeks  has  been 
doing  good  work  among  the  scattered 
people  on  the  group  of  islands  east  of 
the  Canal  de  Haro.  Rev.  M.  G.  Mann 
brings  with  him  some  converted  In¬ 
dians'  as  the  representatives  of  the 
wonderful  work  done  upon  the  Puyal¬ 
lup  Reservation  during  the  last  winter 
Rev.  H.  P.  Dunning,  the  present  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church  at  Seattle,  though 
one  of  the  latest  accessions,  has  taken 
rank  second  to  none,  and  comes  fresh 
from  the  most  decided  revival  ever  en¬ 
joyed  in  that  city.  In  our  own  State, 
Rev.  H.  P.  Peck,  of  Salem,  is  noted  for 
the  versatility  and  brilliancy  of  his 
talent,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  his 
people.  Rev.  J.  F.  Knowles,  of  Cor¬ 
vallis,  is  a  quiet,  earnest  worker,  one 
who  need  not  be  ashamed. 

The  extreme  distance  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  Idaho  and  Southern  Ore¬ 
gon  will  probably  prevent  their  atten 
dance,  but  nobler,  truer  ministers  of 
the  Cross  can  not  be  found. 

The  prosperity  of  that  noble  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Oregon,  as  narrated  in  another 
column,  will  send  a  wave  of  rejoicing 
into  all  our  churches,  all  over  our 
Coast.  It  is  an-  additional  theme  and 
feast  for  our  Thanksgiving  Day.  Thirty 
ministers  and  twenty-nine  churches 
are  now  reported  in  our  Columbia  Dis¬ 
trict.  No  wonder  they  aim  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  into  a  Synod  !  Why,  it  seems 
but  yesterday  when  all  our  Coast  could 
not  muster  such  numbers  on  our  roll. 
For  many  years  it  was  only  with  the 
most  thoughtful  planning  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  foresight  that  we  could  even  ob¬ 
tain  a  quorum  for  our  Pacific  Coast 
Synod.  We  confess  that  when  in  our 
lonely  hours  we  glance  back  over  the, 
past,  and  think  of  our  position  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  in  March,  1849,  and  now  mark 
our  progress,  our  eyes  overflow  with 
gratitude  and  wonder.  What  hath 


God  wrought !  Behold  how  the  ocean 
tides  rfoe  with  their  steady  irresistible 
sweep  !  This  ocean  h&s  no  ebb.  It 
consists  of  the  infinite  purpose  ol 
God  in  the  .kingdom  he  hath  ordained. 
It  will  cover  the  world.  The  influence 
moving  these  tides  and  causing  them 
to  rise  is  the  Holy,  Omnipotent  Spirit 
of  God.  We  are  only,  in  our  instru¬ 
mentalities,  but  little  wavelets,  that 
may  rise  and  foil,  yet  ever  rejoice  in 
the  flow  of  Eternity,  on  the  immeas¬ 
urable  Profound.  Glory,  glory,  infinite 
and  eternal  to  the  .Lord  our  God ! — 
Occident.  _ ' 

WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

San  Juan  Archipelago,  W.  T.,  | 
April,  1876.  } 

Dear  Editor: — I  have  been  silent 
for  some  time,  simply  because  I  have 
had  nothing  of  interest  to  note.  Have 
but  little  now.  The  long,  tedious 
winter,  with  my  eight-mile  Sabbath 
walk  through  water  and  mud,  is  nearly 
over,  and  the  glorious  spring  is  nigh. 

Our  Sabbath  audiences  are  beginning 
to  increase,  our  Bible-classe3  and  Sab¬ 
bath-schools  re-opening  with  renewed 
zeal.  We  are  starting  a  weekly  prayer - 
meeting  at  a  new  point  on  the  Island^ 
and  hope  generally  to  improve  in  this 
our  Centennial  year.  May  the  dear 
Lord  revive  his  blessed  work  in  the 
hearts  of  both  minister  and  people  is 
my  daily  prayer. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  was  summoned  to 
Lopez  Island  to  visit  the  dying  bed  of 
a  poor  (though  spiritually  rich)  “half- 
caste”  woman,  wedded  to  a  white  man. 
I  found  her  calm,  peaceful,  and  fully 
resigned,  with  implicit  faith  in  her  all- 
atoning  Savior.  I  administered  the 
Sacrament,  offered  a  prayer,  spoke  a 
few  words  of  Christian  comfort,  after 
which  the  dying  one  clasped  her  hands 
as  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  with  the 
sweetest  expression  of  peace  and  joy 
upon  her  care-worn  face,  and  with  a 
faltering  voice  uttered  the  words,  “Dear 
Jesus,  come  quickly,”  the  last  word 
scarcely  being  audible.  About  ten  min¬ 


utes  before  her  spirit  departed  she  asked 
her  husband  to  raise  the  light,  as  it 
appeared  so  dark.  Upon  being  told 
that  it  was  brightly  shining,  and  its 
light  could  not  be  increased,  she  said: 
“Never  mind,  it  will  soon  be  light,” 
and  shortly  after  her  peaceful  spirit 
departed  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is 
far  better. 

1  bless  God  for  the  assured  safety  of 
this  once  erring  sister.  But  a  year  or 
two  since  I  found  her  (as  many  others) 
living  in  adultery.  A  year  ago  a  ref¬ 
ormation  took  place.  She  experienced 
a  “change  of  heart.”  She  became  a 
candidate  for  baptism,  and  shortly  after 
.  1  united  her  in  marriage  with  a  white 
man.  Her  wedded  life  was  a  happy 
one.  Strangely  unnatural  such  unions 
appear,  but  in  my  peculiar  field  there 
have  been  many  such.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  met  a  man  who  was  living  with  a 
native  woman,  and  had  a  family  of  six 
children.  I  talked  some  time  with  him. 
He  professed  penitence  for  the  past 
and  present  course  of  life,  and  resolved 
to  change  his  conduct.  A  day  was 
appointed  for  the  nuptials.  I  per¬ 
formed  the  ceremony  in  the  presence 
of  the  proper  number  of  witnesses  and 
their  six  offspring.  At  the  close  of 
the  ceremony  the  fair  bride  repaired, 
not  to  her  traveling  carriage,  but  to 
the  culinary  department,  where  she 
shortly  prepared  the  marriage  feast. 
The  bride  was  so  elated  and  generous 
after  the  affair  that  she  presented  me 
with  two  dozen  choice  sweet  pease,  for 
seed,  and  two  dozen  of  eggs.  I  won’t 
tell  what  fee  the  bridegroom  gave  me, 
as  it  might  be  an  inducement  to  some 
of  our  city  clergy  to  remove  to  the 
frontier.  (?) 

My  pastoral  (not  personal)  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  matrimonial  line  are  of  a 
very  novel  kind.  About  two  weeks  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  above-named  marriage 
I  was  summoned  to  the  home  of  a 
wedded  pair  (six  years  married)  who 


had  grown  weary  of  each  other,  and 
consulted  me  as  to  the  mode  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  divorce.  Of  course  I  counseled 
them  to  “forgive  and  forget,”  etc.,  but 
all  of  no  avail.  The  woman,  a  “half- 
caste,”  and  very  young,  said:  “Oh,  sir, 
how  happy  that  party  must  be  whom 


you  united  in  marriage  the  other  day, 
each  other  consenting  to  a  life  union 
after  a  trial  of  seven  long  years !  Would 
that  I  could  have  the  same  chance, 
then  I  would  be  sure  of  wedded  bliss.” 
Fancy  the  like!  Oh,  fancy!  Well 
may  we  again  exclaim,  uO  temporal  0 
mores !"  T.  J.  Weekes. 


We  give  below  a  most  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  work  of  grace  among  the 
Fuyallaps,  in  Oregon,  by  Rev.  M.  G. 
Mann : 


Dear  Lindsley  showed  me  two  letters 
from  employes  on  this  Reservation — one 
a  blacksmith— who  were  talking  to  the 
Indians  every  Sabbath,  and  were  anxious 
for  some  ministerial  aid  and  counsel  from 
abroad,  and  expressed  a  belief  that  some 
few  were  earnest  seekers  for  more  light 
and  truth.  I  had  a  few  days  previous  to 
this  received  a  letter  from  the  Ladies’ 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
through  Mrs.  John  Gilbert,  the  honored 
elder’s  wife,  whom  I  met  on  Clatsop 
Plains,  two  years  ago,  asking  for  informa¬ 
tion  from  me  regarding  the  Indians  on 
this  coast.  I  considered  this  very  provi¬ 
dential,  and  so  I  came  here,  preaching 
every  day,  sometimes  twice  and  three 
times  a  day,  for  ten  days,  and  organized 
an  Indian  Presbyterian  Church,  consist¬ 
ing  of  twenty- four  communicant  members, 
to  which  five  white  persons  united  them¬ 
selves,  thus  constituting  a  congregation 
consisting  of  thirty-one  adults.  Some  of 
these  have  come  over  from  Romanism, 
and  some  from  heathenism  direct.  God’s 
Holy  Spirit  has  been  here  at  work  among 
these  benighted  people  before  I  came 
here. 


Faithful  employes,  Christian  mission¬ 
aries,  among  whom  I  mention  especially 
Rev.  Mr.  Sloan,  Presbyterian,  now  Re¬ 
moved,  and  Mr.  Flett,  the  blacksmith,  now 
member  and  elder  of  this  church,  have 
for  years  been  doing  a  good  work  without 
seeing  any  results.  Mrs.  Sloan  has  gone 
to  heaven,  we'believe,and  her  works  do  fol¬ 
low  her. 

All  my  ministerial  functions  were 
brought  into  activity  in  connection  with 


this  infant  church  —  house  and  street 
preaching,  marrying  and  burying,  bap¬ 
tizing,  catechising,  organizing  the  church 
land  ordaining  elders,  of  whom  one  is  an 
Indian  Chief,  very  sensible,  devout  and 
zealous.  The  first  member  we  received, 
a  young  girl  of  seventeen,  died,  believing 
that  Jesus  could  save  her,  and  that  his 
blocd  cleanselh  from  all  sin.  Many 
touching  incidents  occurred  which  I  have 
not  the  time  to  relate.  I  closed  my  first 
missionary  visit  among  these  Puyallup 
Indians  with  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  Though  their  faces  looked  dusky, 
the  hair  disheveled,  and  their  dress  poor 
and  quaint,  yet  it  was  a  season  very  re¬ 
freshing  to  us  all,  and  it  was  good  to  be 
here. 

The  Indians  begged  me  to  return  to 
them  again  soon,  and  I,  too,  saw  the 
necessity  of  feeding  this  Hock,  especially 
in  its  youthful  existence. 

The  “Lower  Columbia”  is  a  very  inter 
esting  field  for  a  missionary.  Astoria  is 
most  central  and  growing,  and  should  not 
be  abandoned  by  us.  Clatsop  Plains  has 
a  complete  Presbyterian  Church  organi 
zation  and  new  edifice.  Rut  I  feel  that 
God  has  assigned  me  a  field  among  the 
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Indians ;  my  heart  yearns  for  them, [and 
my  success,  thus  far,  seems  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  this  is  my  work  among  the 
Indians.  The  Good  Shepherd  is  to  leave 
the  ninety'  and  nine  on  the  hill  side  pas¬ 
ture,  and  seek  the  lost  one;  and  I  rejoice, 
and  want  you  to  rejoice  with  me,  that  I 
have  found  so  many  precious  souls  with 
the  image  of  God  marred  and  soiled,  as 
the  woman’s  piece  of  silver  must  have  been 
in  our  Savior’s  parable,  but  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  redeemed. 

I  have  left  my  old  field  of  labor  on  the 
Columbia,  for  a  time,  to  give  as  much  as 
possible  to  this  field,  200  miles  away.  I 
have  now  been  here  one  month  on  my 
second  visit,  and  have  received,  on  ex¬ 
amination,  twenty-five  more,  not  all  at 
once,  but  one  after  another  comes  to  me 
and  to  the  elders,  for  counsel  and  guid¬ 
ance  and  further  instruction.  We  have 
now  a  membership  in  the  church  number¬ 
ing  fifty-six,  and  two  faithful  elders.  I 
commend  these  to  the  earnest  prayers  and 
fellowship  of  the  Church  East  and  West. 
This,  my  dear  brother,  is  all  the  report  I 
can  make,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  an 
apology  for  my  long  delay. 


Rev.  J.  F.  K^awles,  of  Idaho,  in 
company  with  Re^Mr.  Shields,  crossing 
the  mountains  of  Northern  Idaho  to  Pres¬ 
bytery,  finding  the  roads  impassable  for 
teams,  started  on  foot,  wading  twenty 
miles  through  enow  from  three  to  four 

feet  deep.  /S' ^"7 
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LETTER  FROM  WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY. 

San  Juan  Archipelago,  W.  T.,  ) 
May  31,  1877.  \ 

Mr.  Editor  : — Since  last  addressing 
you  ( growing  a  little  desperate'),  I  have 
entered  info  a  desperate  (?)  contract, 
having  taken  a  partner  to  share  iny 
portion  of  work,  which  is  large,  and  to 
share  my  allowance  of  bread,  which  is 
small — the  cream  of  the  matter  being 
that  said  partner  is  satisfied  with  each 
portion,  particularly  the  bread  appor¬ 
tionment.  This  step  was  taken  in  the 
winter  months,  when  sleet  and  rain 
and  mud  prevailed.  I  gave  myself  a ; 
limited  number  of  days  to  go  secure  the 
wife,  then  together  we  returned  to  our 
mission.  The  second  week  after  arrival  i 

i 

iny  wife  collected  together  a  number  of 
young  men  and  women — boys  and  girls 
— who  met  during  the  week  nights  for 
training  in  singing.  This  was  a  point 
gained  in  the  work  of  our  mission,  for, 
as  they  were  interested  on  week  nights, 
they  tried  to  interest  us  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  by  attending  our  religious  ser¬ 
vices  regularly  and  rendering  their  best 
in  the  singing.  Religious  services,  with 
Sabbath-schools,  were  conducted  at  two 
different  points  throughout  the  winter 
months,  wife  leading  the  singing  by 
presiding  at  the  organ.  One  service 
was  held  several  miles  from  our  home, 
having  to  wade  through  mud  and  water 
to  attend.  ’Tis  indeed  worshiping  un¬ 
der  difficulties  in  this  peculiar  region — 
no  sidewalks,  no  macadamized  roads, 
no  nothing,  but  mud,  mud,  mud  !  But, 
then,  we  have  in  this  a  double  advan¬ 
tage.  One  is,  we  need  no  polish  for  our 
boots;  the  other,  it  is  soft  to  our  feet. 

The  daily  routine  of  my  missionary 
life  here  is  peculiar.  The  programme 
is  as  follows :  Up  in  the  morning  as 
early  as  possible,  kindle  fires,  haul  wa¬ 
ter,  by  wheelbarrow  power,  a  distance 
of  one  quarter  of  a  mile,  no  spring  be¬ 


ing  near  our  home  and  money  too  scarce 
to  think  of  building  a  tank  or  cistern. 
(Pity  there  is  not  a  tank  fund  for  poor 
missionaries  who  have  to  haul  water, 
especially  on  wash  days.)  Breakfast! 
over,  out  with  ax  to  chop  wood  for  the 
day,  read  awhile,  visit  parishioners,  or 
a  portion  of  them — it  occupying  six 
weeks  or  more  to  make  the  regular 
round — then  I  attend  to  various  little 
matters,  as  they  fall  to  my  lot.  For 
instance,  one  parishioner  after  another 
will  call  for  advice,  help,  favors,  some 
peddling  news  gossip,  as  many  parish¬ 
ioners  in  many  places  are  inclined  to 
do,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  have  list¬ 
ened  to  some  of  the  news,  as  many 
ministers  in  many  places  are  ( too  much) 
inclined  to  do.  One  man  came  to  me 
this  very  day.  Fie  called  on  me  a  day 
or  two  before,  saying,  “Sir,  I’m  a  new¬ 
comer  ;  I  have  a  wife  and  three  chil¬ 
dren  ;  I  have  settled  upon  a  claim,  hut ” 
(oh,  editor,  there  are  a  fearful  number 
of  these  “huts”)  “I  have  neither  a  team 
to  break  the  ground,  nor  seed  to  sow 
it ;  will  you  try  to  get  me  a  yoke  of 
oxen  from  some  party,  and  please  tell 
the  party  that  I  will  want  a  long  breath 
to  pay  them  in?” 

Referring  to  new  settlers,  we  have 
quite  a  settlement  arriving  around  us, 
but  all,  more  or  less,  without  means, 
and  this  class  of  people  from  the  circle 
of  my  parishioners.  This  is  why  we 
are  so  long  dependent  on  the  Board  of 
Missions  for  our  support.  If  they  do 
not  aid  we  must  leave  the  field  or  go 
pretty  hungry.  1  could  not  raise  but 
$45  among  the  people  last  year.  I 
don’t  know  how  I  will  succeed  this 
year.  But  this  I  know,  that  in  some 
way  or  other  the  Lord  will  provide  for 
myself  and  my  dear  companion.  The 
number  of  new  settlers  on  Lopez  Island, 
across  from  San  Juan  Island,  have  so 
increased,  and  distributed  over  so  much 
space,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  preaching  at  two  different  points, 


conducting  service  and  Sabbath -school  j 
at  11  o’clock  A.  M.,  at  the  north  end 
of  the  island,  then  walking  a  distance 
of  seven  miles,  to  the  south  end,  for 
service,  etc.,  at  3  o’clock.  It  would  be 
a  great  help  to  our  mission  on  this 
island  were  we  able  to  erect  a  small 
church  building  at  each  point.  I  am 
going  to  make  an  effort  to  do  so  after 
we  succeed  in  gettiDg  up  a  little  sanc¬ 
tuary  on  San  Juan.  At  the  present  we 
have  to  hold  our  services  at  private 
residences.  For  about  $450,  with  what 
labor  I  can  secure  among  the  people  on 
Lopez,  I  could  erect  these  two  build¬ 
ings.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars  for  a  church  !  Fancy  it!  But, 
then,  this  island  is  less  important  than 
the  island  of  San  Juan,  although  for 
about  $750  we  can  put  up  a  nice  church 
there,  with  additional  labor  secured. 
One  new-comer  on  this  island  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Methodist  Church.  On  learn¬ 
ing  that  our  mission  was  established, 
with  no  room  for  his  particular  denom¬ 
ination,  'he  came  to  me,  saying,  “Dear 
brother,  I  love  a  revival-meetiDg,  love 
to  grow  warm  and  enthusiastic”  (some 
people  call  it  “shouting”).  “Do  you 
object?”  I  replied  that  he  could  enter 
into  our  service  with  full  liberty  to 
worship  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  but 
to  observe  a  simple  Presbyterian  rule, 
viz  :  If  he  must  shout  to  shout  in  sol¬ 
emn  silence. 

After  my  last  service  on  Lopez,  a 
man  bearing  the  familiar  name  of  Jones, 

I  came  forward,  saying,  “Sir,  this  is  the 
!  first  religious  service  I’ve  attended  for 
fifteen  years.  I’ve  been  rather  a  reck¬ 
less  chap,  but  have  never  forgotten  the 
lessons  I  got  in  the  old  Sabbath-school, 
and  to-day  I’ve  been  reminded  of  much 
long  forgotten.”  The  following  morn¬ 
ing  this  man,  accompanied  by  a  young¬ 
er  man  (a  noted  skeptic),  took  me 
across  the  straits  to  my  home.  On  the 
way  we  sighted  two  northern  canoes  of 


treacherous  Indians,  sneakingly  ap¬ 
proaching  the  lone  cottage  of  an  old 
resident — said  house  had  been  plunder¬ 
ed  by  them  twice  previously.  We 
made  toward  the  marauders.  On  see¬ 
ing  us,  they  paddled  off  with  a  will. 
Arriving  at  the  place,  we  were  invited 
by  the  old  gentleman  to  partake  of 
some  refreshments — cake  and  clams — 
providing  we  cooked  the  clams.  So  I 
doffed  m'v  coat  and  kindled  a  fire  while 
my  traveling  companions  washed  the 
clams,  then  cooked  the  bivalves.  After 
asking  a  blessing,  the  remark  was  made, 
“Excuse  me,  sir,  though  I  liked  your 
sermon  yesterday,  I  like  it  better  to¬ 
day,  on  account  of  your  pitching  in 
with  us  to  cook  the  ‘muck-a-muck’  ” 
(victuals).  During  my  mission  here  I 
have  discovered  various  ways  by  which 
to  reach  the  better  feelings — the  tender 
spot — of  some  of  my  peculiar  people, 
but  never  before  tried  the  method  of 
cooking  clams. 

I  met  with  a  surprise  a  little  before 
our  last  communion.  A  man  hitherto 
living  a  very  reckless  life,  the  father  of 
a  large  family,  came  forward,  saying, 
“Sir,  I  am  disposed  to  do  better.  I 
have  resolved  to  attend  your  service 
regularly,  and  desire  my  children  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Sabbath-school.”  Afterward, 

I  met  his  wife.  She  said,  “Mr.  Weekes, 
my  husband  is  a  changed  man — no 
scolding  now,  no  swearing  now — our 
home  is  changed — so  changed .” 

This  man  went  to  the  store  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week  to  buy  shoes  for  his  lit¬ 
tle  girl  to  wear  to  Sabbath-school.  (I 
might  here  remark,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  dear  Sabbath-school  pupils  in  the 
various  States,  that  many  of  our  poor 
children  have  but  Sunday  shoes,  which 
they  lay  aside  all  the  week  and  go 
barefooted,  so  that  they  may  last.) 
This  same  man  was  also  generously 
disposed  toward  his  minister,  for, 
though  poor  and  without  money,  yet 
he  brought  me  a  sack  or  two  of  pota- 


toes  and  some  chicken  feed  as  a  dona¬ 
tion  to  the  Master’s  cause,  as  he  re¬ 
marked.  On  communion  Sabbath  he 
j  participated  with  us,  and  is  altogether 
a  “new  man.” 

I  leave  next  week  to  attend  a  special 
meeting  of  Presbytery,  and  to  supply 
Bro.  Bea’s  pulpit  at  Port  Townsend. 
He  has  built  up  a  flourishing  church 
and  Sabbath-schoql,  and  erected  a 
church  edifice,  superior  to  any  other 
on  Puget  Sound.  I  may  be  a  little 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  this  building,  it 
being  after  the  style  of  our  old  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  architecture,  purely  Gothic, 
with  massive  stone  walls.  Mr.  Editor,  it 
would  do  you  good  to  listen  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  singing  within  those  walls,  especial¬ 
ly  that  by  the  Sunday-school  children. 
In  the  language  of  one  of  my  plain- 
spoken  people,  who  attended  a  service 
there,  uit  is  the  best  out.” 

I  am  now  soliciting  subscriptions  to¬ 
ward  the  erection  of  a  little  church  on 
San  Juan  Island.  I  have  a  lot  of  two 
acres  secured,  with  a  little  cash  and 
lots  of  labor  contributed.  Some  will 
give  eggs,  some  butter,  others  offer 
young  pullets,  and  an  old  gentleman, 
seventy-five  years  old,  living  in  a  log 
hut;  donates  a  Spanish  rooster.  Any¬ 
thing  and  everything  I  will  accept  for 
church  buildings  which  we  need,  oh! 
so  much.  Not  expensive  ones,  only 
wbather- tight  edifices,  as  plainly  built 
as  possible.  One  thousand  dollars  would 
complete  the  three,  with  what  mate¬ 
rial,  cash  and  labor  I  can  secure  among 
my  people.  A  little  bell  to  summon  to 
service,  and  a  plain  communion  service 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  us. 

We,  having  three  Sabbath-schools 
(all  too  poor  to  subscribe  for  Presbyte¬ 
rian  papers),  would  be  grateful  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  surplus  copies  from  any  Sab¬ 
bath-school  having  them.  Miss  Findley 
kindly  remembers  us,  sending  a  supply 

regularly.  More  anon. 

W.  Weekes. 


MISSION  WORK  AMONG  TEE  IN¬ 
DIANS  OF  THE  COL  UMBIA. 

BY  REV.  HENRY  T.  COWLEY.^  gpp 

We  came  among  the  Spokans  single- 
handed,  at  a  crisis  in  their  history, 
when  it  seemed  to  us  it  would  be  a  re¬ 
proach  to  the  Church,  if  the  encour¬ 
agement  they  besought  should  be  de¬ 
nied  to  them.  They  hoped  to  furnish 
the  principal  part  of  the  support  of  a 
mission,  and  had  been  asking  for  years 
for  teachers.  Two  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  had  been  baptized  by  the. vener¬ 
able  Bro.  Spalding,  of  the  Nez  Perces 
Mission,  and  more  still  were  awaiting 
his  next  visit  for  baptism.  His  death 
intervened,  and  it  fell  to  us  to  carry  on 
his  work.  In  deciding  to  undertake  it, 
we  did  not  expect  they  would  be  able 
to  fulfill  their  purpose  of  sustaining  us, 
but  we  were  anxious  to  encourage  them 
to  do  their  utmost  in  such  a  commend¬ 
able  effort,  and  without  waiting  for 
any  pledge  of  outside  help  we  came 
among  them,  trusting  to  God  that  we 
should  not  suffer  for  the  necessities  of 
life.  We  have  had  privations  as  we 
expected,  but  we  have  been  graciously 
kept  from  severe  extremities. 

But  what  we  would  like  to  emphasize 
in  our  presentation  of  the  needs  of  this 
field  is  our  utter  inadequacy  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  work  before  us. 

Here  are  the  difficulties  : 

1.  The  number  to  be  ministered  to. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  converts  to  be 
taught  spiritually,  mentally,  and  so¬ 
cially,  with  medical  care,  and  advice  in 
every-day  affairs.  If  we  were  favorably 
situated  the  field  could  be  greatly  en¬ 
larged  among  neighboring  bands. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  region  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Spokans.  They  are  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  Spokan  Biver  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  forty  miles,  with  only  a  fe  w 
small  isolated  tillable  spots  that  can  be 
used  for  raising  food.  They  are  thus 
dependent  on  other  resources  for  their 


sustenance,  and  are  of  necessity  absent 
from  the  Mission  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  year.  A  few  cultivate  small 
fields  raising  wheat,  oats,  corn,  peas, 
potatoes,  etc.  In  the  spring,  when  their 
little  crops  are  in,  they  disperse  in 
small  bands  to  the  various  root  grounds, 
and  are  thus  occupied  till  salmon  fish¬ 
ing  in  July,  after  which  a  large  party 
go  to  the  buffalo  country,  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles  distant?,  another  party  go  to 
the  mountains  to  gather  berries,  and 
the  fall  roots,  and  still  others  find  their 
way  to  the  white  settlements,  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  distant,  to  find  work. 

3.  The  uncertainty  of  their  future  lo¬ 
cation.  Although  a  portion  of  this 
region,  barren  as  it  is,  and  to  which 
they  are  strongly  attached,  has  been 
several  times  proposed  by  Government 
Commissioners  as  a  reservation  for 
them,  yet  it  has  been  surveyed  and 
thrown  open  to  immigration— the  at¬ 
traction  to  whites  being  the  great  water 
power  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
the  prospect  of  the  N.  P.  R.  R.  passing 
through  soon.  There  is  excellent  farm¬ 
ing  land,  five  to  ten  miles  back  from 
the  river,  but  the  Indians  cling  to  their 
barren  river  valley.  Their  principal 
rendezvous,  at  the  Great  Spokan  Falls, 
is  already  looked  upon  by  the  whites  as 
the  future  county-seat,  and  is  hein* 
rapidly  settled. 

4.  The  great  distance  (eighty-five 
miles)  to  their  agency.  It  is  the  most 
remote  agency  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  are  so  many  small  tribes  de¬ 
pendent  upon  it,  and  such  small  appro¬ 
priations  made  by  the  Government  for 
their  benefit,  that  it  is  almost  thrown 
away  upon  them.  Besides,  it  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Catholics,  and  these 
Protestant  natives  are  reluctant  to  have 
intercourse  with  them,  especially  in 
regard  to  placing  themselves  under 
obligation  by  receiving  favors  of  them. 
These  are  the  main  difficulties,  and 
|  they  are  serious  obstacles  to  our  sue- 1 


cess.  There  are  two  measures,  which 
will  depend  on  circumstances  in  or- 
f  der  of  precedence,  which  require  im¬ 
mediate  action  to  prevent  retrogres¬ 
sion,  viz  :  a  larger  missionary  force,  and 
a  decisive  provision  for  the  future 
homes  of  these  people.  The  tribe  is 
too  small  to  justify  a  separate  agent; 
they  are  too  remote  from  their  present 
agency  for  practical  purposes,  besides 
not  harmonizing  with  the  Catholic  con¬ 
trol.  If  they  could  be  consolidated 
with  either  the  Nez  Perces  or  Yakimas,' 
it  would  promote  their  welfare  in  many 
ways.  If  this  could  be  arranged  at  the 
coming  session  of  Congress  it  would  be  ^ 
better  to  defer  the  addition  to  the  mis¬ 
sionary  force.  If  it  should  be  deferred 
another  year,  much  good  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  immediate  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  missionary  and  two  teachers. 

But  wherever  located,  the  work  of 
missionaries  and  teachers  must  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  teachers  of  the  common 
arts,  and  a  reasonable  supply  of  imple* 
ments,  buildings  and  seed.  It  would 
be  far  cheaper  to  furnish  these  for  a 
few  years — and  we  think  they  need  be 
but  very  few — than  to  suffer  these  ig¬ 
norant,  needy,  but  aspiring  brethren, 
to  rely  upon  their  old  means  of  gather¬ 
ing  a  scanty  subsistence. 

The  encouragements  are  many  : 

1.  Their  purpose  to  sustain  their 
own  teacher. 

2.  Their  eminently  religious  dispo¬ 
sition. 

3.  Their  strong  desire  for  education. 

4.  Their  readiness  to  work  when  they 
find  employment. 

5.  Their  hardihood  and  skill. 

6.  Their  general  moral  character. 

Thus  I  have  briefly  mentioned  our 

condition  and  wants.  We  trust  that 
your  presenting  to  the  Church  at  large 
the  urgent  work  before  it  will  be  abun¬ 
dantly  blessed  in  stimulating  it  to  re¬ 
newed  activity,  and  with  our  Father’s 
favor  reap  the  richest  results  in  mani¬ 
festing  the  power  of  the  gospel  to  the 
long  neglected  Indians. 


Father  Wilber,  Indian  Agent 
among  the  Yakima  Indians  at  Fort 
Simcoe,  writes  that  a  camp  meeting  is 
to  be  held  at  that  place.  Father  Wil¬ 
ber  reports  that  several  contiguous 
tribes  will  join  the  Yokima  Indians  in 
their  religious  ceremonies.  Several 
thousand  natives  will  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  on  the  occasion  mentioned. 

A  Modern  Priscilla.— Miss  Mc- 
Bette,  a  government  teacher  among 
the  Nez-Perces  Indians,  quietly  and 
prayerfully  working  in  her  appointed 
station,  has  so  far  advanced  a  class  of 
Indian  men  that  three  of  them  were 
recently  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Oregon.  Seven 
years  ago  these  same  men  were  wild, 
drunken,  blanketed  Indians. 

She  has  a  more  select  class,  the  pick 
of  the  tribe,  far  advanced  in  their  edu¬ 
cation  as  teachers  and  ministers. 

Invitations  have  been  received  from 
the  surrounding  tribes  for  the  services 
of  these  licentiates.  Thus,  this  noble 
woman  of  rare  gifts  and  great  conse¬ 
crations,  without  any  purpose  to  work 
beyond  woman’s  sphere,  has  a  Frontier 
Theological  Seminary  in  full  operation. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  in 
the  Advance  the  following  notice  of 
Miss  McBette’s  work  from  the  pen  of 
Gen.  0.  0.  Howard:  ? 

In  a  small  house,  having  two  or 
three  rooms,  I  found  Miss  McBette 
living  by  herself.  The  candle  gave  us 
a  dim  light,  so  that  I  could  scarcely 
make  out  how  she  looked  as  she  gave 
me  her  hand  and  welcomed  me  to  Ka- 
miah.  The  next  time  I  saw  her  by  day 
showed  me  a  pale,  intellectual  face 
above  a  slight  frame.  How  could  this 
face  and  frame  seek  this  far-off  region  ? 
Little  by  little  the  mystery  is  solved. 
Her  soul  has  been  fully  consecrated  to 
Christ,  and  he  has,  as  she  believes,  sent 
her  upon  a  special  mission  to  the  In 
dians.  Her  work  seems  simple,  jus 
like  the  Master’s  in  some  respects. 
For  example,  she  gathers  her  disciples 


around  her,  few  at  a  time,  and  having 
herself  learned  their  language  so  as  to 
understand  them  and  to  speak  passably, 
she  instructs  them  and  makes  teachers 
of  these  disciples.  There  are  the  lounge 
and  the  chair,  there  the  cook-stove  and 
table  ;  there  in  another  room  the  little 
cabinet- organ  and  a  few  benches  ;  a  few 
books  here  and  there,  everything  of 
the  simplest.  *  *  *  I  hear  that  the 
Indian  Department  is  afraid  that  Miss 

McBette  is  teaching  “Theology”  and 
order  her  back  to  “rudiments.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  theology  in  the  way  of  isms, 

I  am  ready  to  affirm.  I  told  her  to| 
call  it  “theophily,”  if  a  high  sounding 
name  were  needed  for  God’s  love.  For 
as  “Jonah”  the  sub-chief  here  says, 
brokenly,  it  makes  Indians  stop  buying 
and  selling  wines ;  stop  gambling  and 
horse-racing  for  money;  stop  getting 
drunk  and  running  about ;  stop  “all 
time  lazy”  and  makes  'em  “all  time 
work.”  It  is  filling  this  charming  lit¬ 
tle  village  with  houses,  and  her  pupils’ 
houses  are  becoming  neat  and  cleanly. 
The  Indian  wife  is  becoming  industri¬ 
ous  within  doors,  sews,  knits  and  cooks 
The  fences  are  up,  the  fields  are  planted. 
Oh,  that  men  could  see  that  this  faith¬ 
ful  Christian  teaching  has  the  speedy 
effect  to  change  the  heart  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  man !  Then  all  the  fruits  of 
civilization  immediately  begin  to  fol¬ 
low.  May  God  bless  and  help  this 
faithful  servant,  Miss  McBette. 

South  Oregon  Presbytery. 

The  oganization  was  effected  by  the 
election  of  Rev.  E.  R.  Geary  Modera¬ 
tor  and  also  Stated  Clerk,  a  Committee 
on  Home  Missions,  and  an  Executive 
Committee  ;  and  after  transacting  a  va¬ 
riety  of  business  that  came  before  the 
body,  with  great  cordiality,  and  appar¬ 
ently,  and  we  trust  really,  in  the  spirit 
of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  and  with  his 
blessing,  the  Presbytery  adjourned,  to 
meet  on  the  first  Thursday  in  May  next, 
in  the  Presbyterian  Chur  ch  in  Rose- 
bury.  With  Christian  salutations  in 
behalf  of  the  Presbytery,  ml 
Edward  R.  Geary,  S.  C. 
Bugeye  City. 


/ 


PIONEERING  IE.  IDAHO. 

“I  left  Dayton  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  arrived  at  Lapwai  on  Friday. 
There  are  two  churches  on  the  reserva 
j  tion — one  at  Lapwai,  and  the  other  at 
Kamia,  sixty  miles  distant.  Miss  Mc- 
Beth  had  sent  them  word  of  my  com¬ 
ing,  and  there  was  quite  a  delegation 
from  that  church,  t  preached  a  pre¬ 
paratory  sermon  on  Saturday  afternoon 
and  administered  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  on  Sabbath.  Thero  was 
a  large  attendance.  The  house  was 
crowded.  I  spoke  to  them  through  an 
interpreter  (Mr.  Whitman,  a  nephew 
of  Dr.  W.  He  is  a  teacher  at  Lapwai). 
The  three  licentiates,  James  Hines, 
Robert  Williams  and  Archie  Lawyer, 
were  present.  In  the  afternoon  there 
was  held  a  meeting  led  by  J ames  Hines ; 
and  in  the  evening  a  prayer-meeting, 
led  by  Robert  Williams.  They  all 
spoke  fluently  and  well. 

‘‘Monday  morning  I  started  with  the 
Kamia  Indians.  That  day  we  rode 
about  thirty  miles,  and  encamped.  I 
wished  to  get  to  Mt.  Idaho  Tuesday 
evening.  They  told  me  that  I  could 
not  do  so  via  Kamia,  but  that  I  could 
by  a  more  direct  trail ;  and  that  one  of 
their  number  would  accompany  me. 
This  offer  l  accepted.  Did  not  go  to 
Kamia.  Went  to  Mt.  Idaho.  Remain¬ 
ed  there  Tuesday  night.  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  went  to  Lewiston — sixty- 
five  miles.  Reached  there  Thursday 
evening.  Friday  and  Saturday  re¬ 
turned  to  Dayton  — sixty  miles.  Reach¬ 
ed  there  at  11  A.  M  yesterday.  Rode 
to  Waitsburg  in  the  afternoon,  and  I 
preached  at  three  o’clock.” 

To  our  certain  knowledge,  this  is  but  I 

one  of  many  similar  tours  that  that 
missionary  has  taken  during  the  past 
season.  Count  us  the  miles  of  travel, 
the  time  occupied,  the  sermons  preach¬ 
ed  ;  take  into  account  the  many  fatigu¬ 
ing  occurrences  that  are  always  incident 
to  such  a  trip  —and  then  hesitate  before 
accusing  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
indolence  in  that  section  of  the  land. — 
Occident . 

The  Presbyterians  of  Soise  City 
building  a  neat  and  comfortable  church 
for  the  worship  of  God.  Jt  will  be  the 
only  church  building  owned  by  Presbyte¬ 
rians  in  Idaho  Territory. 


HOME  MISSIONS  IN  NEVADA. 


BY  REV.  J.  H.  BYERS. 


Very  many  people  of  the  East  and 
.North  have  but  little  idea  of  the  im¬ 
mense  territory  lying  west  of  the  Rocky, 
and  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun¬ 
tains.  Within  this  territory  lies  the 
silver  State  of  Nevada,  which  is  the 
third  in  size  of  the  United  States.  A 
few  years  ago  it  was  only  known  as  a 
wild  bleak  waste,  regarded  as  worthless, 
and  given  up  to  the  Shawnees,  Piutes, 
and  other  Indian  tribes.  But  now  it  is 
inhabited  by  a  population  of  near  7 0,000 
whites,  and  a  small  number  of  negroes, 
while  every  town  and  village  teems 
with  Chinese  and  Indians.  Nevada  was 
also  regarded  as  entirely  unfit  for  any 
agricultural  purposes,  but  recent  de¬ 
velopments  show  it  to  be  otherwise. 

The  country  is  mountainous,  but  be¬ 
tween  the  mountains  are  valleys  of  con¬ 
siderable  dimensions,  most  of  which  are 
now  under  a  pretty  fair  state  of  culti¬ 
vation,  and  yield  abundant  crops  of 
barley,  wheat,  grass  and  potatoes,  the 
latter  being  probably  of  the  best  quality 
in  the  United  States.  These  valleys  ate 
all  irrigated,  some  by  water  brought 
from  the  mountain  sides,  or  by  an  over¬ 
flow  of  the  creeks  and  rivers.  These 
valleys  and  mountain  sides  afford  a  fine 
grazing  country,  and  hence  the  State  is 
fast  becoming  famous  for  stock-raising. 
The  temperature  is  mild  and  but  little 


feeding  done  during  the  winter  season. 
But  the  chief- attraction  of  the  State  is 
the  mining  interest.  In  this  respect, 
Nevada  nor  takes  the  lead.  California 
used  to  be  called  the  golden  State,  but 
now  Nevada  is  far  ahead.  Thestatistics 
of  1875  show  that'  California  produced 
87,753,000  of  gold  and  silver,  while  Ne¬ 
vada  produced  more  than  840,000,000. 
This  being  true,  Nevada  is  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  world,  and  is  fast 
becoming  the  great  center  of  the  min- 
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ing  interest  in  the  whole  country.  There 
is  now  a  vast  number  of  refining  mills 
or  furnaces  throughout  the  State,  and 
one  United  States  Mint,  located  at  Car- 
son  City,  the  capital  of  the  State. 

But  while  the  State  teems  with  its 
silver,  gold  and  various  other  minerals, 
what  can  be  said  as  to  the  religious  de¬ 
velopment?  In  respect  to  this,  I  an¬ 
swer  that  this  is  indeed  a  desert  wild. 
In  the  whole  State  there  are  only  about 
735  professors  of  religion,  including  all 
evangelical  denominations,  or  only  one 
Christian  for  about  every  ninety-five 
persons.  The  Episcopalians  claim  nine 
churches,  with  several  preaching  sta¬ 
tions,  the  Methodists,  seven  churches, 
Presbyterians  five,  Baptists  two,  and 
Congregationalists  one,  making  a  total 
of  twenty-four  churches  in  the  whole 
State,  with  an  average  of  about  thirty 
members.  Of  Presbyterianism  in  the 
State  we  have  nothing  to  boast,  or  even 
to  afford  us  any  joy.  We  have  only  five 
churches,  with  a  total  membership  of 
about  170.  One  of  the  five  churches 
(Pioche)  is  vacant,  and  almost  aban¬ 
doned.  Hence  we  have  but  four  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministers  in  a  growing  State, 
now  with  a  population  of  about  70,000. 
The  five  Presbyterian  churches  occupy 
the  five  largest  towns  of  the  State,  with 
one  exception.  The  chui'ches  are  situ¬ 
ated  in  Virginia  City,  Carson  City,  Eu¬ 
reka,  Pioche,  and  Elko.  Churches  ought 
to  be  sustained  in  many  other  towns 
and  country  places,  such  as  Gold  Hill, 
Silver  City,  Eberhardt,  Dayton,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Cornucopia,  Toana,  Wells,  Battle 
Mountain,  Winnemucca,  and  other 
places.  The  Central  Pacific  Railway 
runs  through  the  whole  State  from 
east  to  west,  a  distance  of  about  440 
miles,  passing  through  forty-two  towns 
and  villages,  and  on  all  this  railway 
there  is  but  one  church,  that  of  Elko. 
And  in  all  the  distance  between  Cor- 
rinne,  in  Western  Utah  and  Reno,  on 
the  western  border  of  Nevada,  it  being 


555  miles  on  this  railroad,  there  are  but 
two  churches— our  church  at  Elko,  and 
a  small  Methodist  Church  at  Winne¬ 
mucca. 

Hence  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that 
Nevada  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
the  gospel.  The  ministers  that  are  here 
are  overworked  and  poorly  paid,  each  one  , 
of  us  claiming  that  he  has  the  hardest 
field.  None  of  us  have  time  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  go  beyond  our  own  fields,  ex¬ 
cept  on  very  special  occasions.  Three 
of  the  churches,  Virginia  City,  Carson 
City  and  Elko,  have  recently  had  a 
change  of  ministers,  while  Bro.  Mc¬ 
Clain,  at  Eureka,  has  only  been  in  his 
field  a  little  more  than  a  year.  Minis¬ 
ters  do  not  remain  at  one  place  long  on 
this  Pacific  Coast.  Each  thinks  his  field 
is  so  hard  that  he  will  be  benefited  by 
a  change,  but  in  many  cases  he  only 
changes  his  position  without  relieving 
the  pain.  We  labor  here  at  great  dis¬ 
advantage  from  many  standpoints.  In¬ 
fidelity,  in  all  and  every  shape,  is  here. 

It  is  bold  and  brazen-faced.  It  con¬ 
tends  with  us  face  to  face,  as  the  devil 
did  when  he  disputed  with  Michael  the 
Archangel,  about  the  body  of  Moses. 
And  owing  to  this  unbelief  it  requires 
ten  times  the  labor  to  reach  the  people. 
Then  we  are  so  far  apart  that  we  can  do  ^ 
but  little  more  than  sympathize  with 
each  other.  We  have  no  Presbytery  in 
Nevada,  and,  consequently,  we  are 
tacked  to  the  eastern  skirt  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Presbytery,  which  generally 
meets  from  three  hundred  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles  away,  the  distance  and  ex¬ 
pense  precluding  our  attendance. 

Now  the  demands  of  Nevada  are 
about  as  follows:  1.  The  church  at 
large  should  contribute  about  $200,000 
more  per  annum  than  it  does  for  the 
support  of  Home  Missions  in  the  West. 
Then  we  would  at  once  ask  that  about 
ten  missionaries  be  sent  into  Nevada. 
The  demand  for  more  laborers  is  very 
great — people  by  the  thousands  are  | 


dying  for  the  bread  of  eternal  life.  The 
harvest  is  plenteous  but  the  laborers  are 
few.  And  yet  the  Church  is  able,  be¬ 
cause  of  her  vast  wealth,  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  all  these  dying  multitudes. 
Oh !  if,the  city  people  would  cease  their 
sinful  extravagance  in  building  such 
fine  houses  of  worship,  and  support  the 
missionary  cause  with  the  funds  thus 
used,  vast  multitudes  would  go  into 
heaven  that  are  now  blindly  going 
down  to  hell.  We  all  know  of  two  or 
three  churches,  not  far  from  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  that  have 
spent  mone^  enough  in  excess  of  what 
Christ  demands,  in  building  houses  of 
worship  that  would  have  supported 
more  than  a  regiment  of  missionaries 
for  a  year.  Judging  from  the  success 
of  the  Home  Missionaries  hitherto,  had 
all  this  extravagance  been  wisely  ex¬ 
pended,  at  least  five  thousand  souls 
would  have  been  saved  that  are  now 
lost.  And,  moreover,  we  who  labor  as 
missionaries  see  the  great  need  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  Board  of  Church  Erection. 
This  Board  is  the  right  wing  of  Home 
Missions.  Many  a  church  has  been 
blotted  out  of  existence  for  want  of  a 

house  of  worship.  I  can  not  conceive  I 
of  any  moral  right  for  a  people  to  build 
a  church  costing  over  §100, 000,  let  them 
be  ever  so  rich  in  this  world’s  goods. 
Now  take  the  church  that  builds  a  house 
of  worship  costing  §250,000,  at  an  ex¬ 
cess,  we  will  say,  of  §150,000.  Then 
,  the  average  amount  that  the  Home 
Board  gives  its  missionaries  is  §250,  and 
the  average  amount  the  Board  of  Church 
Erection  donates  to  each  congregation 
that  receives  aid  to  build,  is  §500.  These 
added  make  §750,  which  will  build  a 
church  and  support  the  missionary  for 
one  year.  Now  take  the  §150,000,  the  ! 
excess  of  the  building  of  the  wealthy ' 
church,  and  divide  it  by  the  750,  and 
we  have  the  sum  of  200,  which  is  the 
number  of  churches  that  could  be  built 
and  ministers  supported  each  year  by 


this  excess.  Or  in  other  words  :  if  §750 
will  build  and  support  a  church  for  a 
year,  or  in  a  year,  §150,000  will  build 
and  support  200  churches  in  a  year. 
It  is,  therefore,  within  the  power  of 
some  of  our  wealthy  churches  to  build 
two  hundred  churches,  and  support 
the  gospel  therein  for  one  year,  with 
the  money  they  have  spent  in  excess  of 
the  righteous  demand  of  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church.  But  these  brethren  an¬ 
swer  us  that  their  money  is  their  own 
and  they  have  a  right  to  spend  it  as  they 
please.  Well,  not  exactly,  for  it  all  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Lord,  and,  besides,  all 
things  that  are  lawful  are  not  expedi¬ 
ent.  Now  the  cause  of  Christ,  as  re¬ 
presented  by  the  mission  work  of  the 
Church,  demands  that  there  be  greater 
liberality  on  the  part  of,  not  only  the 
wealthy,  but  the  entire  Church.  The 
two  Boards  of  Home  Missions  and 
Church  Erection  ought  to  expend  a 
millioh  dollars  each  year.  The  mission 
work  needs  to  be  greatly  enlarged.  All 
these  Western  States  and  Territories  de¬ 
mand  it.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
the  Church  realize  the  true  meaning  of 
Christ’s  words,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea¬ 
ture.” 

2.  The  next  thing  we  shall  want 
here  is  another  Presbytery,  coterminous 
with  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  a  Pres- 
byterial  Missionary  to  do  a  work  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  Synodical  Missionary. 
The  Sacramento  Presbytery  can  not 
know  the  wants  and  demands  of  Nevada. 
Neither  does  or  can  the  Synodical 
Missionary  of  the  Pacific  Synod.  He 
is  already  spread  out  over  California, 
Oregon,  Washington  Territory  and 
Idaho,  and  it  is  folly  for  him  to  try  to 
cover  Nevada  also.  There  is  enough 
work  for  him  in  California  alone.  There 
is  also  enough  work  in  Nevada  for 
one  man,  and  he  ought  to  be  sup¬ 
ported.  Until  the  Church  at  large  con¬ 
tributes  more  freely,  and  Nevada  is  set 


off  into  a  separate  Presbytery,  with  a 
Presbyterial  Missionary,  and  our  mis¬ 
sion  force  largely  enhanced,  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  here  will  continue  to  be 
one  of  the  small  things  of  the  earth. 
And  owing  to  the  want  of  ecclesiastical 
oversight  and  sympathy,  and  overwork 
and  poor  support  of  the  brethren  now 
in  the  field,  they  will,  as  has  already 
been  done  in  the  past,  drop  out  one  by 
one  till  the  whole  field,  save  one  or  two 
of  the  largest  churches,  will  be  left 
vacant. 


HOME  MISSIONS  AMONG  THE 

spokans. 

BY  REV.  H.  T  COWLEY. 

Dear  Brother  : — I  am  deeply  grate¬ 
ful  to  see  the  increasing  interest  mani¬ 
fested  in  your  paper  in  behalf  of  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians.  There 
may  be  good  reasons  for  the  plan  under 
discussion  of  transferring  the  Indian 
work  from  the  Foreign  to  the  Home 
Board,  but  we  are  only  anxious  that 
the  vital  importance  of  this  field  should 
be  recognized  by  our  Church,  and  that 
such  response  be  made  to  the  poor  In¬ 
dian’s  appeal  for  help  that  he  will  not 
altogether  lose  faith  in  the  religion  of 
his  white  neighbor.  It  is  deplorable 
that  our  Christian  United  States  fails 
to  recognize  the  pre  eminent  claims  of 
these  neglected  and  maltreated  aborig¬ 
ines  to  our  aid  and  sympathy. 

Two  undeniable  facts  present  them¬ 
selves  to  every  intelligent  American 
Christian : 

1.  Our  Government  has  assumed 
guardianship  of  all  the  Indians  within 
j  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States, 
and  brought  them  under  submission  to 
treaties  for  the  possession  of  their 
lands.  In  the  great  majority  of  in¬ 
stances  the  character  of  the  articles 
they  have  been  induced  to  receive  in 
exchange  for  their  land  have  been  of 
.incalculable  injury  to  them,  where  they 
have  not  been  cheated  out  of  them  bj 
dishonest  agents.  It  is  no  kindness  to 


an  untaught  savage  to  furnish  him 
with  blankets,  calico,  flour,  beef,  coffee, 
sugar,  tobacco,  arms  and  ammunition 
while  he  is  still  content  to  remain  a 
savage. 

2.  The  United  States  has  the  repu¬ 
tation  abroad  of  being  a  Christian  na¬ 
tion,  and  other  Christian  nations  are, 
therefore,  deterred  by  courtesy  from 
passing  by  our  church  doors  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  Christ  to  our  heathen 
neighbors.  And  yet,  with  these  grievous 
facts  before  us,  we  are  trying  to  quiet 
our  consciences  with  the  vague  im¬ 
pression  that  the  natives  are  a  doomed 
race — that  all  effort  for  the  reclamation 
of  the  Indians  is  well-meant,  perhaps, 
but  an  injudicious  waste  of  means  and 
strength. 

I  have  only  a  moment  further,  how¬ 
ever,  to  speak  a  word  in  behalf  of  the 
Spokans.  We  have  now  been  with 
them  nearly  four  years,  trying  to  ful¬ 
fill  for  them  the  offices  of  missionary, 
teacher,  physician,  agent  and  mechanic. 
You  will  naturally  suspect  that  none 
of  these  departments  have  been  effi¬ 
ciently  filled.  So  I  have  to  report  no 
very  encouraging  progress.  There  are 
two  local  causes,  however,  which  oper¬ 
ate  as  serious  hindrances.  Their  coun¬ 
try  on  the  Spokan  River,  to  which  they 
are  strongly  attached,  is  a  barren  one, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  are  much 
scattered  during  the  year;  and  yet 
they  are  not  allowed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  feel  sure  of  its  tenure.  A  few 
of  them  are,  however,  discussing  the 
plan  of  starting  out  in  the  spring  to 
j  find  a  suitable  location  for  an  agricul¬ 
tural  community,  with  a  view  to  citizen¬ 
ship.  In  this  step,  should  they  adopt 
it,  we  see  the  brightest  encouragement,  j 
and  earnestly  pray  that  they  may  be  so 
inspired  by  our  heavenly  Father. 

Spokan  Falls,  Washington  Territory,  j 


For  the  New  York  Observer. 

PASSAGES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
OREGON. 

BY  WILLIAM  BARROWS,  D.D. 

Chapter  III. — Continued. 

DR.  WHITMAN  AND  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Dr.  Whitman  does  not  appear  to  have 
left  any  memoranda  of  his  interview  with 
the  President,  Secretary  of  State,  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  nor  is  there  found,  as  yet, 
any  record  of  his  own  of  his  views  and 
feelings  as  to  his  reception  at  Washington. 
He  gained  his  point,  met  his  appointment  ! 
with  the  emigrant  bands  on  the  Missouri1 
borders,  and  led  them  to  Oregon,  thus 
practically  closing  the  Oregon  controversy. 
Words  and  views,  therefore,  reproduced 
from  memory  thirty  or  forty  years  after¬ 
ward,  and  attributed  to  Dr.  Whitman, 
must  be  adjusted  to  the  official  documents 
and  printed  data,  speeches  in  Congress  and 
correspondence  of  those  days. 

An  impression  that  Mr.  Webster  failed  1 
in  hearty  interest  for  Oregon  has  gained  j 
some  circulation,  though,  as  is  well  known, 
he  gave  the  great  weight  of  his  influence 
and  labors  to  bring  about  the  result  so 
generally  acceptable.  This  impression  is 
traceable  substantially  to  two  sources,  re¬ 
cently  assuming  printed  form,  after  having 
been  traditional  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

In  1870  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Spalding,  the 
honored  and  venerable  missionary  and 
early  associate  of  Dr.  Whitman,  had  these 
passages  in  a  lecture  that  he  gave  here 
and  there  in  the  East : 

“  The  doctor  pushed^  on  to  Washington, 
and  immediately  sought  an  interview  with 
Secretary  Webster,  .  .  .  stated  to  him 
the  object  of  his  crossing  the  mountains, 
and  laid  before  him  the  great  importance 
of  Oregon  to  the  United  States.  But 
Mr.  Webster  lay  too  near  to  Cape  Cod 
to  see  things  in  the  same  light  with  his 
fellow  statesman  who  had  transferred  his 
worldly  interests  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  tie 
awarded  sincerity  to  the  missionary,  but 
could  not  admit  for  a  moment  that  the 
short  residence  of  six  years  could  give  the 
doctor  the  knowledge  of  the  country, 
possessed  by  Governor  Simson,  who  had 
almost  grown  up  in  the  country  and  had 
travelled  every  part  of  it,  and  represents  it 
as  one  unbroken  waste  of  sand  deserts  and 
impassable  mountains,  fit  only  for  the 


beaver,  the  gray  bear  and  the  savage.  Be¬ 
sides  he  had  about  traded  it  off  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Simson  to  go  into  the  Ashburton 
treaty,  for  a  cod-fishing  on  Newfound¬ 
land.” 

The  substance  of  this,  from  the  same 
author,  Mr.  Gray  found  in  a  California 
paper,  and  copied  into  his  “  History  of 
Oregon,”  published  in  1870. 

The  Rev.  H.  K.  Hines,  also  the  author 
of  a  history  of  that  territory,  says  :  “  On 
the  arrival  of  Dr.  Whitman  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  he  found  he  had  not  started  one  day 
too  soon  to  save  the  Northwest  to  the 
United  States.  The  Webster- Ashburton 
treaty,  by  which  the  United  States  were 
to  relinquish  to  England  the  title  to  that 
part  of  Oregon,  north  of  the  Columbia, 
was  about  to  be  executed.” 

These  two  passages  appear  to  be  the 
originals  that  have  produced  the  impres¬ 
sions  that  Mr.  Webster  did  not  well  meet 
and  handle  the  Oregon  case ;  these  two 
statements  have  multiplied  and  varied  ex¬ 
ceedingly.  Within  a  few  years  they  have 
reappeared  in  the  newspapers,  secular  and 
religious,  and  in  the  classic  monthly,  and 
portly  volume. 

These  statements  are  produced  from 
memory  twenty-five  years,  at  least,  after 
Dr.  Whitman  submitted  the  Oregon  case 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  They  assume 
that  the  doctor  was  barely  in  time  to  keep 
the  loss,  or  at  least  great  damage,  of  Ore¬ 
gon  out  of  the  Ashburton  treaty  ;  as  “Web¬ 
ster  had  about  traded  it  off  with  Governor 
Simson  for  a  codfisherv  on  Newfound¬ 
land.” 

Oregon  was  not  a  matter  of  negotiation 
between  Ashburton  and  V\7ebster.  In  pre¬ 
liminary  and  informal  conversation,  when 
they  first  met,  they  saw  that  they  could 
not  agree  on  this  part  of  the  boundary 
question,  and  so  agreed  to  omit  it. 

The  Ashburton  treaty  was  concluded  six 
months  before  Whitman  arrived  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  two  high  negotiators  signed  it 
August  9,  1842.  Dr.  Whitman  arrived  in 
March  following.  Governor  Simson  was 
not  an  agent  of  Great  Britain,  and  had  no 
authority  to  trade  off  codfisheries  for 
Oregon. 

I  find  nothing  in  Mr.  Webster’s  speeches, 
correspondence,  official  papers,  or  life, 
going  to  suggest  that  it  was  ever  a  plan 
with  him  to  exchange  American  interests 
in  Oregon  for  English  interests  in  the 
fisheries. 


The  statements  of  the  two  authors 
quoted  are,  therefore,  totally  at  variance 
with  known  facts.  Memory  may  have 
failed  them  in  the  long  lapse  of  years,  or 
traditions  and  rumors  may  have  come  to 
seem  like  historic  truths.  In  those  earlier 
days  Oregon  was  a  whole  summer  from 
Washington,  and  information  was  not  al¬ 
ways  reliabl  e. 

The  United  States  had  never  offered  to 
yield  any  territory  there,  south  of  the 
forty-ninth  parallel.  The  nation  was  com¬ 
mitted  against  the  offer  attributed  to  Mr. 
Webster,  and  his  remark,  already  quoted, 
was  but  the  voice  of  the  Government, 
that  “the  United  States  has  never  offered 
any  line  south  of  forty-nine,  and  it  never 
will.” 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  those  rumors  arose 
and  were  repeated.  Certain  parties  and 
persons  were  disappointed  in  the  Ashburton 
treaty  in  the  East,  for  what  it  contained, 
and  in  the  West,  for  what  it  did  not  con¬ 
tain.  The  West  was  the  more  dissatisfied, 
because  the  Northwestern  boundary  was 
not  touched,  and  it  could  not  appreciate 
the  reasons  for  failing  to  do  it.  It  annoyed 
the  West,  that  only  the  Eastern  portion  of 
the  boundary  was  covered,  and  it  was  said, 
with  some  feeling  :  “  The  East  can  gain  its 
ends  at  Washington,  but  the  West  must 
apply  at  London.” 

[  With  more  patriotic  ardor  than  practical 
sense,  some  would  have  taken  all  the  ter¬ 
ritory  in  dispute,  under  the  watchword 
“Fifty -four  forty,  or  fight.” 

To  all  such  Mr.  Webster  could  give  no 
aid  or  sympathy.  In  an  article  on  Dr. 
Whitman,  written  in  1880,  this  rallying  cry 
is  attributed  to  his  visit  to  Washington, 
and  to  his  success  in  taking  back  such  a 
band  of  emigrants.  The  writer  repeats 
the  statements  we  have  criticised,  and  re¬ 
proaches  the  Secretary  of  State  for  dam¬ 
aging  Oregon. 

In  writing  pi'ivatelv  to  a  friend  concern¬ 
ing  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  Webster 
said  :  “  There  have  been  periods  when  I 
could  have  kindled  a  war ;  but,  sir,  I  re¬ 
membered  that  I  was  negotiating  for  a 
Christian  country,  with  a  Christian  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  we  are  all  living  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  My 
duty,  sir,  was  clear  and  plain.” 

Dr.  Whitman  was  just  in  time  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  his  information  supplemented  that 
of  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Congress 


generally  ;  it  rectified  the  wrong  impres¬ 
sions  and  unjust  bias  that  English  states- 
I  men  had  made,  and  it  exposed  the  bold 
scheme  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to 
capture  the  territory  by  stealthy  coloniza¬ 
tion.  Full  time  was  promised  him  to  show 
to  the  Government  that  a  carriage  route  to 
Oregon  was  feasible. 

This  was  progress  in  the  right  direction, 
and  in  the  direct  line  of  his  wonderful 
ride,  and  he  crowned  his  plan  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  cavalcade  of  immigrants.  After 
his  arrival  with  them,  time  was  necessary 
to  bring  back  the  fact  of  success,  diffuse 
the  information,  of  which  he  had  such  a 
wealth,  through  the  country,  and  so  lead  up 
to  legislative  and  diplomatic  action.  Three 
years  were  not  an  unduly  long  time  to 
bring  the  desired  and  acceptable  end,  in  the 
Oregon  treaty  of  1846.  For  the  peaceable, 
honorable,  and  satisfactory  character  of 
that  end  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  are  prominently  indebted  to  Mar¬ 
cus  Whitman  and  Daniel  Webster.  * 

New  Organizations. — The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  of  Walla  Walla,  was 
organized  on  Sabbath,  November  11, 
1877,  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Stratton  and  Rev. 
Robert  Boyd.  This  organization  was 
composed  of‘seventeen  members.  Seven 
were  received  on  certificate,  seven,  not 
having  certificates  but  having  been 
church-members,  on  renewal  of  their 
faith,  and  three  on  profession  of  faith. 
Mr.  P.  Z.ihner  was  unanimously  elected 
to  serve  as  ruling-elder  for  the  period 
of  three  years. 

On  November  18  the  same  parties 
organised  at  Weston,  Oregon,  with 
seven  members.  Mr.  Alex.  McKenzie, 
an  excellent  Scotchman,  was  elected  and 
ordained  as  elder. 

The  neighboring  Presbyterian  Church 
is  in  Portland,  only  three  hundred 
miles  away,  and  east  of  us  is  Helena, 
Mon.,  four  hundred  miles  distant,  while 
seven  hundred  to  the  south  is  Salt 
Lake. 

Malad,  Idaho.— Rev.  E.  P.  Welsh 
has  commenced  work  at  this  new  sta¬ 
tion  under  encouraging  auspices.  „ 


Presbytery  of  Puget  Sound. — Rev.'T. 
J.  Weeks,  of  San  Juan  Archipelago,  is 
Moderator  of  Presbytery  this  year;  Rev. 
Johs.  Rea,  Stated  Clerk;  and  Rev.  J.  R 
Thompson,  Presbyterial  Missionary  and 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
this  Presbytery.  Three  new  churches, 
aggregating  nearly  fifty  members,  have 
been  organized;  and  two  old  churches, 
with  sixteen  new  members,  resuscitated, 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Puget  Sound,  during  the  last  seven  months. 
And  had  I  only  the  time  to  visit  other 
points,  and  attend  to  the  work  properly,  I 
think  at  least  three  other  new  churches, 
with  an  equally  high  average  membership, 
could  be  added  to  our  roll  of  churches  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year.  All  of  which  is 
exclusive  of  the  progress  made  by  the  other 
two  PresbytetieB^f  the  Synod  of  Colum- 
t)ia_  441/  J.  R.  Thompson. 


A  Presbyterian  Church  was  organ¬ 
ized,  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Smick,  at  Wilbur 
Douglas  County,  Oregon,  on  November  9 
with  twelve  members.  /  &  /  f 


Rev  John  R.  'Ihompson,  of  Olympia, 
Washington  Territory,  after  years  of  strug¬ 
gling  and  contending  against  all  the  ob¬ 
stacles  incident  to  pioneer  life,  now  stands 
as  a  leader  in  his  church,  and  has  succeed¬ 
ed  in  building  up  one  of  the  most  flourish¬ 
ing  churches  in  the  Territory,  of  which 
he  is  about  to  be  installed  pastor.  Mr. 
Thompson,  we  believe,  is  the  present  Mod¬ 
erator  of  the  Puget  Sound  Presbytery) 
and  the  representative  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  in  this  Territory./ £ 


The  Home  Mission  Presbytery  of  Ne¬ 
osho  has  just  licensed  Cowe,  Harjo  and 
Waxochee,  Indians  of  the  Creek  and  Semi¬ 
nole  Indians,  after  a  careful  examination. 

The  Home  Mission  Presbytery  of  Ore¬ 
gon  has  recently  licensed  three  Nez  Perces. 
And  the  Home  Mission  Presbytery  of  Santa 
Fe,  at  its  meeting  on  the  9th,  expects  to 
license  three  or  four  of  its  Mexican  con¬ 
verts.  Thus  the  work  is  extending  among 
the  Indians  and  Mexicans.  B2X, 

During  the  Nez  Perce  invasion  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  Rev.  M.  L.  Cook,  of  Missoula,  was 
found  among  the  volunteers. 

Boise  City,  Idaho. — This  important 
place  in  Central  Idaho,  the  capital  of 
the  Territory,  and  largest  place  in  it, 
was  occupied  as  a  Presbyterian  Mission 
by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  on  the  15th 
of  July.  Upon  reporting  the  same  to 
Dr.  Lindsley,  Chairman  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Committee,  of  Synod  of  Columbia, 
he  very  promptly  sent  Rev.  E.  Condit 
to  take  charge  of  the  place  and  neigh¬ 
boring  villages.  This,  together  with 
the  new  Mission  in  Alaska,  gives  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  a  foothold  in 
every  Territory  in  the  United  States. 

t  — - — /r?? 


A  small  Indian  church  was  dedicated 
at  Jamestown,  Clallam  Co.,  Washington 
Territory,  Sunday,  May  12,  by  Rev.  M. 
Eells.  The  idea  of  erecting  it  originated 
entirely  with  the  Indians,  who  bought  the 
lumber  and  have  done  all  the  work.  The 
windows  and  casings,  nails,  paint,  oil  and 
lime  came  a3  annuity  goods.  They  have 
also  had  encouragement,  pecuniarily,  from 
white  friends.  It  is  the  first  church-build¬ 
ing  in  the  county,  although  it  has  been 
settled  for  about  twenty  years,  and  the 
first  white  house  in  the  Indian  village.  W\ 

The  Presbytery  of  Puget  Sound  has 
now  nine  ministers  at  work,  with  as  many 
church  organizations,  and  probably  more 
than  twice  as  many  stations,  and  occupies 
a  territory  as  large  as  the  State  of  New 
York.  We  have  work  for  a  much  larger 
force  of  the  right  sort  of  men — men  who 
are  not  afraid  of  exposure  in  traveling 
about,  nor  of  coarse  fare  occasionally, 
and  who  can  live  on  a  minimum  of  salary  j 
!  for  the  majority  of  the  people  do  not  give 
i  to  support  the  ministry  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  but  according  to  their  personal  lik¬ 
ing  for  the  man.  _  m  cj 

|  The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Oregon 
lately  held  an  interesting  meeting  at  Eu¬ 
gene  City.  Two  churches  have  been  or¬ 
ganized,  and  four  added  to  the  roll  of  the 
Presbytery. 


J 


Rev.  E.  N.  Condit,  of  Astoria,  Oregon, 
has  accepted  the  charge  of  the  Albany 
Collegiate  Institute  at  Albany,  Oregon.  He 
will  also  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  at  Albany.  A  young  man 
of  executive  ability,  energy  and  firmness, 
he  will  have  full  opportunity  for  display¬ 
ing  his  “grit”  and  building  up  the  future 
Presbyterian  University  of  the  Northwest 
We  wish  him  abundant  success.  /  <3  *  J 
of  tlie  Presbyterian 
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The  progress 
Church  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  nine 
years  appears  in  the  organization  of 
one  hundred  churches,  including  Elko, 
Eureka,  and  Pioche  in  the  Silver  State. 
All  of  these  churches,  excepting  five, 
have  regular  preaching. 


I  n.  f  resbyterian  Church  was  organ- 
i  ized,  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Smick,  at  W ilburi 
I  Douglas  County,  Oregon,  on  November  9, 
!  with  twelve  members.  n't? 


Eureka,  Nevada,  is  fortunate  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  services  of  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers, 
late  of  Union  Theological  Seminary 
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of  Idaho,  as  well  as  its  chief  commercial 
center,  it  was  thought  best  for  the 


Synodical  missionary,  after  looking 


over  the  work  as  commenced  in  East¬ 
ern  Oregon  and  Washington,  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  prepare  the  field  for  perma¬ 
nent  occupation  by  a  suitable  missionary. 
Correspondence  was  at  once  entered  in¬ 
to  with  Rev/ James  F.  Knowles,  of 
Nassau,  N.  Y.,  who  had  done  excellent 
work  with  our  Church  at  Corvallis,'  Or. 
In  the  meantime,  after  organizing  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Eastern 
Washington  at  Walla  Walla  with  seven¬ 
teen  members,  and  the  first  church  in 
our  communion  at  Weston  in  Eastern 
Oregon  with  seven  members,  Boise 
City  was  reached  after  a  stage  ride  of 
275  miles,  Nov.  23.  Regular  preach¬ 
ing  services  were  at  once  entered  up¬ 
on  and  continued  without  interruption. 
For  weeks  not  a  single  person  could 
be  found  who  would  own  him  or  her¬ 
self  to  be  a  Presbyterian.  The  Epis- 
xoal  Rector  took  it  upon  himself  to 


>e  missionary  that  there  was  no 


room  for  a  Presbyterian  lecturer  in 
Boise,  and  if  he  wanted  to  establish  a 
church  he  might  go  elsewhere.  But 
the  “Blue  Banner”  was  unfurled  to  the 
breeze  of  a  free  country  and  continues 
to  float.  Many  reared  under  Presby¬ 
terian  influences,  and  some  who  had 
been  members  of  Presbyterian  Church¬ 
es  elsewhere,  had  been  influenced  to  give 
their  adhesion  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  are  now  lost  to  us.  Many  other 
antagonistic  interests  were  encounter¬ 
ed  from  time  to  time,  so  that  our  pros¬ 
pects  for  speedy  success  seemed  quite 
slight.  Special  evangelistic  services 
during  and  since  the  Week  of  Prayer, 
in  connection  with  the  Methodist  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  W.  E.  Simpson  and  his  peo¬ 
ple,  resulting  in  a  number  of  hopeful 
conversions,  the  revival  of  luke-warm 
Christians  and  the  reclaiming  of  back¬ 
sliders,  brought  about  a  more  hopeful 
state  of  things.  Sabbath,  February 
24,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Boise  was  organized  with  seventeen 
members ;  three  elders  were  elected  and 
installed  on  the  term  plan.  Rev.  J. 
F.  Knowles  arrived  in  time  to  ordain 
his  fellow-laborers  and  take  part  in 
the  union  communion  services,  which 
closed  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  in 
the  annals  of  our  Church  in  this  re¬ 
gion.  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson,  to  whom 
our  church,  will  ever  be  under  great 
obligations  for  his  uniform  courtesy 
and  many  favors  shown  to  our  weak 
and  struggling  enterprise,  invited  us 
to  occupy  his  pleasant  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  throughout  the  entire  day.  His 
presence  and  assistance  contributed 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment  and  pleasant 
memories  of  the  occasion.  A  Board 
of  Trustees  was  elected',  and  at  its  first 
meeting  steps  were  taken  to  rent  if 
possible,-  the  old  Baptist  Church  for  a 
year,  and  also  secure  suitable  lots  for 
the  erection  of  a  church.  A  desira¬ 
ble  lot  has  been  purchased,  and  will  be 
paid  for  in  ten  days.  Mr  Knowles 
has  entered  heartily  upon  his  work, 
and  of  his  success  you  will  doubtless 
hear  from  time  to  time.  For  present 
prospects  let  us  thank  G-od. —  Occident. 
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Home  Missions  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

(In  addition  to  our  regular  number,  we  publish  the  following- 
address,  by  Rev.  Edgar  P.  Hill,  D.  D.,  of  Portland,  Oregon r 
delivered  before  the  Presbyterian  Genera-l  Assembly,  held,  irk 
New  York  City,  May,  1902. — Ed.  Sec.) 

My  text  is  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  city 
of  St.  Louis.  It  reads  as  follows:  “In  1832  four  Nez  Perce 
Indians  from  Oregon  came  to  this  city  in  search  of  the  white 
man’s  book.”  The  scene  in  the  frontier  audience  room,  when 
those  redskins  stood  before  General  Clark,  is  worthy  a  panel 
of  honor  at  the  national  Capitol.  That  was  one  of  the  great 
moments  in  our  national  life.  It  announced  the  beginning  of 
a  new  epoch  in  territorial  expansion.  It  brought  face  to  face 
a  disappearing  race  and  its  white  conqueror.  Most  thrilling;, 
most  pathetic  of  all,  was  the  religious  significance  of  that 
notable  scene.  The  dusky  strangers  had  picked  their  way 
through  trackless  forests,  over  inhospitable  plains,  past  hostile 
tribes,  to  beg  of  the  white  man  a  copy  of  that  mysterious 
book,  written  by  the  finger  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Centuries  be¬ 
fore,  an  apostle  had  heard  the  cry  from  afar,  “Come  over  and 
...  help  us.”  But  these  modern  Macedonians,  instead  of  asking 
some  one  to  come  to  them,  had  gone  in  search  of  the  blessing. 
At  the  risk  of  their  lives  they  had  made  a  perilous  journey  of 
three  thousand  miles  to  learn  of  the  white  man’s  heaven. 

Dr.  Nicolls  did  not  live  in  St.  Louis  in  those  days.  There¬ 
fore  the  visitors  were  taken  to  the  dance  houses.  They  saw 
the  altars  where  the  Great  Spirit  was  worshipped  with 
1  candles.  They  were  entertained  at  sumptuous  feasts.  Then 
they  turned  toward  the  west  with  heavy  hearts.  “You  make 
:  my  feet  heavy  with  burdens  of  gifts,”  their  spokesman  said 
“and  my  moccasins  will  grow  old  in  carrying  them,  but  the 
book  is  not  among  them.  When  I  tell  my  poor  blind  people 
in  the  big  council  that  I  did  not  bring  the  book,  no  word  will 
1  be  spoken  by  our  old  men  or  our  young  braves.  One  by  one 
they  will  rise  up  and  go  out  in  silence.  My  people  will  die  in 
darkness,  and  they  will  go  on  the  long  path  to  the  other 
hunting  grounds,” 

The  story  of  this  incident  was  circulated  through  the  East 
and  stirred  the  church  with  profound  emotion  Heroic  souls 
were  eager  to  undertake  the  dangerous  mission.  In  four 
i;  years  two  missionaries  with  their  brides  were  on  their  way  to 
i  the  West  with  the  white  man’s  book. 

What  Oriental  tale  has  half  the  charm  and  romance  that 
gather  about  the  beginning  of  missions  on  the  Pacific  Coast! 
Fifty  years  ago  the  far  West  was  a  place  of  enchantment. 
The  streams  of  California  seemed  paved  with  gold.  Men 
became  rich  in  a  day,  while  at  the  north  on  the  Columbia  pic¬ 
turesque  John  McLoughlin  was  holding  his  court  at  old  Fort 
Vancouver,  like  a  baron  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  attaches  to  the  mission  work  of  those  days  by  reason  of 
the  daring  of  tbe  men,  the  romantic  setting  of  the  drama,  and 
the  momentuous  results  which  have  already  come,  and  are 
sure  to  follow. 

First,  let  us  notice  the  work  of  our  missionaries  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  early  settlement  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
was  in  decided  contrast  with  the  movement  which  resulted  in 
the  building  up  of  California.  The  Argonauts  went  out  in 
search  of  gold.  The  Oregon  pioneers  went  out  to  find  homes. 
The  gold  excitement  attracted  to  the  South  many  adventurers 
i  •!  and  desperadoes  who  became  a  terror  to  the  law-abiding 
element.  The  men  who  settled  the  North  crossed  the  plains 
n  with  their  families  and  established  quiet  villages.  The  Cali¬ 
fornian  was  apt  to  be  a  man  of  loose  morals,  who  had  little 
I  regard  for  things  religious,  whose  plan  was  to  make  his  stake 
I  and  return  to  the  East.  The  typical  Oregonian  was  a  man  of 
*1  a  different  stamp  He  carried  with  him  some  books,  some 
A  seeds,  drove  a  few  head  of  stock,  and  went  out  to  find  a  per¬ 
il  manent  home. 

Modern  California  began  as  a  mining  camp.  The  Oregon 
and  Washington  of  to-day  have  grown  from  the  peaceful  agri~ 


crossed  the  plains  in  1836.  They  established  a  mission  on  the 
Upper  Columbia,  near  the  present  oity  of  Walla  Walla.  Gen¬ 
eral  John  C.  Fremont  is  popularly  known  as  the  “Pathfinder.” 
We  think  of  this  daring  soldier,  threading  his  way  past  war¬ 
like  Indians,  and  over  unknown  alkali  deserts  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  those  who  were  to  follow. 
But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  six  years  before  the  gallant 
soldier  had  discovered  the  famous  South  Pass  in  the  Rockies 
two  Presbyterian  Home  Missionaries  and  their  young  wives 
had  gone  ahead  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Pathfinder.  When 
Whitman  and  his  party  had  passed  the  spot  which  marks  the 
dividing  line  between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Pacific 
slope,  they  stopped  and  dismounted.  Spreading  their  blank¬ 
ets,  they  lifted  the  American  flag,  read  a  chapter  from  God’s 
word,  and  took  possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of  Christ 
and  the  church. 

Barrows,  the  historian,  well  says,  ‘‘that,  along  with  the  his¬ 
toric  scenes  of  Balboa,  at  Panama,  and  the  Pilgrims  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock,  there  should  be  a  place  for  the  picture  of  these 
Home  Missionaries  kneeling  around  the  open  Book,  with  the 
American  flag  floating  overhead.” 

You  are  all  familiar,  no  doubt,  with  the  story  of  Whitman’s 
ride  to  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1842-43.  You  have  no¬ 
ticed  also,  perhaps,  the  attempts  to  disparage  the  service  of 
Whitman  by  those  who  insist  that  the  Northwest  Pacific 
■would  have  been  saved  to  the  United  States  even  if  that  win- 
tea’s  ride  had  not  been  taken.  And  now  it  will  be  in  order 
for  some  one  to  rob  Columbus  of  his  glory  by  insisting  that 
America  would  have  been  discovered,  even  if  he  had  never 
lived,  and  Washington  of  his,  by  declaring  that  the  colonies 
might  have  become  free  without  his  help,  and  Lincoln  of  his, 
by  trying  to  prove  that  emancipation  might  have  come  in 
some  other  way.  The  fact  remains  that  Marcus  Whitman, 
with  a  singie  companion,  did  make  that  fearful  journey 
through  the  snow  to  tell  the  President  that  the  British  were 
planning  to  seize  the  territory.  He  did  plead  earnestly  with 
President  Tyler  and  Secretary  Webster  to  hold  the  land.  He 
did  guide  a  great  wagon  train  across  the  prairies,  and  thus  in¬ 
sure  the  territory  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Therefore,  we 
have  the  right  to  place  in  one  column  the  little  salary  paid  to 
Marcus  Whitman,  missionary  to  the  Cayuse  Indians,  and  in 
the  other  the  almost  fabulous  wealth  of  Idaho,  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Alaska,  and  to  say  to  the  skeptic:  “Here, 
reckon  up  for  yourself  the  indebtedness  of  this  nation  to  the 
cause  of  Home  Missions.” 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1846  by  the  Rev.  Lewis  Thompson  at  Clatsop 
Plains,  Oregon,  near  the  spot  where  Lewis  and  Clarke  spent  a 
winter  forty  years  before  between  their  memorial  expeditions 
across  the  continent.  The  Presbytery  of  Oregon  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1851.  The  Synod  of  the  Pacific,  including  the  present 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  part  of  Montana,  was 
organized  in  1853  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  some  1250  miles 
long  by  700  miles  wide,  and  had  an  area  as  large  as  all  New 
England  and  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Iowa,  with  enough  over  to  make  a  State  the  size  of  South 
Carolina. 

In  1876  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific  was  divided  into  the  Synod 
of  California  and  the  Synod  of  the  Columbia.  In  1890  the 
Synod  of  the  Columbia  was  divided  into  the  Synod  of  Oregon 
and  the  Synod  of  Washington.  For  over  half  a  century  the 
Home  Missionaries  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  plunged  into 
the  forests,  picked  their  way  along  the  trails  of  the  miners, 
buried  themselves  for  months  at  a  time  in  isolated  places  far 
from  the  main  lines  of  travel.  They  have  sacrificed  without 
a  murmur.  They  have  won  the  respect  of  the  rough  back¬ 
woodsmen,  who  hate  shams.  They  have  nd|t  feared  to  declare 
the  whole  counsel  of  God  to  men  who  did  not  want  to  believe 
that  the  gospel  was  true.  I  wish  you  might  know  some  of 
•our  home  missionary  soldiers — your  home  missionary  soldiers 


-cuitura1  settlements  of  a  half  century  ago.  There  is  one  name 
that  stands  out  before  all  the  rest  in  the  history  of  those  early 
days.  We  love  to  tell  of  our  hero.  We  regard  him  as  one  of 
the  great  men  of  the  nation.  His  courage,  his  far  seeing- 
wisdom  his  consecration  to  the-causeof  his  Master,  furnish 
material  for  a  national  epic.  You  of  Massachusetts  delight  to 
teli  of  Samuel  Adams,  the  patriot.  You  of  Ohio  tell  of  your 
Garfield,  the  statesman.  You  of  Illinois  tell  of  your  Lincoln 
the  martyr.  We  from  the  West  come  to  you  with  the  name' 
of  one  who  was  as  patriotic  as  Adams,  as  statesmanlike  as 
Garfield,  and  who,  like  Lincoln,  wears  the  crown  of  martyr¬ 
dom— Marcus  Whitman,  the  Presbyterian  elder  and  Home 
Missionary. 

Dr.  Whitman,  witfc  his  young  bride,  and  Rev.  H.  H.  Spald¬ 
ing,  also  recently  married,  and  acoompanied  by  his  wife 
crossed  the  plains  in  1836.  They  established  a  mission  on  the 
Upper  Columbia,  Hear  the  present  oity  of  Walla  Walla.  Gen¬ 
eral  John  C.  Fremont  is  popularly  known  as  the  “Pathfinder  ” 
We  think  of  this  daring  soldier,  threading  his  way  past  war¬ 
like  Indians,  and  over  unknown  alkali  deserts  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  those  who  were  to  follow 
But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  six  years  before  the  gallant 
soldier  had  discovered  the  famous  South  Pass  in  the  Rockies 
two  Presbyterian  Home  Missionaries  and  their  young  wives 
had  gone  ahead  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Pathfinder  &  When 
Whitman  and  his  party  had  passed  the  spot  which  marks  the 
dividing  line  between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Pacific 
slope,  they  stopped  and  dismounted.  Spreading  their  blank-  ' 
ets,  they  lifted  the  American  flag,  read  a  chapter  from  God’s 
word,  and  took  possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of  Christ 
and  the  church. 

Barrows,  the  historian,  well  says,  “that,  along  with  the  his¬ 
toric  scenes  of  Balboa,  at  Panama,  and  the  Pilgrims  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock,  there  should  be  a  place  for  the  picture  of  these 
Home  Missionaries  kneeling  around  the  open  Book,  with  the 
American  flag  floating  overhead.” 

You  are  all  familiar,  no  doubt,  with  the  story  of  Whitman’s 
ride  to  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1842-43.  You  have  no¬ 
ticed  also,  perhaps,  the  attempts  to  disparage  the  service  of 
Whitman  by  those  who  insist  that  the  Northwest  Pacific 
would  have  been  saved  to  the  United  States  even  if  that  win- 
tea’s  ride  had  not  been  taken.  And  now  it  will  be  in  order 
for  some  one  to  rob  Columbus  of  his  glory  by  insisting  that 
America  would  have  been  discovered,  even  if  he  had  never 
lived,  and  Washington  of  his,  by  declaring  that  the  colonies 
might  have  become  free  without  his  help,  and  Lincoln  of  his 
by  trying  to  prove  that  emancipation  might  have  come  in 
some  other  way.  The  fact  remains  that  Marcus  Whitman 
with  a  singie  companion,  did  make  that  fearful  journey 
through  the  snow  to  tell  the  President  that  the  British  were 
planning  to  seize  the  territory.  He  did  plead  earnestly  with 
President  Tyler  and  Secretary  Webster  to  the  land.  He 
did  guide  a  great  wagon  train  across  the  and  thus  in- 


have  the  right  to  place  in  one  column  the  little  salary  paid  to 
Marcus  Whitman,  missionary  to  the  Cayuse  Indians,  and  in 
the  other  the  almost  fabulous  wealth  of  Idaho,  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Alaska,  and  to  say  to  the  skeptic:  “Here, 
reckon  up  for  yourself  the  indebtedness  of  this  nation  to  the 
cause  of  Home  Missions.” 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1846  by  the  Rev.  Lewis  Thompson  at  Clatsop 
Plains,  Oregon,  near  the  spot  where  Lewis  and  Clarke  spent  a 
winter  forty  years  before  between  their  memorial  expeditions 
across  the  continent.  The  Presbytery  of  Oregon  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1851.  The  Synod  of  the  Pacific,  including  the  present 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  part  of  Montana,  was 
organized  in  1853  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  some  1250  miles 
long  by  700  miles  wide,  and  had  an  area  as  large  as  all  New 
England  and  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Iowa,  with  enough  over  to  make  a  State  the  size  of  South 
Carolina. 

In  1876  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific  was  divided  into  the  Synod 
of  California  and  the  Synod  of  the  Columbia.  In  1890  the 
Synod  of  the  Columbia  was  divided  into  the  Synpd  of  Oregon 
and  the  Synod  of  Washington.  For  over  half  a  century  the 
Home  Missionaries  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  plunged  into 
the  forests,  picked  their  way  along  the  trails  of  the  miners, 
buried  themselves  for  months  at  a  time  in  isolated  places  far 
from  the  main  lines  of  travel.  They  have  sacrificed  without 
a  murmur.  They  have  won  the  respect  of  the  rough  back¬ 
woodsmen,  who  hate  shams.  They  have  ndt  feared  to  declare 
the  whole  counsel  of  God  to  men  who  did  not  want  to  believe 
that  the  gospel  was  true.  I  wish  you  might  know  some  of 
our  home  missionary  soldiers — your  home  missionary  soldiers 

whose  heroisms  are  rarely  heralded  abroad,  and  who  have  no 
mortial  music  to  inspire  them  to  battle.  Let  me  introduce 
you  to  some  of  them.  Here  comes  one  swinging  up  the  street 
on  his  pony;  his  long  ulster  is  covered  with  mud;  he  has  on 
rubber  boots  that  come  to  his  hips.  His  white  necktie  has  got 
around  under  his  ear.  His  face  beams  with  such  joy  as 
danced  in  the  eyes  of  the  seventy  when  they  returned  to  the 
Master.  The  hand  that  grasps  yours  is  not  dainty  and  white, 
like  that  of  the  fashionable  preacher  who  spends  his  fore¬ 
noons  with  his  books  and  his  afternoons  over  the  teacups.  It  p 
is  rough  and  hrown  and  strong.  He  has  ridden  thirty-five 
miles  through  the  mud  since  seven  o’clock  this  morning. 
Yesterday  he  went  to  the  little  church  off  in  the  foothills,  built 
the  fire,  rang  the  bell,  conducted  the  service,  superintended 
the  Sunday  school,  led  the  singing  for  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  and  preached  in  the  evening.  Here  is  another  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  trip  through  the  cow  counties.  Last 
Tuesday  vou  might  have  seen  him  on  a  stage  with  his  felt  hat 
drawn  down  over  his  eyes,  trying  to  catch  a  wink  of  sleep  be¬ 
tween  jolts  as  he  drew  near  the  end  of  a  journey  of  180  miles 
from  the  railroad.  On  Wednesday  he  went  with  the  local 
missionary  from  store  to  store  to  raise  money  for  the  coming 
year.  In  the  evening  he  told  the  old  story  of  Calvary  to  a 
rough  crowd  that  fiHed  the  little  church  to  the  doors.  Thurs- 
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day  he  moved  on  fifty  miles  and  preached  to  men  who  had 
not  heard  a  sermon  in  twenty  years.  Last  year  he  traveled 
by  stage  and  horseback  and  boat  a  distance'of  27,000  miles, 
and  wa?  with  kis  family  thirty -seven  days  out  of  the  365. 

And  here  is  another.  He  knows  every  trout  stream  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  his  station,  can  kill  a  deer  every  shot  at 
fifty  yards,  and  preach  six  nights  in  a  week  without  getting 
tired.  An  anarchist  in  his  town,  hearing  that  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley  had  been  assassinated  said,  “I’m  glad  of  it;  he  ought 
to  have  been  killed  long  ago.”  When  this  Home  Missionary 
heard  what  his  townsman  had  said,  he  went  to  the  anarchist's 
store,  looked  the  man  straight  in  the  eye,  and  said,  “My 
friend,  I  understand  that  you  said  this  morniug  that  you  were 
glad  our  President  had  been  shot.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  if  I  ever  hear  of  you  say¬ 
ing  such  a  thing  again  I’ll  give  you  the  worst  thrashing  you 
ever  had.”  The  anarchist  looked  the  preacher  over  for  a  mo- 
!  ment,  as  if  noting  the  broad  shoulders  and  the  meaning  of  the 
steady  gray  eyes;  then  he  apologized  and  said  he  would  never 
say  such  a  thing  again.  That  is  the  way  our  Home  Mission¬ 
aries  sometimes  preach  the  gospel  of  patriotism. 

Have  you  any  idea  of  the  monotony  amidst  which  some  of 
those  men  live  and  move  and  have  their  being?  It  is  one 
thing  to  grow  excited  over  the  sparkling  pages  of  the  Sky 
Pilot;  it  is  a  second  thing  to  visit  a  lumber  camp  for  a  day  or 
spend  a  few  hours  in  a  rollicking  mining  town;  it  is  a  third 
thing  to  listen  to  blasphemy  365  days  in  a  year ;  to  give  one’s 
heart  and  head  and  hand  to  the  work  with  full  devotion  for 
twelve  months,  and  apparently  make  no  more  impression  on 
the  godlessness  of  the  town  than  if  a  cowboy  had  taken  a  shot 
at  the  moon;  to  face  the  same  rocky  canyons  and  the  same 
desolate  hills  month  after  month  and  year  after  year. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  incident  to  illustrate  the  dreary  lives 
of  some  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  West.  A  frieud  of  mine 
was  traveling  in  Eastern  Oregon  some  months  ago  when  he 
found  it  necessary  to  stop  for  the  night  at  a  little  ranch  house 
off  on  one  of  the  ranges.  He  fdund  the  rancher’s  wife  and 
daughter  busy  with  their  tasks.  While  the  stranger  sat  before 
the  kitchen  stove  the  mother  and  daughter,  without  leaving 
their  work  for  a  moment,  told  with  glowing  faces  of  a  great 
joy  that  was  soon  to  be  theirs.  For  fourteen  long  years  the 
mother  had  slaved  on  that  ranch.  During  all  that  time  she 
had  never  so  much  as  visited  a  town,  while  the  little  girl  had 
never  seen  a  store  in  her  entire  life.  Every  morning  the 
rancher  sprang  on  his  pony  and  was  off  with  his  men.  He 
often  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  railroad,  seventy  miles 
away.  He  had  his  companionships  and  his  diversions.  He 
was  a  good  man  and  loved  his  fiamily,  but  he  was  thoughtless, 
and  allowed  the  wife  and  daughter  to  toil  on  like  galley  slaves 
chained  to  their  oars.  But  at  last  they  were  to  visit  the  town 
seventy  miles  away.  The  rancher  had  promised  them  that  in 
the  fall  they  could  go  with  him  to  market  his  stock.  How  ex¬ 
cited  they  were  as  they  told  the  stranger  about  it  all !  How 
many  things  they  were  going  to  see  and  buy!  What  a  good 
rest  they  were  going  to  have!  Their  hands  fairly  flew  as  the 
vision  floated  before  them  and  lured  them  on.  Then  while 


the  smiles  of  anticipation  were  still  on  their  faces  the  rancher 
came  in.  He  was  a  great,  rougk,  broad-shouldered  man.  He 
had  ridden  far  in  search  of  some  missing  stock,  which  he  hau 
not  found.  He  was  disappointed  and  cross  After  greeting 
the  visitor  he  flung  himself  into  a  chair  and  began  the  conver¬ 
sation,  with  two  blundering  sentences,  which  seemed  to  snap 
the  strings  of  two  poor  hearts.  “We  'can’t  go  to  town  this 
fall.  We’ll  have  to  put  it  off  for  another  year.”  The  little 
girl’s  eyes  instantly  sought  the  mother’s  face  in  dumb  bewil¬ 
derment,  and  the  two  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  paralyzed  by 
the  disappointment.  The  daughter  whispered,  “Mamma, 
can’t  we  go?”  The  mother  motioned  to  the  child  to  keep  still, 
and  the  two  turned  to  stagger  along  towards  the  old  tasks. 
And  I  suppose  that  they  will  never  know  very  much  of  what 
a  city  really  is  until  they  behold  that  “city  which  hath  founda¬ 
tions,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.”  It  is  to  such  people 
that  our  Home  Missionaries  minister.  It  is  in  such  surround¬ 
ings  that  thev  live.  It  is  such  crushing  monotony  that  some 
of  them  must  endure.  .Will  y°u  be  surprised  if  I  tell  you  that 
sometimes  at  the  Spring  Meeting  of  Presbytery  one  of  them 
has  been  overheard  saving  to  anothtr,  “I  wish  it  were  my  turn 
to  go  to  the  Assembly.  I  haven’t  seen  my  parents  for  twelve 
years,  and  my  wife  wants  to  visit  her  old  mother  just  once 
more  before  she  dies.”  God  bless  the  Home  Missionaries  of 
the  land,  those  patient,  courageous,  devoted  soldiers  of  the 
cross.  The  nation  has  no  braver  defenders,  and  the  church 
in  all  its  ministry  no  manlier,  more  faithful  men. 

California  is  the  big  state  geographically,  and  almost  every 
other  way.  Victor  Hugo  reminds  us  that  the  land  of  Job  bred 
monsters^  There  the  cat  became  a  tiger,  the  lizard  a  croco¬ 
dile,  the  pig  a  rhinoceros,  the  snake  a  boa  constrictor,  the 
nettle  a  cactus,  and  the  wind  a  simoon.  But  Hugo  had  never 
seen  California.  Think  of  going  out  with  a  hook  and  line  and 
catching  a  bass  weighing  3(J0  pounds.  Think  of  standing  at 
the  foot  of  a  granite  cliff  and  looking  straight  up  to  its  top, 
3  000  feet  above  you.  Think  of  driving  through  a  grove  of 
trees  that  rear  their  heads  300  feet  in  the  sky.  and  that  were 
growing  when  Jesus  stood  on  the  shore  of  Galilee.  It  has 
been  aptly  remarked  that  California  has  its  eye  chronically 
focused  for  large  dimensions,  and  that  its  first  conscious 
throb  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  wild  speculation. 

No  sooner  did  the  news  reach  the  East  that  gold  had  been 
discovered  at  Sutters  Mill  on  the  Sacramento  than  multitudes 
began  to  turn  their  faces  towards  the  West.  Lawyers  closed 
their  offices,  farmers  left  the  plow,  merchants  disposed  of  their 
goods  and  took  ship  for  the  long  voyage.  But  along  with 
eager  argonauts,  lustful  for  gold,  went  men  of  equal  daring, 
but  of  more  consecrated  spirit,  whose  ambition  was  the  saving 
of  souls.  The  three  W’s,.as  they  are  affectionately  called,  had 
largely  to  do  with  the  beginnings  of  our  work  in  California 
Gold  was  discovered  in  February,  1848.  In  December  of  that 
same  year  Rev.  Sylvester  Woodbridge  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  in  April.  1849, at  Benicia,  organized  the  first 
JProtestant  church  in  California.  Rev.  Albert  Williams  fol- 


lowed  the  first  “W”  in  two  months,  and  in  the  following  May 
organized  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  San  Francisco  with 
six  members.  The  third  “W,”  Rev.  James  Woods,  left  New 
York  in  May,  1849,  and  reached  his  destination  after  a  voyage 
-  of  three  months.  That  the  experiences  of  Mr.  Woods  oh  the 
_ocean  were  not  altogether  to  his  taste  we  may  infer  from  the 
ingenuous  remark  with  which  he  begins  his  delightful  book  of 
reminisences.  “The  sweetest  music  lever  heard  of  earthly 
note  or  ever  expect  to  hear  until  the  melody  of  golden  harps 
shall  break  upon  the  enraptured  spirit,  was  the  rattling  of  the 
iron  cable  singing  the  march  of  the  anchor  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  to  grapple  with  the  rocks  and  hold  us  to  safe  moving 
into  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.”  To  Mr.  Woods  belongs 
the  honor  of  buildiug  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
State  at  Stockton  in  1850. 

One  is  bewildered  as  he  confronts  the  wealth  of  material 
which  early  Presbyterianism  in  California  affords.  Our  Home 
Missionaries  were  untiring  as  the  gold  seekers  They  sought 
out  the  most  remote  camps  with  the  eagerness  of  prospectors. 
'rhey  seized  strategic  points  with  the  foresight  and  skill  of 
statesmen.  The  scholarly  Dr.  Scott,  fresh  from  a  church  of 
commanding  influence  in  New  Orleans,  brought  to  the  work 
bis  splendid  gifts  of  organization  and  administration.  He  was 
a  leading  spirit  in  laving  the  foundation  of  our  Theological 
Seminary,  now  located  at  San  Anselmo.  We  may  get  some 
idea  of  the  stuff  of  which  those  men  were  made  byrecalling 
I  the  rep!y  of  young  Brier,  who,  when  asked  by  the  Board  Sec¬ 
retary,  where  he  wanted  to  go,  replied.  “Give  me  the  hardest 
field  you  have,”  and  he  was  sent  to  Ca’iforuia. 

The  experiences  of  the  Missionaries  were  often  exciting,  if 
not  always  altogether  pleasant.  One  preacher,  on  being 
shown  to  his  room  at  the  hotel,  noticed  a  hole  in  one  of  the 
window  panes  at  the  head  of  the  bed  “How  did  that  get 
there  ?  asked  the  preacher.  “Oh,”  replied  the  landlord 
languidly,  “a  man  was  shot  in  that  bed  yesterday.”  It  was 
a  common  thing  to  hear  the  remark,  ‘‘We  are  having  a  very 

quiet  time.  No  one  has  been  killed  for  a  week.  It  is  time 
we  had  a  free  fight  and  some  funerals.”  It  took  meu  of  grace 
and  grit  to  move  calmly  through  such  scenes,  and,  looking 
into  the  faces  of  meu  who  thought  no  more  of  shooting  down 
a  tnan,  than  a  dog,  to  tell  them  that  they  were  on  the  swift 
road  to  hell  The  Synodical  Missionary  for  so  many  years 
( 1  homar.  Fraser)  swept  his  eye  ever  his  vast  field,  which  as 
some  one  has  put  it,  extended  from  San  Diego  to  the  North 
Pole,  and  directed  his  troops,  like  a  trained  general.  Going 
down  into  the  chaparral  and  sage  brush  and  gravel  of  South - 
California,  he  found  a  little  settlement  largely  composed 
ol  Spaniards,  where  some  Presbyterian  work  had  been  begun 
and  abandoned.  Writing  back  to  the  Board  he  said,  ‘‘There 
are  places  which  the  Presbyterian  church  must  take  and  hold 
regardless  of  expense,  as  England  holds  Gibraltar.”  Back 
K  came  the  word,  indicating  a  comingling  of  skepticism  in  the 
field,  with  confidence  in  the  man,  “If  you  begin  that 


work  it  must  be  on  your  own  faith,  not  on  ours.”  The  worF 
rrAeZrdt  In  a  few  years  new  people  began  to  pour 
form  f5°,0  °  ch.urch  was  built.  Colonies  were  sent  out  to 

tb  s  A,,  nrgaD  °nS-  Today  there  are  upon  the  floor  of 
this  Assembly,  representatives  from  that  settlement  in  the 
c  Japarral  bushes  which  Dr.  Fraser  visited  in  1874.  They  are 
thei?rereseintrg  35U?  Presbyterian  church  members,  to  in vhe 
*d.v  S-  L„r,  ,emb  y  t0  “T  ne/t  ^  ‘heir  beautiful 

CaMf  inV  fn§eleus-  to  partake  of  such  hospitality  as  only 

The  Hml  kMWf  h,°W  t0  R,ve’  And  what  shall  I  say  more  ? 
u  n  tlme3wou,d  lad  me  to  tell  of  the  abundant  labors  of 

WadtwoHWndSATanddBe11  i™1  Burr.owes  and  Harmon  and 
Wadsworth  and  Alexander  who  organized  churches  planted 

schools,  endured  hardships.  All  these  have  “obtained  a 

ward  rep°rt  and  most  of  them  have  entered  into  their  re- 

AlaskUaWah0ahafVe  116Ver  in,l.he  Pacific  Northwest;  think  of 
a;,a  frozen  waste-  which  has  been  brought  to  the 
world  s  attention  temporarily  by  the  discovery  of  gold  and 

ers  and  “the^F  yearS  WlU  be.  J^lven  over  agaiu  to  the  leal  hunt- 
beau  ful  LS=qU^uUX*  \T’  ,wh°  have  sailed  along  the 
think  of  if  ?  of  the  northland  in  an  excursion  steamer. 

h  fu*  ■/  la”d  of  .magnificent  scenery,  of  great  rivers  of 
seem  hlrdl81?6  °f  whlcb  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  would 

and  w5  y  ff86  e?°Ugh  to  suPPly  an  ordinary  ice  chest,  f 
and  which  after  a  few  years  will  become  a  play  ground  for 

tourists.  I  pick  up  the  latest  folder,  sent  out  by^ne  of  the 
transcontinental  railroads,  which  are  always  supposed  to  speak 

oADUlh'  ^  d  that>‘  'farmers  should  noMdiink of  gSng 
;  las  a:,slBce  no  agncnltural  products  of  anv  kind  can  bf 
successfully  raised  in  that  country.”  A  special  government 
agent  recently  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
brings  us  a  very  d  fferent  report.  He  saw  in  gardeml  in  Sitka’ 
as  fiue  potatoes,  cauliflower,  cabbage,  lettucf  and  radishes  as 
caa  be  I°U11(I  anywhere  on  this  continent.  He  met  a  man 
wbohad  tu'ued  out  forty-five  head  of  horses  iu  the  “all  o 
1899,  aud  the  next  spring  had  rounded  up  forty- three  of  them 
alive  and  well.  He  discovered  that  in  one  stretch  of  400 
miles  along  the  Yucon  there  were  two  million  acres  of  good 
pastur-e  and  farm  land.  At  one  of  the  Mission  stations8  he 
Seth,at  tbe  caHle,  which,  by  the  way,  the  Indians’ call 
McKinley  Moose,”  be  turned  into  the  pasture  that  he  might 
p  lotograph  them,  and  to  his  astonishment,  he  found  that  the 
cattle  were  soon  totally  out  of  sight,  in  the  tall  grass  wh  ch 
reached  above  their  backs.  He  reported  to  the  government 
000  ffmines.^11  °r  homesteads  of  320  acres  each,  to  200,- 

In  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  most  con 

servative  men  there,  that  the  gold  sunnlv  instil  if, 
almost  exhausted,  as  yet,  has  been  hardly  touched  Dong 
before  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Yukon  turned  the  atte!> 
tion  of  the  world  towards  Alaska,  the  Presbyterian  church 
was  establishing  Missions,  training  the  natives*  and  bid  in, K 
up  Us  splendid  industrial  plant  if  Sitkf  For  many  'ear5 
Dr.  Liiidsley,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Portland’, 


Itore  upon  his  heart  the  needs  of  the  Alaskan  Indians.  In  1S69, 
when  William  H.  Seward  was  returning  from  the  north  the 
eager  pastor  met  the  Secretary  111  Victoria,  and  talked  with 
him  concerning  the  people  of  the  newly  acquired  territory. 
He  organized  the  first  American  church  there.  He  secured  | 
the  money  and  materials  for  the  first  church  building  that 
was  erected  in  Alaska,  and  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  was 
keenly  interested  i  '  all  that  pertained  to  the  natives  of  the  1 
*-orth.  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young,  who  has  returned  to  his  former 
field  of  labor,  began  work  at  Ft.  Wrangel  in  1878.  It  was 
there  that  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Alaska  was  organ- 
ized  in  the  following  year.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  is  recognized 
throughout  our  church,  as  Alaska  s  Missionary  bishop.  He 

has  been  with  the  work  practically  from  the  begiwntwg^ 
his  indomitable  energy  and  clear  vision  is  largely  due  otre 
success  in  that  fascinating  field,  while  the  President  of  the 
United  States  brought  honor  to  himself,  when  he  called  to  the 
highest  office  in  that  vast  empire,  a  man  who  went  forth  as  a 
humble  Home  Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Gover¬ 
nor  John  G.  Brady 

The  remark  is  sometimes  made,  that  the  best  Indian  is  a 
dead  Indian.  Uet  me  tell  you  a  story  In  one  of  the  Alaskan 
towns  composed  of  Christian  Indians,  the  government  is  in 
the  hands  of  twenty  councilmeu  suggested  by  the  Missionary, 
aud  elected  by  the  natives.  O11  a  certain  occasion  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  called  the  Indians  together,  nominated  one  of  their 
number  and  asked  them  to  vote.  Every  Indian  was  given  a 
button.  When  the  ballot  box  was  passed,  every  one  in  turn, 
was  to  put  his  hand  in  the  box.  If  he  ratified  the  nomina¬ 
tion,  he  was  to  retain  the  button,  but  if  not.  the  button  was  to 
be  dropped.  Accordingly  the  box  was  passed,  and  to  his  sur-. 
prise,  the  Missionary  found  that  some  one  had  dropped  his  1 
button.  Thinking  there  might  have  been  a  mistake,  the  | 
Missionary  ordered  another  election,  and  again  one  button  j 
was  fouud  in  the  box.  The  Missionary  was  perplexed.  He  j 
deermined  to  find  out  why  anyone  shouldoppose  his  nominee.  I 
Therefore,  he  requested  that  the  man  who  put  in  the  button,  j 
should  come  to  his  house  the  next  afternoon  and  explain.  At  ! 
the  appointed  time,  an  Indian  appeared  and  said,  “I  am  the 
man.”  ‘‘What  objection  have  you  to  my  nominee?”  asked  the 
Missionary.  “Well,  not  long  ago,  that  man  and  I  weut  to  Bella 
Bella  to  trade.  The  store  keeper  gave  him  a  dollar  too  much 
in  change.  When  he  saw  it  he  whispered  to  me  and  said, 
“Shall  I  keep  it?”  I  said,  “No,  that  would  be  stealing,”  and 
he  gave  it  back.  “But  1  think  that  a  man  who  would  even 
stop  to  ask  such  a  question,  is  not  fit  to  be  a  councilman.” 

Are  all  your  alderman  so  exceedingly  conscientious,  that  ! 
.  they  would  hesitate  about  keeping  a  dollar  which  was  not 
theirs,  and  would  then  give  it  back  to  its  rightful  owner  ? 
Sometimes  returning  tourists  after  spending  their  time  peek¬ 
ing  into  dance  houses  and  investigating  the  quarters  of  the 
ranch  Indians,  insist  that  Missions  in  Alaska  are  a  failure  Uet 
me  tell  you  another  story.  A  few  years  ago,  while  on  an  excur¬ 


sion  to  Alaska,  I  overheard  the  passengers  criticizing  the  work 
of  the  Missionaries,  until  my  cheeks  flushed  with  indignation. 
On  the  Sabbath  I  was  invited  to  conduct  services  on  ship 
board,  and  determined  to  give  the  people  an  object  lessou. 

A  young  Indian  from  New  Metlakatia,  to  wh  m  1  had  been 
introduced,  had  come  on  board.  I  consulted  with  him,  and 
1  arranged  a  plan,  into  which  he  entered  with  the  greatest 
eagerness.  Wheu  the  hour  came  for  worship,  the  dining 
saloon  was  crowded  with  worshippers  I  conducted  the  ser¬ 
vices,  up  to  the  time  for  the  sermon.  Then  I  said,  “When 
you  return  to  the  vStates,  you  will  want  to  tell  ihe  people 
something  about  Alaskan  Missions.  This  morning  we  have 
with  us  a'  full  blood  Indian,  whose  ancestors  were  such  peo¬ 
ple  as  you  have  seen  in  the  ranches.  I  have  asked  him  to 
tell  us  something  about  the  work  of  the  Missionaries  among 
his  people.”  The  young  man  arose.  His  very  appearance 
commanded  instant  atteutiou.  He  had  a  large  head.  His 
hair  was  as  black  as  a  raven’s  wing.  He  was  a  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  aud  au  accomplished  musician.  He  had  taken  a  course 
in  law  and  had  just  finished  the  middle  year  iu  the  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary.  In  choice  English  he  spoke  for  over  half  au 
hour,  telling  of  the  marvelous  changes  that  had  come  to  his 
people,  who,  instead  of  being  the  savages  whom  William  Dun- 
cai  had  found  there  forty  years  before,  had  their  canneries, 
their  stores,  their  printing  presses,  their  schools  and  their 
churches.  As  he  closed  his  address,  he  said  with  flashing 
eye  “And  now  I  want  you  to  know,  that  all  this  has  come 
about,  not  through  the  government,  for  the  government  was 
here  before,  and  not  through  the  traders,  for  they  have 
brought  us  only  their  vices;  but  through  the  simple  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  ”  The  people  listened  with  breath 
!  less  interest,  and  when  the  service  was  over,  one  who  had 
be  u  the  loudest  in  denunciation  of  the  Missionaries,  came 
forward  aud  sai  l,  “I  have  been  converted.”  ,1  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  introducing  to  you  today  that  young  Indian,  with  whose 
name  many  of  you  are  uow  familiar;  Rev.  Edward  Marsdeu, 
now  laboring  among  bis  people  at  Saxman,  Alaska.  It  makes 
one’s  blood  tingle  to  the  linger  tips  to  know  of  the  noble  men 
and  women  who  have  gone  to  the  far  Northland  with  the  blue 
I  banner  of  Presbyterianism,  just  beneath  the  flag  of  the  cross. 
Away  up  within  the  Arctic  Circle  went  young  Dr.  Harsh  with 
his  bride,  where  the  monarch  whose  throne  is  of  ice  and  iu 
whose  dark  audience  chamber  flashes  the  Aurora,  built  about 
them  great  ramparts  of  snow,  and  for  nine  long  months  shut 
them  in.  Gambell  and  his  wife,  on  the  way  to  their  lonely 

station  on  St.  Lawrence  Island,  found  graves  iu  the  depth  of 
an  Arctic  Sea.  At  Juneau  and  Wrangel  aud  Skaguay  and 
Nome  and  the  rest,  our  Home  Missionaries  are  at  work,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  lay  deep  and  strong  the  foundations  of  a  great 
j  empire. 

How  can  we  sit  with  folded  arms  or  offer  perfunctory 
prayers,  wheu  new  lands  are  being  discovered,  great  sacrifices 
■  are  being  made  in  the  name  of  Jesus, and  vast  possibilities  await 


*  the  puttingf  forth  of  our  hands  ?  Even  a  hasty  review  of  the 
Home  Mission  enterprise  on  the  Pacific  Coast  produces  some 
profound  impressions.  The  returns  are  quick,  abundant  and 
substantial.  In  religious  work  it  is  much  as  it  is  in  soil  cul¬ 
ture.  One  year  a  traveler  through  the  Yakima  Valley  in 
Washington,  or  the  chaparral  country  of  lower  California, 
•might  see  only  vast  desolate  stretches,  where  even  a  vulture 
could  hardly  exist.  Five  years  afterwards,  the  same  traveler, 
passing  through  the  same  country,  might  find  himself  in 
such  a  garden  spot  as  his  eyes  had  never  looked  upon.  The 
simple  turning  of  a  little  stream  from  its  course  is  able  to  work 
such  wonders  as  we  used  to  think  could  be  read  about  only  in 
fairy  books.  Consider  some  of  the  lightening  transportations 
your  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  helped  to  produce.  Less 
than  fifty  years  ago  a  Home  Missionary  stood  under  a  live 
_  pak,  across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco,  and  delivered  the 
first  sermon  ever  preached  in  the  little  village  that  was  spring¬ 
ing  up  there.  Today  the  city  of  Oakland  is  a  city  of  churches, 
and  the  First  Presbyterian  church  is  a  tower  of  strength. 
Fifty-three  years  ago  tomorrow,  a  Home  Missionary  organized 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  San  Francisco,  with  six  ruem- 
|  bers.  Only  a  few  years  passed  by,  when  a  member  of  that 
j  congregation  gave  $300,000  to  equip  our  Theological  Seminary 
at  San  Anselmo.  Forty  years  ago  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  decided  to  invest  some  money  in  a  little  town  on  the 
Willamette  river  in  Oregon.  It  put  in  $400  the  first  year,  $300 
the  second  year,  and  $200  in  each  of  the  following  years  And 
this  was  the  result,  financially  stated.  In  the  five  years  from 
j  1S89  to  1894  inclusive,  that  one  church,  First  Presbyterian 
church,  Portland,  in  which  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  in¬ 
vented  a  total  of  $1100,  gave  back  to  the  cause  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  in  round  numbers  the  sum  of  $45,000.  It  raised  for  the 
other  agencies  of  the  church,  including  congregational  ex¬ 
penses,  the  sum  of  $250,000,  and  gave  another  quarter  of  a 
million  to  equip  one  of  the  finest  Academies  to  be  found  be¬ 
tween  the  oceans.  Even  a  California  real  estate  boomer,  has 
no  such  investments  to  offer.  And  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
wrong,  even  in  the  most  cursory  review,  to  omit  mention  of 
the  fact  that  into  the  membership  of  the  church  which  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  started  away  off  there  in  Oregon 
J  forty  years  ago,  there  came  two  men  of  large  and  consecrated 
1  wealth,  whose  names  deserve  to  be  known  and  held  in  honor 
by  Presbyterians  everywhere.  William  S.  Ladd  and  Henry 
\V  Corbett  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  gave  with  princely 
generosity,  to  all  the  agencies  of  our  denomination.  And  it 
is  generally  understood  that  the-e  is  hardly  a  Presbyterian 
church  building  in  the  state  of  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho,  in  which  those  royal  men  did  not  invest  at  least  a 
hundred  dollars  each. 

Well  if  the  churches  o*n  the  Pacific  Coast  are  thus  rolling  in 
wealth,  how  comes  it  we  make  our  pitiful  appeals  to  the  Fast 
for  help  and  urge  Sunday  School  schojars  to  save  up  their 
o  send  the  gospel  to  the  destitute  places  on  the  1 


Let  me  tell  you,  I  have  simply  been  showing  you  two  or 
three  big  pumpkins  to  give  some  idea  of  the  possible  yield  if 
only  the  soil  were  brought  under  cultivation.  We  have  a  rich 
vast  territory,  but  it  is  very  sparsely  settled  as  yet,  and  the 
men  of  wealth  in  our  churches  are  very  few.  Out  of  the  states 
of  California,  Oregon  and  Washington,  might  be  carved 
forty  New  Jerseys  with  enough  over  for  three  states  the  size  of 
Massachusetts.  In  your  Synod  of  New  Jersey,  you  have  over 
75,000  Presbyterians  and  over  300  churches,  most  of  them 
strong  and  well  equipped  ;  while  we,  covering  a  territory- 
forty  times  as  large,  have  only  a  little  over  half  as  many 
members,  and  our  really  strong  churches  could  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  your  two  hands.  Oregon,  which  covers  a 
territory  as  large  as  the  state  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
combined,  has  only  three  Presbyterian  churches  that  have  a 
membership  of  even  200.  We  have  single  counties  as  lar«e 
as  the  entire  state  of  Delaware,  with  only  one  Presbyterian 
Missionary  within  its  bounds.  How  stupendous  the  task  ' 
Jlow  vast  the  possibilities  !  With  what  eagerness  the  church 
should  spring  to  the  work  ! 

The  eyes  of  multitudes  in  the  East  are  now  being  turned 
toward  our  Western  sea.  The  Puget  Sound  country  is  at¬ 
tracting  hosts  of  bright,  brainy,  busy  youths  from  the  older 

states.  Lumbermen  are  coming  from  Michigan  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  where  the  forests  have  almost  disappeared,  and  are  buy¬ 
ing  up  the  rich  timber  lands  of  Oregon  California  is  now 
recognized  as  the  world's  fruit  garden.  And  all  the  states  are 
only  at  the  threshold  of  their  greatness.  You  got  a  hint  dur- 
ing  the  war  with  Spain,  of  the  place  we  are  to  occupy  ’some 
day  in  the  national  life.  The  ship  that  led  the  fleet  right  over 
the  sunken  mines  at  Manila  and  to  the  splendid  virto?y  bore 
a  name  of  magic,  for  we  of  the  coast  had  named  it  after  one 
of  our  cities  the  Olympia.  At  Santiago,  the  one  battle  ship 
that  called  forth  the  world’s  unanimous  admiration  and  won¬ 
der  by  means  of  its  marvellous  13,000-mile  voyage  and  its 
inspiring  dash,  we  had  constructed  on  the  Western  Coast  and 
christened,  the  Oregon.  The  Pacific  Coast  has  suddenly 
assumed  a  new  significance.  As  by  the  turn  of  a  Kaleidoscope, 
the  geography  of  the  world  has  been  shaken  into  a  new  com 
bmatton  All  the  world  forces  are  seen  gathered  about  the 
Western  Sea  as  on  a  vast  crystal  paved  battle  field,  to  engage 
in  h  umanity  s  final  contest.  The  commercial  powers  of  the 
world  are  here.  The  engine  makers  of  America  are  coutest- 
ing  with  the  engine  makers  of  England.  Flour  makers  from 
the  Palouse  wheat  belt  are  in  Japan,  contesting  with  flour 
makers  from  Russia.  Great  ship  freighters  are  now  on  the 
Stocks  in  the  American  yards  which  are  intended  to  help  win 
for  America  the  worlds  commercial  supremacy.  The  politi¬ 
cal  powers  of  the  earth  are  gathered  about  the  Western  Sea 
as  if  preparing  for  the  final  conflict.  China  is  there,  with 
such  possibilities  of  evil  as  make  us  afraid  to  think  •  with 
such  possibilities  of  goocjas  to  bewilder  our  hopes  Japan  is 


,ere,  alert  and  aggressive.  England  is  there,  with  mighty 
/teets  and  vast  interests.  Germany  and  France  and  the 
Netherlands  are  all  there,  eager  and  expectant.  Russia, 
resistless  and  mysterious,  has  at  last  made  its  way  overland 
to  the  scene  of  greatest  interest;  while,  in  a  day,  the  United 
States  has  made  its  way  over  sea,  and  confronts  the  rest. 
There  they  seem  to  pause  for  a  moment,  awaiting  a  signal. 
Who  has  the  audacity  to  prophesy  days  and  ways  ?  Who  is 
J  so  faithless  as  to  question  the  result?  The  religions  of  the 
world  are  gathered  about  the  Western  Sea,  getting  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  culminating  battle.  The  followers  ol  Confucius 
are  there  by  the  million  ;  Buddah’s  monks  long  ago  carried 
the  message  of  their  master  to  the  lands  that  fringe  the  Pacific. 
The  followers  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  numbering  twenty  mil¬ 
lions,  in  Southern  China  alone,  are  pushing  their  campaign 
*  with  fanatical  enthusiasm.  While  all  this  is  transpiring .  the 
soldiers  of  the  cross,  moving  westward  from  their  Asiatic 
home,  have  now  almost  encompassed  the  globe,  and  with  the 
resistless  strength  of  wealth  and  intelligence  and  spiritual 
j  power  at  their  command,  have  sent  ahead  their  scouts  lor  the 
battle  of  Armageddon.  Twenty  five  years  from  now,  the  con¬ 
flict  will  be  at  its  height,  and  in  fifty  years,  the  victory  may 
t  be  won.  Then  let  the  church  at  once  mass  its  strength  there 
I  "on  the  Pacific  What  general  ever  acquired  triumphs  by 
sending  camp  followers  and  the  disabled  to  the  front.  Send 
your  strongest  into  the  mountains,  west  and  north,  where  men 
dig  for  goid,  and  into  the  forests  where  the  future  cities  are 
to  be.  Strengthen  the  school  of  the  prophets  at  the  Golden 
S  Gate.  Give  us  a  strong  Christian  College,  that  shall  com- 
V  maud  the  great  Columbia  river  basin  for  Christ.  Then,  eager 
hands  will  carry  the  banner  of  the  cross  on  and  on  towards 
the  farther  West,  until  it  halts  at  last  on  Calvary,  whence  it. 
started  so  long  ago. 

In  the  village  ofCbamouni,  nestled  trustfully  in  a  Swiss 
village,  is  a  beautiful  bronze  monument,  erected  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Saussure,  the  Swiss  geologist,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
to  stand  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Blanc.  Balmat,  the  guide, 
stands  at  one  side  looking  into  Saussure’s  face,  with  his  out 
stretched  finger  pointing  to  some  object  in  the  distance.  The 
geologist,  with  wide  open  eyes,  is  looking  in  the  direction  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  guide  Instinctively,  the  traveller  turns  and 
looks  upward,  when  behold,  there  stands  the  monarch  of  the 
L  Alps,  as  calm  as  if  made  for  eternity,  and  as  beautiful  as  if 
fresh  from  the  hand  of  God.  I  would  that  some  such  piece 
^ of  bronze  were  given  a  place  in  this  throbbing  commercial 
'  centre  of  the  world’s  life.  I  would  place  upon  its  pedestal 
the  prophetic  words  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  who,  turning 
|  towards  the  Rockies,  said,  “There  lies  the  East.  There  lies 
:  India.”  I  would  that  the  outstretched  untiring  finger  might 
remind  your  financiers  that,  yonder  are  the  opportunities, 
might  be  to  your  statesmen  an  unfailing  inspiration  and  that  it 
might  arouse  the  hosts  of  Christ  for  their  consummate 
triumph.  _ _ 
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Sitka,  Alaska  Territory,  August  13th.  1869. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  j 

No.  51.  \ 

I.  A  General  Conrt  Martial  is  hereby  constituted  to  assemble  at 
Fort  Wrangell,  Alaska  Territory,  at  11  o’clock,  A.  M.  on  the  16th  day  of 
August,  1869,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  for  the  trial  of  such 
prisoners  as  may  be  properly  brought  before  it. 

DETAIL  FOE  THE  COIJBT. 

1.  Brdvet  ferigaclier-General  G.  P.  Ihrie,  Major  and  Paymaster,  U.  S.  A. 

2.  Brevet  Major  IF.  II.  Pell,  Captain  and  Commissary  of  Sub¬ 

sistence,  U.  S.  A. 

3.  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  IF.  N.  Dennison,  Captain,  2d  Artillery. 

I.  First  Lieutenant  W.  Borrowe,  2d  Artillery. 

5.  First  Lieutenant  M.  R.  Loucks,  2d  Artillery. 

6.  First  Lieutenant  L.  R.  Stiile,  23d  Infantry. 

Brevet  Captain  S.  B.  Mclntire,  First  Lieutenant,  2d  Artillery,  is 
detailed  as  Judge  Advocate. 

No  other  officers  than  those  named  can  be  assembled  without 
manifest  injury  to  the  service. 

II.  The  Court  will  sit  without  regard  to  hours. 

In  case  of  the  absence  of  any  of  the  officers  detailed  in  this 
order,  the  Court  will,  nevertheless,  organize,  and  proceed  with  the 
business  assigned  it;  provided,  the  number  present  be  not  less  than  the 
minimum  prescribed  by  law. 

By  command  of  Bkevet  Majok-Genekal  Davis: 

1st  Lieut.,  2d,  Arl’y,  and  Bvt.  Capt.,  U.  8.  A., 

A.  A.  A.  G. 
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